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THE study of theology is the highest, the most comprehensive, 
the only universal study, for it is the study of God and of all things in 
their relations to God. Theology is sometimes used in limited senses 
for the doctrine of God, as distinguished from other doctrines in sys- 
tematic theology; or for systematic theology itself, as distinguished 
from other divisions of theology; or, in more popular usage, for those 
studies which belong especially to the theological seminary and to 
the Christian ministry, as distinguished from those studies which 
belong to other callings in life. While there is some propriety in these 
specific uses of the term, they must not blind us to the comprehensive 
and proper use, which can be no other than the study of God and of 
all things in their relations to God. 

For this reason theology is now, ever has been, and ever must be 
the queen of studies; for all other studies have to do with certain par- 
ticular provinces of the realm of truth, whereas theology has to do 
with the entire realm of truth, as it considers all things from the 
point of view of God, their creator and sovereign. When this situation 
is emphasized, as it is in ancient Scripture, wisdom and theology are 
' practically identified, as by that Hebrew sage when he said in his 
Praise of Wisdom: 

The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom, 
The knowledge of the All-Holy is understanding." 
t Prov. 5:7. 
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Theology is queen of knowledge, not by any provisional or tem- 
porary appointment, not by the choice of the sciences, or by usurpa- 
tion over them, but by divine right grounded in the very nature of 
things. Wisdom herself tells us in the words of that same sage: 


The Lord possessed me in the beginning of his way, 
Before his works of old. : 

I was set up from everlasting from the beginning, 
Or ever the earth was. ; 
When there were no depths I was brought forth; 
When there were no fountains abounding with water. 
Before the mountains were settled, 

Before the hills was I brought forth: 

While as yet he had not made the earth, nor the fields, 
Nor the beginning of the dust of the world. 

When he established the heavens, I was there: 

When he set a circle upon the face of the deep: 
When he made firm the skies above: 

When the fountains of the deep became strong: 
When he gave to the sea its bound, 

That the waters should not transgress his commandment: 
When he marked out the foundations of the earth, 
Then I was by him as a master-workman: 

And I was daily his delight, 

Rejoicing always before him; 

Rejoicing in his habitable earth; 

And my delight was with the sons of men. 

Now therefore my sons hearken unto me: 

For blessed are they that keep my ways. 

Hear instruction and be wise, 

And refuse it not. 

Blessed is the man that heareth me, 

Watching daily at my gates, 

Waiting at the posts of my doors. 

For whoso findeth me findeth life, 

And shall obtain favour of the Lord.? 


I. 


An eminent American scholar,’ not many years ago, wrote the 
story of a conflict between science and religion, in which the sciences 
one after the other won their freedom from the sway of religion. A 


2 Prov. 8: 22-35. 3J. W. Draper, The Conflict between Science and Rel:gion. 
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wiser American historian,‘ still more recently, gave a fuller and more 
accurate narrative of this struggle, which he defines in his title as the 
warfare of science with theology, but in his introduction more specif- 
ically as a struggle between science and dogmatic theology. There 
can be no doubt that there has been such a warfare, in which science 
has waged many a battle and won a succession of victories. But 
this warfare has not been a struggle of science against religion, or 
theology, or even dogmatic theology, as these authors wrongly say. 
Religion and theology have taken part in this struggle, but they have 
not warred against science, but rather on the side of science against 
a common foe—ecclesiastical domination, the greatest foe of theology, 
as it is also of all learning. For every martyr to science there have 
been a hundred martyrs to theology in this conflict against ecclesiasti- 
cal domination, which has been waged for centuries. The men of 
science have battled nobly and well—all honor to them—but they 
never would have won their victories if it had not been for the theolo- 
gians who fought by their side and suffered cruel wrongs on behalf 
of truth and righteousness. 

The Reformers battled for freedom against the tyranny of Rome; 
but they found princelets and prelates no less determined for ecclesi- 
astical domination than Rome had been. Dissenting bodies pro- 
tested and separated from state churches for liberty of conscience, 
but John Milton saw at once that presbyter was “priest writ large,” 
and other religious bodies found that Independents claimed indepen- 
dence for themselves, but were unwilling to give it to others. The 
free churches have suffered no less from ecclesiastical domination 
than the state churches. No form of government, no method of 
organization or discipline, has been able to escape it. It is rooted and 
grounded in human nature; it is one of the most aggressive strains of 
original sin. Jesus told his disciples: 

The rulers of the gentiles lord it over them, 
And their great ones exercise authority over them. 
Whosoever would be great among you shall be your minister, 
And whosoever would be first among you shall be your servant. 
The Son of man came not to be ministered unto but to minister, 
And to give his life a ransom for many.s 

4A. D. Waitt, A History of the Warfare of Science with Theology. 

S Mark, 10:42-45; Matt., 20: 15-28; Luke, 22:25, 26. 
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If that is the genuine Christian spirit, then ecclesiastical domina- 
tion can be no other than an anti-Christian spirit. 

It was necessary that the sciences should at all cost free themselves 
from ecclesiastical domination, but it was just as important for theology 
also. To identify theology with ecclesiastical domination is a his- 
torical wrong of most serious consequences. The sciences need 
theology just as truly as theology needs the sciences. But they need a 
theology which is as free as themselves. They cannot afford to give 
theology over to the tender mercies of ecclesiasticism. They should 
welcome and give every encouragement to a truly scientific theology. 

The peril of ecclesiastical domination no longer exists in this 
country to any appreciable extent, apart from the organized ministry 
and the theological seminary. There is no longer any need of ban- 
ishing religious education from the public schools, or of ignoring and 
limiting theological education in the colleges and universities; for 
there is a true religion and a true theology which underlies as a rock- 
bed, a solid foundation, all the variations of religion. 

It is the work of theological encyclopedia to give a survey of the 
whole field of theology; to show the relation of theology to all other 
departments of learning; to analyze and subdivide theology itself into 
the various disciplines and departments; to give a history of each and 
all; to show their proper methods of study; and to present the sources 
of the disciplines, and their chief literary products. 

It has been one of the most unfortunate results of the divorce of 
theology from the university that theology has not had its just share 
in the great advance of education in the past half-century. The study 
of theology has undoubtedly been improved in methods, and has 
been enlarged by the introduction of a great number of elective 
studies; but the number of years required for theological study is no 
greater than it was seventy or eighty years ago. The requirements 
for entrance to the Christian ministry have not been advanced to any 
appreciable extent. In many respects they have been lessened. 

When one considers the enormous development that has taken 
place in the medical schools of the country, the advance in the study 
of law, the unfolding of graduate departments of the universities, 
and the increased length of preparation for men entering the various 
other vocations of life, the lack of advanced requirements for the Chris- 
tian ministry is evidently a serious matter. 
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The Christian minister is no longer, what he used to be and what 
he ought to be, the best-educated man in the community. As things 
are now, he is ministering to men and women, as well educated as, 
if not better educated than, himself. What other result could be 
looked for under these circumstances than a relative decline in the 
public position of the clergyman and in the public estimation of the 
church? It is necessary, if the church is to regain its true position, 
and the minister is to be the religious teacher of the next generation, 
that he should have a much higher education than he can get at 
present in our theological seminaries. This can be given only in 
graduate schools in theology where the choicest men may be able to 
give two, three, and four additional years to the study of theology. 
If the graduate school is necessary for the higher study of medicine, 
if graduate schools are necessary in numerous other branches of learn- 
ing, can theology—the highest, the most comprehensive, the most 
difficult, and the most important of all studies—do its work without 
the graduate school? Theology will certainly go on sinking in 
relative importance and carry with it by inevitable gravitation the 
ministry, the church, and Christianity itself, unless graduate schools of 
theology can be established, fully equipped and maintained, in which 
the study of theology can be carried on to the highest degree of excel- 
lence and in the most comprehensive thoroughness. 

It must be evident to all who discern the signs of the times that 
the Christian ministry can no longer win adherents by the dogmatic 
assertion of the doctrines, institutions, and ceremonies of any of the 
religious denominations. Authority has its proper place and impor- 
tance in religion. But the authority of any one religious organiza- 
tion, in the midst of a multitude of others, is practically reduced to a 
minimum. The only authority that will sway intelligent, educated 
Americans is the authority of the truth, stated by a man who shows 
himself to be master of it. No man can become master of the truth 
until he has searched it through and through and considered it in all 
its relations and bearings; until its importance has taken possession 
of him and given him conviction and certainty. Then, seeing clearly 
and thoroughly himself, he will be able to state the truth clearly and 
thoroughly, with a moral earnestness and a religious vigor that will 
convince and give certitude to others. 
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The church certainly needs a ministry to do the simple, practical 
work of the congregation; the most of the ministry must, from the 
nature of the case, be fitted for this kind of work. They may be 
regarded as the infantry of the Lord’s army. But, however necessary 
the infantry may be in war, the Lord is ever on the side of the strongest 
artillery. Theologians usually win religious wars. An educated 
ministry is certain to overcome an uneducated ministry. That 
church will control the future of religion in this country that will put 
the best-educated ministry into the field. They will batter to pieces 
and render untenable every theological position of their adversaries. 
They will resist every attack with a fire that will annihilate a multi- 
tude of enemies. Numbers amount to little in such a warfare. They 
are but ants trodden under foot by man. In such a combat 


How should one chase a thousand, 
And two put ten thousand to flight.° 


Il. 


An eminent preacher from the Highlands of Scotland once said: 
that the whole of theology was given to our first parents in the 
garden of Eden, and that there has been no development in theology 


since that time, but only apostasy. Doubtless there are some who 
still entertain this opinion; but that was not the teaching of the 
prophets of Holy Scripture. Lessing said that the history of mankind 
is the divine training of the race. His countryman Schiller said that 
the history of the world is the judgment of the world. These are two 
sides of the same truth, which was not original to these great German 
poets, but was taught millenniums before by the Hebrew prophets. 
In fact, the history of mankind is a history of God’s training of man- 
kind; the history of the world is a series of divine judgments of the 
world. But what is that but to say that the history of the world is 
essentially a history of theology ? 

Thus theology is in its very nature a study for all mankind. God 
never limited his discipline to a single race. He never made any one 
religious body the unique object of his favor. Any election of a people 
or an individual that God ever made was an election to a service of 
others. As the ancient covenant of Israel has it: 


6 Deut. 32: 30. 
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Now therefore if ye will obey my voice indeed and keep my covenant, then 
ye shall be a peculiar treasure unto me, from all peoples: for all the earth is mine, 
and ye shall be unto me a kingdom of priests and an holy nation.’ 

Not Israel alone were the people of God, for, as Amos said: 

Have not I brought up Israel out of the land of Egypt, and the Philistines 

from Caphtor and the Syrians from Kir ?* 
And the Psalmist sees an ideal Jerusalem in which all nations are 
registered among its citizens. Jesus Christ established a religion 
which was not to be national, provincial, or sectarian, but truly 
universal for mankind, everywhere and in all ages. 

Clement of Alexandria saw clearly and taught explicitly this 
Christian universalism when he said: 

Perchance the philosophy was given to the Greeks directly and primarily 
till the Lord should call the Greeks. For this was a schoolmaster to bring the 
Hellenic mind, as the law the Hebrew, to Christ.° 


A deeper study of the origin and early history of Christianity has 
made this more evident. There can be no doubt that the Greek 
language, Greek literature, and Greek philosophy furnished Chris- 
tianity with the best possible form in which to give expression to the 


great essential doctrines of Christianity. So Roman administration 
and law gave the very best possible forms in which to incorporate the 
Christian religion. 

There are some who think that the whole fabric of Christianity is 
imperiled by these historical facts. They have been accustomed to 
think that the whole of Christianity had a unique divine source. When 
such a one learns that the greater part of the structure is human in 
origin, and can be explained by Greek philosophy and Roman law, 
without thinking at all of the Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, Christianity seems shaken to its foundations. 

But, in fact, there is no real cause for alarm, but rather for thank- 
fulness; for we are now able to make distinctions which are indis- 
pensable for the progress of theology and of Christianity. It is cer- 
tainly true that the great fundamental doctrines of the person of Christ 
and of the holy Trinity were stereotyped in the forms of Greek philos- 
ophy. It is as certainly true that Christian institutions were stereo- 
typed in Roman forms. No one can fully understand them unless he 

7 Exod. 19:5, 6. 8 Amos 9: 7. 9 Stromata, I, 5. 
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studies them in these forms. It is necessary, if they are to be trans- 
lated and explained to the modern mind, that we should be able to 
discriminate the forms from the substance; we must ascertain all 
that is really Greek, all that is really Roman, all that is really Hebrew, 
and all that really came as a new formative and divine teaching from 
Jesus Christ himself. 

Church history has become to the modern theologian of tremendous 
importance. It is a very different study from what it used to be. 
Church history must take a very prominent place in the graduate 
department. It must search out and by historical criticism determine 
all these problems. Christian institutions, canon law, the govern- 
ment and discipline of the church, must be searched through and 
through by the most thorough, patient, and exhaustive investigation. 

But after this has been fully accomplished, when the analysis has 
reached its final results, what shall we say? Is that only Christian 
which can be traced to Jesus Christ himself? Is there no other 
Christianity save the essence of Christianity? God forbid! Jesus 
promised his disciples the divine Spirit to guide them unto all truth. 
He gave them a few simple, original, formative, divine principles, 
and commanded them to teach all nations and make the whole 
creation Christian. 

Such a universal religion must, from the very nature of the case, 
use all that is appropriate in other religions. The Greek language 
the Greek literature, and the Greek philosophy were just as truly 
preparing the way of Christianity as the Hebrew. Christianity used 
the forms of the one just as truly as the forms of the other, molding 
them, transforming them for its own divine purpose. So it used the 
administrative genius of Rome in the same divine way to give the 
best organization to the Christian religion. And these Greek and 
Roman forms, thus used, thus organized, thus transformed, to incor- 
porate and to fix for all time Christian doctrine and Christian institu- 
tion, are just as truly Christian as the essence of Christianity, and its 
very substance is embodied in them. The only distinctions that can 
be made are those of relative importance. 

So when the Germanic and Slavonic races came upon the stage of 
history, and were transformed by Christianity, they did not cease to 
be Germans and Slavs; they did not become Roman and Greek; they 
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stamped indelible marks of their own races upon Greek and Roman 
Christianity, even at the cost of endless divisions and confusions. 
These divisions and confusions were an inevitable result of the expan- 
sion of Christianity. They have certainly enriched Christianity, but 
at the expense of its unity. Many of them are the results of misun- 
derstandings and misrepresentations. Many of them are due to 
exaggeration of differences and depreciation of agreements. Many 
of them represent situations which no longer exist, due to misinter- 
pretations of Holy Scripture, ignorance of Christian history, or use of 
technical terms in different senses, and the exaggerations inseparable 
from theological warfare. 

It is the work of Christian symbolics to determine the real differ- 
ences and to state them accurately. It is the work of her sister, 
irenics, to look them in the face, search them thoroughly, and so far 
as practicable reconcile the differences in higher unities. 

Christianity now faces the countless millions of eastern Asia and 
central Africa. We have learned something from the past. We 
ought not to think of making these nations sectarian Christians or 
American Christians. We should be content to have them become 
real Christians, leaving them to organize their Christianity in accord- 
ance with the genius of their own races. 

It is just here that one begins to realize the importance of the study 
of the religions of the world, a study of their history, a comparison of 
them, one with another and with Christianity; a discriminating study 
of them, not rejecting them en masse, but conserving and adapting 
everything that is good in them for the service of Jesus Christ our 
Lord. The study of the religions of the world is an indispensable 
part of the work of the graduate school of theology. The more these 
religions are studied, the more evident it becomes that Jesus Christ 
did not come into the world to make men Jews, or Greeks, or Romans, 
or even Britons or Americans, but, as the great apostle tells us: In 
the new man of Christianity 
there cannot be Greek and Jew, circumcision and uncircumcision, barbarian, 
Scythian, bondman, freeman; but Christ is all and in all.'° 
From this point of view any narrowing of the lines of Christianity, 
whether by sectarian, provincial, national, or racial distinctions, is a 
distortion of its essential genius. 

10 Co]. 3: 11. 
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A few months ago Germany was startled by what is known as the 
Babel-Bibel controversy. Dr. Delitzsch, of the University of Berlin, 
stated some facts known to most biblical scholars, indicating that a 
large part of the religion of Israel was common to Israel and the 
Babylonians, and in fact derived by Israel from Babylon—raising the 
question whether there was anything left in the Old Testament that 
could be regarded as divine in origin. Dr. Delitzsch was correct in 
the main, so far as he stated facts; but as soon as he began to use 
archeology as a basis on which to speculate for a revision of theology, 
he went into waters beyond his depth. 

A considerable number of scholars have taken part in public con- 
troversy on this subject, and so it has become necessary to explain to 
the Christian public that the greater portion of the religious institu- 
tions of the Bible are not, as has usually been supposed, divine in 
their origin, but were primarily human institutions, which Israel 
derived from other nations older and more cultivated than herself. 
To many people brought up in old-fashioned views of things the 
whole fabric of the Old Testament seems to be in dissolution. They 
have vainly struggled against textual criticism and higher criticism 
and historical criticism, and now archeology—the study of the monu- 
ments of Babylonia and Assyria—upon which they had been taught 
to stay their hopes, breaks in their hands, and pierces them to the 
very soul. Is, then, the whole Old Testament a vain delusion? Is 
there nothing more substantial in the Old Testament religion than in 
other ancient religions ? 

The situation is, indeed, a cruel one for the anti-critics, but few 
Old Testament scholars are disturbed by it. They have known all 
about these things from their first discovery. They have not shut 
their eyes to any of these facts. They have long ago accepted them 
and adapted their theology to them. 

The religion of the Old Testament, as the religion of the New 
Testament, was a religion not for Israel alone, but it contained in 
itself from the start universal principles. As the Christian religion 
did not hesitate to clothe itself in Greek and Roman forms, so the 
Old Testament religion clothed itself in the forms provided for it by 
the great races of antiquity. 

As I showed many years ago, Hebrew poetry shows traces of the 
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influence of Egyptian and of Babylonian poetry alike.** The poetry 
of both these great nations of antiquity underlies Hebrew poetry— 
gave it its forms, its parallelisms, its measures, its strophical organi- 
zation, and in part even its terminology and phrases. But take 
Egyptian and Babylonian poetry at their best, and no one would for a 
moment venture to compare them in religious genius, doctrinal 
breadth, or ethical power with Hebrew poetry. Only inspired poets 
could take the forms produced by the greatest nations of antiquity 
and shape them so as to become the media of a divine religion, not 
for Israel alone, but for all nations. To what literature can you go 
where you will find such religious poetry as the Psalter, which expresses 
now, as it always has and always will, the worship of Jew and Chris- 
tian alike in all lands and among all nations ? 

When we study the religious institutions of Israel and trace them 
in their historical evolution, it is easy to see that the influences which 
have come upon them from the great nations of antiquity—Babylonia, 
Egypt, the Hittites, Phoenicia, Syria, Assyria, Persia, and Greece— 
produced potent effects upon the formal development of the Old 
Testament religion. Each of these great nations of antiquity made 
its contribution to Hebrew institutions and to Hebrew thought. 
Israel was tossed to and fro between them as a shuttlecock, battered 
and bruised, shaped and reshaped through the centuries. Ever 
ready to perish, but imperishable; overwhelmed by the religions of 
the conquering nations, yet unconquerable. All other religions 
perished, each in its turn; but Israel’s religion remained, its unique 
substance unfolding and adapting itself to every new situation with 
the ever-recurring vigor of perpetual youth; taking from each religion 
in turn anything that it could appropriate and use, it went on growing 
stronger and stronger, richer and richer, more and more compre- 
hensive, until it remained the only really potent and living religion 
in the ancient world; and out of it was born, as out of it alone could 
be born, the Son of man, the divine Savior of the world. 

It must be evident in the present situation of biblical study in 
both the Old Testament and New Testament departments, that it is 
necessary that some men at least should pursue all these questions to 
the very end. These must be men who are determined to face all 

11 General Introduction to the Study of Holy Scripture, pp. 376 ff. 
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the questions of biblical criticism, biblical theology, and biblical 
archeology, frankly and fully. These questions must be studied in 
part by undergraduates. But much will remain which can be accom- 
plished only in graduate courses. 

It is the greatness and grandeur of the Jewish religion, as of the 
Christian religion, that, as the universal religion, it does not despise 
anything that is human, but in all ages its divine nucleus unfolds in 
the use of everything that is true and right and good in the other 
religions of mankind. 

The incarnation of the Son of God is the culmination and climax 
of that divine training of mankind which in every age and every 
nation clothed itself with all those human forms which were appro- 
priate for its sublime purpose, which could be no other than the 
gradual, slow, but never-ceasing lifting up of mankind to the Creator, 
Father, and Savior of the world. 


III. 


It is evident, from what has been said, that the history of the world 
is essentially the history of theology, or the history of the knowledge 
of God. 

The knowledge of God does not depend wholly upon the willing- 
ness, the ability, and the purpose of God to make himself known. 
We may be certain that it is the eternal purpose of God that man- 
kind should know him. “This is life eternal,” said Jesus Christ, 
“that they should know thee, the only true God and him whom 
thou didst send, even Jesus Christ.”*? The ancient prophet predicts 
that 
the earth shall be filled with the knowledge of the Lord as the waters cover the 
sea.t3 
And Paul tells us: 

And we know that, to them that love God, all things work together for good, 
even to them that are called according to his purpose. For whom he foreknew 
he also foreordained to be conformed to the image of his Son, that he might be 
the first-born among many brethren."4 

We may be sure, therefore, that any defect in the knowledge of 
God that ever has been among men has been due altogether to a 


12 John 17: 3. 13Isa. 11:8; Heb. 2: 14. 14 Rom. 8: 28, 29. 
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lack of intellectual or moral capacity in man. The human is capable 
of the divine, but only in part, whether we think of the individual or 
of nations or races—learning little by little, year by year, generation 
after generation, age adding to age. 

The realm of knowledge has been so constituted by God that 
even the knowledge of himself depends in great measure upon the 
knowledge of man and of the world. In primitive times, even to 
the Hebrews, God was a God of the Holy Land, attached to local 
sanctuaries, exile from which involved absence from their God. 
When the national gods sank to the rank of angels or demons, and 
Israel’s God became the God of gods, the supreme Deity enthroned 
in the highest heavens, he was still conceived as essentially reigning 
over the limited territory bounded by the Mediterranean, the Libyan 
desert, and the mountains of central Asia. They could do no other 
than conceive of him as a faultless oriental monarch. Even the 
early Christians were compelled by their mental and physical limita- 
tions to think of God to a great extent as a Roman Cesar, exalted 
above all human defects and limitations. It was inevitable that 
Augustine should conceive of his God as essentially sovereign, and 
of salvation as a free gift of sovereign grace. 

The God of the Middle Ages was a superior feudal chief, and 
every sin, even the least, was against the divine majesty, and so, 
from that point of view, deserving everlasting punishment in hell 
fire. The well-nigh universal Christian opinion in the fourteenth 
Christian century was that the earth was a flat surface, and Jerusa- 
lem its center; that the sun and moon and stars were luminaries in 
the heavens, to give light on the earth; that the entire universe had 
been created out of nothing a little more than five thousand years 
before. What could be expected of a theology constructed with 
such a conception of the universe? They knew nothing of America, 
or the islands of the East and West Indies; nothing of the millions 
of eastern Asia, or Africa south of Ethiopia and the great desert. 
They knew but little of geology or astronomy, or of any of the mod- 
ern sciences. Their theology was so interwoven and inextricably 
entwined with errors as to man and nature that to separate them 
was like plucking tares from a field of growing grain. The greater 
part of the traditional theology was formed in such an environment 
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as this. The discovery of America and the rediscovery of ancient 
classic literature inevitably enlarged the scope of theology and had 
much to do with the Protestant Reformation; but when one studies 
the Reformation in its environment, he cannot fail to recognize that 
in many departments of learning a modern schoolboy is wiser than 
the greatest of the Reformers. 

If we could suppose that their theology was a thing apart—a 
knowledge having its own independent development, entirely free 
from influences from other departments of knowledge—we might 
continue to adhere to it as faithful disciples of masters wiser than 
ourselves. But it is impossible to take that position. It is certain 
that the theology of the Reformation assumed the forms of thought 
provided by the intellectual grooves of the sixteenth century; the 
systems of theology of the Reformers were determined by the molds 
of their times; and as these were defective, inadequate, and to a 
considerable extent erroneous, their systems of theology cannot be 
regarded as the norms of the modern knowledge of God. The great 
principles of the Reformation were born of God, and the essential 
substance of the theology of the Reformation was a normal develop- 
ment of Christianity, but the systems in which these were framed 
have lost their validity, and many of their dogmatic statements are 
not in accord with truth and fact. 

It was possible to believe, with the Westminster divines, in the 
baptismal regeneration of elect infants, when the baptism of children 
was universal in the Christian world. But that limitation of the 
salvation of infants has become incredible to modern Christians. It 
was possible, when all that was known of the heathen world were 
the adherents of the false prophet, a few negroes of the accursed 
race of Ham, and a fringe of American Indians, who were com- 
monly supposed to be remnants of the lost tribes of Israel—it was 
possible under such circumstances to affirm with the Articles of 
Religion: 

They also are to be held accursed that presume to say that every man shall 
be saved by the Law or Sect which he professeth, so he be diligent to frame his 
life according to that law and the light of nature.'s 

But now that the world is known, and it is evident that the 

ts Art. 18. 
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heathen world greatly outnumbers the nominally Christian world, 
it is incredible that these countless millions were doomed from birth 
to everlasting perdition. Modern theologians, whether Catholic or 
Protestant, have been obliged to find a way of salvation for the 
heathen world as well as the Christian world, whether we think of 
a “baptism of desire” or of a. following of the light of the Logos 
‘which lighteth every man,” or of any other possible scheme. An 
enlarged knowledge of the world makes many statements of the old 
theology impossible. 

An enlarged view of the universe makes still greater changes inevi- 
table. The heavenly luminaries of the ancients have become to the 
moderns a multitude of worlds as large as, and many of them vastly 
larger than, our own. Are any of these countless millions of worlds 
inhabited? We do not know as yet. It is probable that many of 
them are. If so, theology must adapt itself to the inhabitants of 
these other worlds. The older theology excluded from redemption 
all but the descendants of Adam. It is difficult to find sufficient 
reasons for such a limitation. It has no biblical support. 

Paul conceives of Jesus Christ as the image of the invisible God, 
in whom all things were created, “things visible and things invisible, 
whether thrones or dominions or principalities or powers;” he stated 
that “it was the good pleasure of the Father through him to recon- 
cile all things to himself, whether things upon the earth or things in 
the heavens.”*® 

On this basis theology may reconstruct itself so as to regard Jesus 
Christ as the Creator and Redeemer of the universe, no matter how 
many worlds there may be, even if there be as many inhabitable worlds 
as there are inhabitants of this world of ours. Jesus Christ the image 
of the invisible God is the Mediator and Savior of them all. 

Some years ago the self-constituted guardians of theology were 
terribly frightened when geology showed that this earth of ours was 
myriads of years older than the biblical chronology allowed; when 
astronomy raised the years of the universe to enormous dimensions; 
when the law of development made it impossible to accept any 
longer the order of creation as given in the first chapter of Genesis, 
or the dogma of the creation of all things out of nothing, in six suc- 

16 Col. 1: 15-20. 
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cessive days. Real biblical scholars, whose minds were open to 
instruction, were never greatly troubled by these discoveries of 
modern science. They studied their Bibles, and found that their 
Bibles were not responsible for the errors of ecclesiastics; that their 
Bibles did not claim to give an inerrant history of the creation of 
the world; that the religious value of their Bibles became greater 
when they were stripped of responsibility for scientific impossibilities. 
They saw how much more sublime the God ‘of modern science is 
than the God of the ancients: a God who did not spend an infinitude 
of years in idleness to begin at last a six days’ work of creation, as 
an episode in endless time, making out of nothing, as by divine 
magic, an island of existence in a boundless ocean of nonexistence. 
They knew that there were other and later chapters of the Bible 
than the first chapter of Genesis, and that some of these teach that 
God rejoices in creating;'? that He laid the corner-stone of the earth 
in festival when the morning stars sang together and all the sons of 
God shouted for joy.*® 

God’s creative activities reach back into the infinite past. His 
creations were so wise and grand that they do not need constant 
attention to correct defects in their construction. They were organ- 
ized in accordance with wise and all-comprehensive laws, providing 
for eventualities and emergencies, with a holy and beneficent purpose 
to carry on the whole and all its parts toward an ultimate ideal, 
training the entire creation for a final end of glory. 

Nothing can be more absurd than for theologians to be afraid of 
truth and facts, or to shrink from the synthesis of religion, doctrines, 
and morals, as well as all other things in immutable and eternal 
laws. Theology is not dependent for its existence upon the amount 
of the miracle or of the supernatural that may be left after science 
and criticism have done their work. If it should ever transpire that 
all miracles could be explained from the use of appropriate means, 
and all that is called supernatural could be summed up under the 
category of law, the real facts, the real doctrines of our religion 
would not change; but only the methods of their explanation. Which 
is the more glorious—a God who is constantly interfering with his 
own laws, or he who has so perfected his laws that they brook no 

17 Prov. 8: 30-33. 18 Job 28: 6, 7. 
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nterference? Which is the nobler life—to submit to the laws of 
nature as the beneficent laws of our God, or to seek to avoid them 
and beg for ourselves special exemption from them? The laws of 
nature are just as truly laws of God as the laws of Moses. The 
records of the rocks are just as true as the records of Holy Scripture. 
The prophecies of astronomy are as sure as the predictions of the 
prophets. There is no schism in the realm of truth; it is all alike, 
in various degrees and proportions, the teaching of God. 

The systematic theology of the future will not be constructed out 
of arbitrary interpretation of isolated texts of Holy Scripture; it will 
not be a denominational theology fused in the heat of sectarian 
polemics; it will not be a sum of the gradual deposits of traditional- 
ism; but it will be constructed by a thorough use of the inductive 
and genetic methods, searching all the sources, Bible and nature, 
history and Christian experience, and out of them all organizing a 
truly living and comprehensive doctrine of God, a divine teaching 
for the modern age. 

We have come into an age of the world in which the>logy is passing 
through its greatest transformations. Nothing that is essential to 
Christianity, nothing that is substantial, nothing that is really valu- 
able, has suffered, or can suffer, the slightest impairment. Christian 
theology has gone on developing through the centuries under the 
guidance of the divine Spirit, and this development has been normal 
and valid. But at certain intervals there must be a thorough renova- 
tion, for there is constantly accumulating about the eternal, imper- 
ishable doctrine of God, false, imperfect, and distorted conceptions 
due to the defects of its environment and the intellectual and moral 
incapacity of man. There is no other way of keeping Christianity 
pure than to put it in the fire. Only in the fire will the pure gold of 
theology shine forth, and the wood and stubble of human follies 
crumble to ashes. ‘There are, however, two kinds of fire. There is 
the fire of polemics, of dogmatic assertion, of ecclesiastical persecution. 
But there is also the fire of irenics, of charity and love. Both of these 
fires have rendered service for the progress of theology. The one 
is a consuming fire. It is usually kindled in bigotry and designed to 
prevent any development of the truth. But in reality it is destructive 
only of error; it refines and makes more glorious the truth. The other 
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is a fire which quickens with the power of life and enflames with the 
enthusiasm of progress. 

The age of irenics has come—an age whose supreme conception of 
God is love, whose highest estimation of Christ is love, whose ideal of 
Christian perfection is love. The time has come when love should 
become the great material principle of theology—reconstructing 
theology itself, reconciling differences between theology and other 
departments of learning, resolving the difficulties of Christianity, and 
working toward an ultimate reunion of Christendom. 

The great fields of study that invite us here are Christian ethics, 
Christian sociology, Christian ecclesiology, and Christian irenics. 
Upon these studies of the graduate school of theology to a great 
extent depends the future of Christianity in our land and throughout 
the world. 

We fully recognize that the church needs great preachers and great 
workers as truly as it needs great theologians. But such men are 
few. They are born with the necessary gifts and endowments. 
They cannot be made. But such may be persuaded to postpone 
marriage; to decline calls to comfortable fields of service; to refuse 
the temptation to a premature exercise of their natural gifts and 
graces; and, after the example of Jesus and his apostles, and many of 
the greatest heroes of Christianity, they may determine to hold them- 
selves in reserve until they have cultivated themselves to the utmost 
possible degree for the greatest of all ministries. 


It is a common complaint that the ministry is not what it used to 
be; that it does not summon to its work as high a class of men as in 
former times; that the strongest and the most ambitious of the young 
men prefer other pursuits. This is in part true and in part false. 
The reason for the real facts of the case are serious defects in theologi- 
cal education. Theology does not, as it is commonly taught, appeal 
to the best intellects. It does not give the scholar the same freedom 
of investigation and liberty of conscience that he is sure of in other 
studies. It does not promise him a sufficiently secure field of useful- 
ness. It does not often invite him to heroic endeavors. 

The graduate school of theology should strive to overcome these 
evils. It should offer to the student the highest, the most compre- 
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hensive, the most thorough of all studies. It should guarantee him 
entire freedom of investigation and perfect liberty of conscience. 

Then the study of theology will become again a study worth vastly 
more than any sacrifice or hardship it may cost. It is a study upon 
which more than any other the future of humanity depends. It is a 
study which brings into fellowship with prophets and apostles, with 
all the saints, with Jesus Christ, and with God the Heavenly Father. 
It is a study which calls forth all that is best within a man—his moral 
and religious as well as his intellectual powers. It is a study which 
in all its parts may be animate with love to God and love to mankind. 
It is a study which men may share with angels and the spirits of the 
blessed. It is a study which knows no end. Other studies will pass 
away with the decay of the body and the departure of the world; but 
the study of theology, begun in this world, will go on forever, richer, 
fuller, and more glorious, in any and every world, in any and every 
dispensation, in which God may place us through all the ages of 
eternity. 





THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE DOCTRINE OF THE 
PERSON OF CHRIST IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
By WILLIAM H. WALKER, 
South Haven, Mich. 

PROFESSOR SALMOND, writing in the Critical Review* of the 
appearance of Gore’s Bampton lectures for 1891, on The Incar- 
nation of the Son of God, said: ‘It is a book of note, both for its 
own merits and as a token that the time is at hand when the atten- 
tion which has been concentrated on questions of criticism will pass 
to the great questions of doctrine.” The remark was abundantly 
justified during the following decade, at least as regards the doc- 
trine with which Canon Gore dealt. Perhaps no similar period in 
the history of the church witnessed the production of so large a vol- 
ume of literature upon Christology. Canon Gore’s lectures, revealing 
the intrusion of kenotic views into the Anglican fold, were in part 
responsible for this activity, but beyond the bounds of that commun- 
ion there was scarcely less thought along the same line. Fortu- 
nately, there has been little controversy. There have been sharp 
differences of opinion, but few charges of heresy, and only one case of 
arraignment for views advanced, viz., that of Professor Gilbert, of 
Chicago Theological Seminary. Hence no smoke of battle has 
obscured the field of investigation. 

Gore followed his Bampton lectures with his Dissertations on 
Subjects Connected with the Incarnation, in which, besides discussing 
the virgin-birth and the relation of the idea of transubstantiation 
to the doctrine of the incarnation, he developed further his kenotic 
views with relation to the consciousness of our Lord in his mortal 
life. Fairbairn set forth The Place of Christ in Modern Theology, 
with especial reference to the critical movement in Germany. Gor- 
don, in his Christ of To-Day, showed the relation of the doctrine of 
Christ to some of the larger scientific, philosophical, and ethical 
movements of the time. Powell, in his Principle of the Incarnation, 
has unconsciously given the reductio ad absurdum of the two-nature 

t Vol. II, p. ror. 
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hypothesis. Ottley, in his Doctrine of the Incarnation, has retraced the 
path of Dorner along the line of history. Somerville has expounded 
St. Paul’s Conception of Christ by a careful biblico-theological inves- 
tigation. Forrest, in his Christ of History and of Experience, has 
attempted to follow the mundane consciousness of Christ over into 
his supra-mundane activity. Gifford, in his Incarnation, has pro- 
duced a painstaking study of the crucial passage, Phil. 2:5—11. 
Gilbert, in his two volumes, The Revelation of Jesus and The First 
Inter preters of Jesus, has familiarized English readers with the “ ideal 
pre-existence” formerly advocated by Beyschlag and Harnack, now 
in part abandoned by both. Paine, in his two works, The Evolu- 
tion of Trinitarianism and Ethnic Trinities, has attempted to show 
that the whole Trinitarian movement is the outgrowth of a false 
philosophy. W. L. Walker, in perhaps the most noteworthy work 
of all, The Spirit and the Incarnation, has set forth the two Christian 
doctrines of the Holy Spirit and the incarnation in their indissoluble 
relation.? I have not been able to trace a similar activity of thought 
in other than English-speaking lands, but no list of works upon 
Christology within this period would be complete without reference 
to the New Testament biblical theologies of Beyschlag and Holtz- 
mann, and to Wendt’s Teaching of Jesus, which are quite as sig- 
nificant as anything which has been written. 

But, in spite of the learning and skill devoted to the study of the 
subject, there is one branch of it that has received very little atten- 
tion, and that is the movement of thought within the New Testament 
itself. That there are different types of teaching upon the subject 
in the New Testament is patent to every thoughtful reader, but 
interpreters have almost uniformly sought a mere reconciliation of 
these types. The result has been determined by the dogmatic pre- 


2 Other works upon the theme within this period, of more or less significance, are: 
Orr, The Christian View of God and the World; STEENSTRA, The Being of God as Trinity 
and as Unity; WuTon, Gloria Patri; The Divinity of Jesus Christ by the authors of 
Progressive Orthodoxy; Mason, The Conditions of Our Lord’s Life on Earth; Briccs, 
The Messiah of the Gospels and The Messiah of the Apostles; SWAYNE, Our Lord’s 
Knowledge as Man; Du Bose, Soteriology of the New Testament; BisHor HALt, 
Christ’s Temptation and Ours; F. J. Hatt, The Kenotic Theory; HAWKESWORTH, 
De Incarnatione; RicHEey, The Incarnation and the Kenosis; ADAMSON, Studies in the 
Mind of Christ; Simon, Reconciliation through Incarnation; ILLINGworTH, Divine 
Immanence; STALKER, Christology of Jesus; GRIFFITH-JONES, Ascent through Christ. 
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suppositions of the author. One school accepts the more rudi- 
mentary type of New Testament teaching, and either by ‘ours de 
jorce of exegesis reduces all seemingly higher types to the level of 
the lower (Beyschlag, Wendt, Gilbert), or else regards all higher 
types as simply speculative perversions of the simplicity of Christ’s 
teaching (Harnack, Holtzmann, Paine). The other school, to which 
the majority of the writers named belong, plants itself upon the 
higher type of teaching, and either reads it into the lower type by 
forcing the meaning of terms, or else claims that the higher type 
supplements or supersedes the lower with a more authoritative doc- 
trine. Meanwhile the question remains unanswered as to the way 
in which there came to be varieties of doctrine in the New Testament. 
What were the psychological processes in the minds of New Testa- 
ment writers as they meditated upon the person of Christ? Do the 
different types of thought lie merely side by side, psychologically 
unrelated to each other, or are they stages of a process of thought; 
and, if the latter, are they related to each other simply as less and 
more, or are there transitional views, not permanently tenable in 
themselves and significant only as showing a trend? The answer 
to these questions will furnish the only possible ireriicon between 
contending schools. 

To put the problem in a different form: Here was a being who 
lived a human life—was born, grew, lived, spoke, thought, suffered, 
and died as a man. Within at most a century of his disappearance 
from the earth he was worshiped as God, and a belief in his deity 
was frankly avowed by large circles of sane and intelligent people. 
That a man of the common people should have been exalted to such 
rank would have been a startling fact even in Athens or Rome, with 
all their pantheons and their myths of apotheoses and divine incarna- 
tions. That it came about in monotheistic Judea, with its tran- 
scendent Deity, is at first thought simply amazing. Our problem is: 
How did it occur? We must leave out of account the question as 
to the justification of the process in order to determine the process 
itself. Most christological investigation is unsatisfactory because of 
the insecurity of its biblico-theological foundation. Most investiga- 
tion of the New Testament doctrine is vitiated by the intrusion of 
dogmatic presuppositions. Dogmatic conclusions are indispensable, 
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but it goes without saying that they shoula never be drawn until the 
facts upon which they rest have been properly determined. 

Two of our gospels open with narratives of the miraculous con- 
ception of Jesus. It has frequently been assumed that belief in his 
deity was the result of the acceptance of this putative divine Father- 
hood. But the fact is that the miraculous conception formed no part 
of the apostolic preaching, and could not have been generally known 
in Christian circles until after the process of which we are speaking 
had been substantially completed. Jesus was recognized as divine 
by the early Christians long before they knew anything of the miracu- 
lous conception. So far as our present investigation is concerned, 
belief in the miraculous conception of Jesus might much rather have 
been a consequence of belief in his deity than a cause of it. In gen- 
eral, the story of the miraculous conception is inadequate to account 
for a belief in the deity of Jesus. Nothing in the narratives of the 
miraculous conception enables us to discern in it more than a physical 
fact. The deity of Jesus was in any case a spiritual fact. Neither 
our metaphysics nor our psychology enables us to establish a necessary 
connection between the physical and the spiritual in any particular 
case; how much less did those of the first century? So far as can be 
seen, Jesus might just as well have been divine by a natural concep- 
tion. He need not have been divine by a miraculous conception. As 
Whiton says, it is ‘‘a most inconsequent bit of logic by which theolo- 
gians assert that a specific physiological process—the miraculous 
conception of the Holy Child—is the necessary basis of such a spirit- 
ual fact as a life whose ethical glory is manifestly divine.”’* Christian 
theology has never been able to establish any plausible relation 
between the reputed fact and the accepted doctrine. The only sug- 
gestion that has ever been made is that the miraculous conception 
was necessary to free Jesus from the taint of the sinful inheritance of 
humanity, but no plausible reason has ever been assigned why that 
taint would not descend in one line of human ancestry as well as in 
two. The narratives of the miraculous conception therefore lie 
outside of our present investigation, and stand or fall on their own 
merits, irrespective of other Christian teachings. 

We have left, then, as our starting-point, only the self-consciousness 

3 Op. cit., p. 130. 4 WALKER, op. cit., p. 312. 
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of Jesus as reflected in his words. Every belief regarding him must 
in the end justify itself out of that self-consciousness. No one 
could ever have known anything about the inner depths of his 
nature of which he himself was ignorant. For his words we are 
confined to the first three gospels. In view of its obvious differences 
from the first three, we cannot use the fourth indiscriminately. Criti- 
cism has in general established the reliability of the synoptic gospels, 
while it discredits the fourth, denying to it the character of a colorless 
narrative of the deeds and words of Jesus. 

The Jesus of the synoptic gospels does not call himself God, and 
does not speak as God. On the contrary, the God of his people is 
his God. He worships that God, to him he prays, of him he speaks 
as his Father. He acknowledges dependence upon God even in his 
ethical life in words as plain as it is possible to make them. To be 
sure, he never associates himself with his disciples in any allusion to 
God by the use of the first person plural, but neither, according to 
the Pentateuch, did Moses thus associate himself with Israel. The 
fact may arise from Jesus’ consciousness of a unique fellowship with 
God in which he was aware the disciples had no share. He need not 
have been conscious of co-essential deity to be conscious of an entirely 
unique relationship to the Father which would make an association 
of himself with his disciples in allusions to the Father inappropriate. 
He never asserts nor intimates pre-existence. 

To all this it may be replied that Jesus does accept from others the 
title “Son of God,’ and that he directly or indirectly designates him- 
self as “the Son,” thereby confessing to essential deity. But every- 
thing here turns upon the question what the term “Son of God” 
connoted on the lips of those who used it. What did demoniacs, Peter 
in his great confession, and Caiaphas at the trial of Jesus, mean by it ? 
Whatever the Jews may then have anticipated regarding their Mes- 
siah, they did not anticipate in any sense that he would be divine. 
Even if it were true that a divine revelation had been vouchsafed 
to Peter, or a Satanic revelation to the demoniacs, Caiaphas had 
received no revelation, and he used the term only in its current signifi- 
cation. If used by him as a title of the Messiah, the presumption is 
that it was so used by others. But Caiaphas plainly makes it a syno- 
nym of Messiah: “Art thou the Christ, the Son of the Blessed ?”’s 

5 Mark 14:61. 
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The charge of blasphemy that follows would certainly have lain, 
according to Jewish conceptions, against anyone falsely assuming 
messianic prerogatives. That “Son of God” was a current messianic 
title cannot be proved from contemporaneous Jewish literature, but 
such use lay close at hand, and probably it was so used, though the 
literature does not reflect it. No Jew acquainted with the second 
Psalm and with 2 Sam. 7:14 could fail to identify the title with the 
Messiah. It was doubtless something more than a mere designation 
of the Messiah, as it added the thought of the peculiar honor in which 
he was held of God. On Jesus’ lips it is the expression of that filial 
consciousness out of which messiahship flowed. 

All men, as creatures of God, his children; Israel the favorite heir and first- 
born among the peoples; the theocratic kings the sons of God in an especial sense; 
the Messiah the unique Son and middle point of a kingdom in which the concep- 
tion of sonship finally again embraces all and regains its original universality 
upon a higher plane—these are the stages of the gradual narrowing and reactive 
widening which this chain of ideas runs through in its now theoretic-natural, 
now human-ethical applications.® 
But neither in the popular view nor in Jesus’ own did sonship imply 
pre-existence. As to the other title by which Jesus commonly desig- 
nated himself, “‘Son of man,” happily that type of exegesis is becoming 
obsolete which inferred that because Jesus so designated himself he 
meant precisely the reverse. The dispute over the Aramaic original 
of the term and its signification is not finished, but it can at least be 
said that if Jesus used the term as messianic, following the usage in 
Enoch, which in turn is based upon Daniel, then it was the most 
colorless of current designations of the Messiah—a “veiled” term, 
as Beyschlag calls it—and was most open to such special content as 
Jesus chose to put into it.’ 

While all this is true, there are at the same time utterances of Jesus 
which open mysterious depths in his consciousness, flashes of a life 
that is altogether unique among the sons of men. He forgives sin. 
He claims lordship over the sabbath. He calmly expands or nullifies 
the divine law, given, according to Hebrew tradition, at Sinai. He 
assumes a position of sonship over against God’s servants, the 
prophets. He anticipates sitting as the final judge of men. He 

6 HoLTZzMANN, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 265. 

7 BEYSCHLAG, op. cit., 2d ed., Vol. I, pp. 65 ff. 
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gives the keys of the kingdom of heaven. He speaks of his coming 
on the clouds of heaven. He promises to confess before his Father in 
heaven those who confess him upon earth. If the baptismal formula 
be an authentic utterance of Jesus, then he associates himself with 
the Father and the Holy Spirit as an object of confession. “All 
things,” he says, “have been delivered unto me of my Father: and 
no one knoweth the Son save the Father, neither doth any know the 
Father save the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son willeth to reveal 
him.”® This passage determines the measure of the term “Son” 
in its inner significance for Jesus. It means that to him had been 
granted the final and perfect revelation of God to men. 

The justification of the expression depends upon the religio-ethical absolute- 
ness of Jesus, by virtue of which he is the complete revelation of God, in himself 
hidden.°® 

These utterances may be divided into two classes—assumptions of 
a unique official position with reference to men, and expressions of a 
unique fellowship with God. The latter are reinforced by his whole 
life, by the perfect freedom of his relation to God, by the absolute 
assurance of his approach to the Father, and by the absence of any 
traces of a consciousness of sin. 


He who has widened to infinity the bounds of personal obligation, and inten- 
sified in men the abiding sense of lost opportunities and dishonored ideals, himself 
retains the unclouded serenity which is ‘‘the bright consummate flower”’ of self- 
realization. This is not a different attainment in goodness, it is a different type 
of moral character, another order of humanity.” 


His saying, “None is good save one, even God,’’"* receives its signifi- 
cance in the light of this fact of consciousness. 


He will not allow the rich young ruler to imagine that his goodness proceeds 
from within himself, and that it is some secret by which the young man, too, can 
be taught to make himself good with a self-made goodness, and worthy of eternal 
life. Such a notion could only start the man again upon that weary path of 
pharisaic self-righteousness which inevitably ends in failure and bitter disappoint- 
ment. “If you think me good,” he seems to say, “I can assure you that that 
goodness comes from a source that is higher than myself, and that source is one 
from which you also may draw. The only way in which human character can 
be trained for eternal life is by humble, constant waiting, hanging upon God.” 


8 Matt. 11: 27. 10 FORREST, op. cit., p. 31. 
9 BEYSCHLAG, op. cit., Vol. I, p.77. %* Mark 10:18. 1 MASON, op. cit., p. 12. 
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In other words, the passage confirms the thought of the unique fellow- 
ship of Jesus’ soul with the Father. The measure of the exaltation of 
Jesus’ life above every other is the fulness of the inflowing into him 
of the divine character. 

Such utterances lead us, and must have led his immediate dis- 
ciples, into the presence of a deeper mystery about the conscious- 
ness of Jesus. There were depths not easily fathomed, heights not 
easily scaled. In every human life there are 

. . . « obstinate questionings 

Of sense and outward things, 

Fallings from us, vanishings, 

Blank misgivings of a creature 

Moving about in worlds not realized." 
We are, none of us, merely human. But in Jesus this divine back- 
ground of life was intensified in the highest possible degree, into 
the consciousness of an entirely unique and unutterable fellowship 
with God. God was infinitely close to Jesus of Nazareth, where, 
in spite of all “blank misgivings,” he is infinitely distant from other 
men. Such fellowship, being ethical, tends toward the limit of 
personal identity. 

The disciples of Jesus found that through their relationship to 
him they, too, were brought into a closer relationship to God. They 
were led in the direction of the same consciousness that reigned in 
him. The characteristic of the Christian life was this new fellow- 
ship with God, and Jesus was its mediator and fountain. 

The men who entered into his consciousness looked at God with his eyes, 
thought of God in his way, learned to speak of God in his terms, and bequeathed 
to us as their abiding legacy an interpretation of Christ which was an interpre- 
tation of God.™ 
It was inevitable that before the fact of this new life all thought of 
Jesus in a merely official relation must give way. Messiahship must 
take on a purely spiritual character, and divine sonship must become 
more and more the expression of this character. Traces of this 
change of view are present in the synoptic gospels, but it is a wit- 
ness to the trustworthiness of those narratives that this spiritually 
heightened significance of messiahship has not been allowed to 

13 WoRDSWoRTH, “Ode on Intimations of Immortality.” 

14 FAIRBAIRN, OP. cit., p. 376; see also GORDON, Op. Cit., p. 49. 
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influence Jesus’ own words. It appears in the words of the evan- 
gelist, or in the words of others regarding Jesus—words the tradition 
of which we may conceive to have remained in a more fluid con- 
dition than that of Jesus’ own utterances. Such, for instance, are 
the words of the angel of the annunciation in the first chapter of 
Luke. 

Paul knew Christ immediately in no other way than as the 
source of a new relation to God, the mediator of forgiveness and of 
a new spiritual life. Hence messiahship takes on for him an alto- 
gether spiritual character. Jesus is Messiah because he has wrought 
this spiritual result. ‘When it was the good pleasure of God... . 
to reveal his Son in me’”’*5—sonship here is palpably exalted above 
any possible current conception of messiahship. 

The Christ of Paul is the Christ of his experience, Christ interpreted to him 

by his vivid consciousness of the divine life which he owed to him. His Chris- 
tology is the account of that experience in the terms suggested by thought and 
reflection upon it.’ 
Paul’s thought of Christ as his Master began with the post-existent 
Christ, Christ in exaltation in the heavenly world. Every spiritual 
gift was “in Christ” and “through Christ.” In other words, that 
post-existence had as its function the mediatorship of the fruits of 
his earthly life, reconciliation with God and the life of sonship, to 
the members of his mystic body, the church. Hence the uniform 
association of Christ with God. The earliest sentence which we 
have from Paul’s pen, the salutation of First Thessalonians, may 
stand for the whole: “Paul, and Silvanus, and Timothy, unto the 
church of the Thessalonians in God the Father and the Lord Jesus 
Christ: Grace to you and peace.” 

The most difficult problem in Paul’s Christology is to determine 
how his thought passed from the post-existence to the pre-existence of 
Christ. Holtzmann’’ and Beyschlag,’® together with most Lutheran 
interpreters, find the middle term in the heavenly man of 1 Cor. 
15:47. This man is “a life-giving spirit.” He is the spiritual 
archetype of humanity. But I cannot persuade myself that this 
passing allusion to the second Adam as the man from heaven is 


1s Gal. 1:15, 16. 17 Op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 68 ff. 
16 SOMERVILLE, Op. cit., p. 14. 18 Op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 66 ff. 
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important enough to carry the weight laid upon it. It seems rather 
like an inference from an already accepted idea than the means of 
attaining that idea. His allusion to Christ as “the spiritual rock” 
which followed the Israelites'® might seem more vital, as it carries 
the mediatorship of his post-existence back into his pre-existent state. 

But it is not to be overlooked that even in First Corinthians, 
hence in the earlier stage of his thought (Holtzmann would say, in 
his only genuine writings), Paul ascribed to Christ cosmic functions. 
“To us there is one God, the Father, of whom are all things, and 
we unto him; and one Lord, Jesus Christ, through whom are all 
things, and we through him.”*° We can here see mediatorship of 
the new spiritual life of believers passing over into mediatorship of 
the divine life in general to the world. Such mediatorship could 
not have begun in time. It must have preceded creation, and its 
bearer was necessarily “the first-born of all creation.”** Such media- 
torship between God and the world of his creation was the moti} of 
most of the systems of thought of the age. Especially did Philo 
busy himself with the problem. Palestinian theology was scarcely 
less interested in it, as is witnessed by the functions assigned to the 
Memra in the teachings of the rabbis. Paul could hardly have been 
uninfluenced by these speculations. In later writings Paul (or, 
according to some critics, a Pauline writer) was busy with the intru- 
sion of these speculations into the church in a form which threat- 
ened the sole mediatorship of Christ. 

In general, the thought of pre-existence could not have lain far 
from Paul’s thought of the Messiah. The investigations of Clemen 
and Charles may be accepted as having demonstrated the pre- 
Christian origin of the similitudes of the book of Enoch, and so as 
having proved, not only the use of the term “Son of man” in a per- 
sonal sense of the Messiah, but also the idea of a pre-existent Mes- 
siah as current at least in some circles of Jewish thought. It would 
be strange if the Messiah had not been thought of as pre-existent. 
Moses was thought of as pre-existent,?* the heavenly Jerusalem was 


19 1 Cor. 10:4. 20 x Cor. 8:6. 21 Col. 1:16. 


22 Assump. Mos., 1:14. The offices assigned to Moses in this book run so closely 
parallel to those assigned by Christian thought to the Christ that it is hard to avoid 
a suspicion that the book was written as a polemic against advancing Christianity. 
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shown to Adam and to Moses,*3 every soul was created before the 
foundation of the world,4 and even the place of abode of each soul.?5 
In the Old Testament we have the furniture of the tabernacle, hence 
the tabernacle itself, pre-existing in heaven.*® John sees the holy city, 
the new Jerusalem, descending out of heaven from God;?? and Paul 
speaks as if the good works of Christians pre-existed, prepared before- 
hand by God that we should walk in them.?* This mode of thought 
is more than Jewish, it is Semitic. The Mohammedan believes that 
the Koran pre-existed, written on leaves of gold; one Mohammedan 
sect believes that Ali pre-existed;?° and I doubt not authorities could 
be found for the pre-existence of Mohammed himself. The “ideal 
pre-existence” formerly urged by Beyschlag and Harnack, and 
more recently by Wendt and Gilbert, is precisely what no Semitic 
thinker could conceive. All pre-existence was real. The purely 
ideal was beyond his grasp. 

It is not fair, however, to assume that the pre-existence of Christ 
meant no more to Paul than the pre-existence ascribed to so wide 
a variety of objects.3° In these cases it signified no more than the 
sheer inability of the Semitic thinker to grasp the purely ideal. Pre- 
existence was purely passive. In Paul the pre-existent Christ emerges 
from this passivity to become the organ of creation, and so to assume 
a most important function. The Jewish idea of a pre-existent 
Messiah forms only the background of Paul’s thought. All else is 
accounted for by the growing thought of mediatorship. 

But how did Paul conceive of the pre-existent Christ? Here 
the crucial passage is Phil. 2:5-8. Gifford’s study,3* expanding 
Lightfoot’s notes,3? must for the present be taken as the basis of 
discussion. The crucial word in this passage is dpmayyov, trans- 
lated in the Authorized Version “robbery;” in the Revised Version, 
“a prize;” in the American Revision and margin of the Revised, 

23 Apoc. Bar., 4: 2-7. 26 Exod. 25: 40; cf. Heb. 8:5. 

24 Book of the Secrets of Enoch, 23:5. 27 Rev. 21: 10. 

25 Ibid., 49: 2. 28 Eph. 2: ro. 

29 CurTISS, Primitive Semitic Religion Today, p. 107. 

3° BEYSCHLAG makes this assumption, o?. cit., Vol. I, pp. 261 f. 

3t The Incarnation: A Study of Phil., 2: 5-11. 

32 Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistle to the Philippians. 
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“a thing to be grasped.” Gifford rightly rejects the first rendering, 
because it is no proper alternative to what follows the 4AAd (“but”’). 
But he then accepts the second rendering, following Lightfoot’s 
definition, “‘a highly prized possession, an unexpected gain.”’33 This 
misses the fundamental significance of the word brought out in the 
third rendering. Derived from dpa, “to seize,” it can mean only 
the act or the object of a violent seizure, and this Lightfoot’s earlier 
references abundantly prove. In this passage the meaning “the 
act of seizure” being excluded, it can refer only to the object of a 
seizure, past, present, or future. But it is ethically unthinkable 
and grammatically impossible that it should here be asserted that 
Christ Jesus regarded “being on an equality with God” as the object 
of a past act of seizure, as the booty of an act of violence. Con- 
sequently the act of seizure is yet in the future, and its object is not 
yet in his grasp. The force of the passage is that he refused to be 
guilty of that act. 

We now have the key to the meaning of the whole passage. Paul 
exhorts the Philippians to imitate the example of Christ, who, con- 
templating that existence on an equality with God which he did not 
possess, but which he conceivably might have seized, renounced such 
an expression of ambition, and instead laid aside even that advan- 
tage which he already possessed, and illustrated the profoundest 
humility. He emptied himself—of what? Not of the “being on 
equality with God,” for he did not possess that. There is only one 
thing left of which he could have emptied himself, and that is the 
“existing in the form of God.’’34 

To this Gifford makes two objections: first, the imperfect par- 
ticiple “existing” (A. V. and R. V. “being,” irdpywv) refers to 
indefinitely continued action, not to action terminating when that 
of the principal verb begins.35 Certainly, but the principal verb is 
“thought,” #yjeaT0, not “emptied,” é«évwcev, which refers to a 
subsequent act. An imperfect participle does not express action 
necessarily continued forever, and in this case the action termi- 
nates when that of éxévwoev begins. Secondly, Gifford argues that 

33 GIFFORD, op. cit., p. 65; LIGHTFOOT, op. cit., p. 111. 

34 This is essentially the view of PFLEIDERER, Paulinism, Vol. I, pp. 147 f. 

35 Op. cit., pp. 13 ff. 
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the word “form,” “opd%, has the Aristotelian meaning of “the 
nature or essence, not in the abstract, but as actually subsisting 
in the individual. and retained as long as the individual exists.”>° 
Consequently, “the form of God” could not be laid aside. But 
Lightfoot and Gifford have gone far afield for their interpretation 
when they have turned to the refined and artificial usage of Aris- 
totle. Paul did not usually go to the philosophers for his vocabu- 
lary. The only other undoubted passage in the New Testament 
where the word is used is the description of the transfiguration in 
Luke, where it is said that “the fashion (wop 7) of his countenance 
was altered.”’37 In the parallel accounts it is said that he was “trans- 
figured” (uerepoppwOn).3® According to Aristotelian usage, this 
would mean that his countenance lost its distinguishing features, or 
even that it ceased to be a countenance at all; whereas all that the 
context suggests is that his countenance acquired a peculiar light or 
glory that shone upon it or from it. Indeed, the frequent use in 
the New Testament of the cognate words popddw, perapopddw, 
cuppoppitw, cvppopdds—all expressing changes of form which 
leave the individual still existing—refute the idea that the Aris- 
totelian usage is normative. Nay, in our passage Christ is referred 
to as taking upon him “ the form of a servant,” which even Gifford 
must admit left his individuality untouched. If a wopd7 could be 
assumed without prejudice to the individuality, it could equally well 
be laid aside. 

Paul does not further define what he means by “the form of God” 
in which Christ pre-existed, but it stands in contrast to “the form of 
a servant” which he assumed. Now, servitude to Paul means bond- 
age under the law, and the law acquires its power through the flesh.*° 
If we may hazard a guess, it is that by “the form of God” Paul meant 
an existence as pure spirit, and by taking “the form of a servant” he 
meant the assumption of the flesh with all that it involved. 

Paul’s pre-existent Christ therefore was not God. He did not even 
exist on an equality with God. His final exaltation was not to deity,** 

36 Tbid., p. 30. 

379:29. Mark 16:12 is similar, but it is in the disputed conclusion of the gospel. 

38 Matt. 17:2; Mark 9: 2. 4° Rom. 8: 3. 

39 Rom. 8:15; 5:1; Gal. 4: 24. 41 Contra, HOLTZMANN, Op. cit., Vol. II, p. 371. 
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but only to “a name that is above every name.” With this agree 
Paul’s allusions to “the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ,’’4? 
and his doctrine of the final surrender of the kingdom to God.*3 Paul 
never calls Christ God. The only possible exceptions (Rom. 9:5; 
Tit. 2:13) are equally well explained in other ways; and, in spite of 
Sanday and Headlam’s conclusion*‘ that the weight of authority is 
slightly in favor of the reference of the term “God” to Christ in Rom. 
9:5, we must hold to the uniform usage of Paul, unless compelled to 
abandon it by exegetical necessities. Much, indeed, is to be said in 
favor of the idea that the doxology of this passage is the gloss of an 
early copyist. 

Thought could not remain at this point. Paul’s Christology is in 
transition. His pre-existent Christ is a person in every sense of the 
term, but a person alongside of God—not God, and certainly not 
man. Paul falls short of the mediatorship which he is seeking 
because his Mediator is neither strictly God nor strictly man. Much 
of the confusion of christological discussion arises from regarding 
Paul as having reached the highest point of thought regarding the 
person of Christ. 

The epistle to the Hebrews marks a slight advance in the direction 
of the identification of the Mediator with God. He is the “efful- 
gence” (aravyacua) of the divine glory, and “the very image (xapax- 
tp) of his substance.”’45 He is related to God as light to flame, as seal 
to the die which is cast from it. The only reference in Paul which 
approaches this is that to Christ as “the image (eixav) of the invisible 
God;’’4° but “image” does not suggest the intimacy of relation implied 
by the words in Hebrews, nor can it be related to the “substance” 
(imrdoracrs) of God, as can the other. Before the end of the chapter, 
and in those immediately succeeding, we find sonship treated as 
something deeper than spiritual fellowship, that is, as something 
metaphysical. Moreover, the Son is, in quotations, directly addressed 
as God and Lord, in the Old Testament sense of the latterterm. The 
Son of the epistle to the Hebrews is unequivocally divine, though 
this deity is won at the expense of ditheism.*’ 

42 Rom. 15:6; 2 Cor. 1:3; 11: 31; Eph. 1: 3. 431 Cor. 15: 24-28. 
44 International Critical Commentary on Romans, p. 238. 
45 Heb. 1: 3. 462 Cor. 4:4;Col.1:15. 47 HOLTZMANN, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 298. 
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The final stage of the christological development of the New Testa- 
ment is found in the prologue to the fourth gospel. Here mediator- 
ship is carried into the Godhead itself as an eternal, integral part of 
the infinitely rich and complex life of the Deity. “In the beginning 
was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God. 
The same was in the beginning with God. All things were made 
through him; and without him was not anything made that hath 
been made.” In the Godhead is mediatorship. ‘There is no need of 
a separate personality alongside of God to be Mediator between God 
and the world, for God includes in himself the function of mediation. 
In due time this mediatorial activity or life of God became incarnate 
in the historical human being, Jesus of Nazareth. ‘And the Word 
became flesh, and dwelt among us (and we beheld his glory, glory 
as of the only begotten from the Father), full of grace and truth.” 

To this subsumption of the Word under God the objection is made 
that in the clause, ‘‘the Word was God,” the predicate noun lacks 
the article (A¢6s 4 6 Adyos), and hence all that is asserted is that the 
Word was divine, not that the Word was God. The answer is that 
the use of the article would have converted the clause into an identical 
proposition; the word was identical with God, was the whole of 
God, was all that there was of God. The author means nothing 
of the kind, while he does mean that the Word was one of the eternal 
modes of the divine Being. The Greek word eds was not used in 
the New Testament in such a loose way as is our word “divine.” 

Thus far all is comparatively simple and clear. When we come 
to the gospel itself, we have expressions from Jesus which carry us 
back to a personal pre-existence alongside of God—a continuity of 
consciousness between his earthly and his pre-existent state. “‘No 
man hath ascended into heaven, but he that descended out of heaven, 
even the Son of man.’’4® ‘What, then, if ye should behold the Son 
of man ascending where he was before?’’4® “Before Abraham was 
I am.”5° “Glorify thou me with thine own glory which I had with 
thee before the world was.”5* These utterances recall the double 
aspect under which the fourth gospel is to be viewed. On the one 
hand, it is not a mere work of fancy, not the elaboration of a theo- 
logical system in the form of a historical romance. It is bound by the 

4 John 3: 13. 49 6: 62. 5° 8: 58. St 17:5. 
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tradition of the historical Jesus. On the other hand, it is an inter- 
pretation of Jesus rather than a literal report of his words and deeds.5? 
The whole gospel is written in the light of the teaching of the pro- 
logue, and with a view to illustrating the various ideas there advanced, 
as Holtzmann demonstrates.53 The word “Logos,” to be sure is not 
repeated because it would have been inappropriate on the lips of the 
historical Jesus; because, in fact, he did not use it. On the other 
hand, it can hardly be questioned that utterances of the historical 
Jesus receive an interpretation in the light of the ideas of the prologue 
by which they are somewhat altered. “I and the Father are one.’’54 
“The Father knoweth me and I know the Father.”’55 ‘The Son can 
do nothing of himself, but what he seeth the Father doing.”5° “Iam 
come [down from heaven], not to do mine own will, but the will of him 
that sent me.”57 Omitting the words in brackets in the last quotation, 
all of these expressions would be appropriate on the lips of the Jesus 
of the synoptics. The utterances of the synoptics pointing to a mys- 
terious background of consciousness have already been discussed. 
Can it be doubted that, underlying the expressions of the fourth gos- 
pel implying continuity of consciousness with a pre-existent state, there 
are utterances similar to those of the synoptics—utterances which have 
received a peculiar turn, in view of the doctrines held by the author 
and set forth in the prologue ?* What better explanation can be 
found of the fact that the Jesus of the synoptics is never conscious of 
pre-existence, while the Jesus of the fourth gospel is sometimes con- 
scious of a pre-existence in all the divine glory, and again is conscious 
only of the same relation of subordination to and dependence upon 
the Father as the Jesus of the synoptics ? 

This brings us to the question of the personality of the Logos. It 
is hardly possible in this connection to avoid the equivocal use of the 
word “person” which has vitiated so much modern Trinitarian dis- 
cussion.5° That the Logos was personal in and with the personality 
of God, that the Logos was not a mere emanation from God, or a 
power going forth from God, may be asserted with all confidence. 
But the question is: Had the Logos a personality separate from the 

52 FAIRBAIRN, OP. Cit., p. 340. 55 10:15. 

53 Op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 396 ff. 56 5: 19. 58 WALKER, op. cit., pp. 218 f. 

54 John 10: 30. 576: 38. 59 Ibid., p. 223. 
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personality of God the Father? No such question rose consciously 
upon the mind of the author of the fourth gospel, for the very concep- 
tion of personality had not been formulated in ancient thought, Greek 
or Hebrew. All we can seek is latent presuppositions. Holtzmann 
here lays stress upon the use of the masculine instead of the neuter 
pronouns.®° But how could the masculine 6 Adyos be represented 
by anything else than masculine pronouns? The Logos certainly 
acquired a personality separate from God and complete in the his- 
torical Jesus, and it is easy to see that all the appearance of separate 
personality of the pre-incarnate Logos might be a reflex of this later 
state. Even this appearance of separate personality is lost in the 
opening sentence of the first epistle of John, where the pre-existent 
entity made manifest in the historical Jesus is boldly treated as neuter. 
If the above account of the development of christological conceptions 
in the New Testament is correct, then it is clear that the tendency of 
thought is toward the inclusion of the eternal Mediator between God 
and the world, and God and man, within the personality of the one 
God.** All that gives a different appearance to the Logos of the 
fourth gospel is his identification with the historical Jesus of Naza- 
reth. 

But what of the justification of this process of reflection? Is it a 
mere speculation, of no more significance to us than a mere judgment 
of value? The question is whether such a life as that of Jesus of 
Nazareth recounted in the synoptic gospels, with all its mysterious 
heights and depths of consciousness, could have been lived without 
forcing a modification of the conception of God held before his com- 
ing? Here was a man who certainly stood closer to God than any 
other who had ever lived. Did he not give thought a new approach 
to God, a new fact to work upon, and that a fact surpassing every 
other in its significance for the interpretation of the divine nature ? 
There can be but one answer to this question. Accepting the neces- 
sity of a modification of the thought of God in view of the life and 
consciousness of Jesus, it remains to ask whether that modification 
could have proceeded, or does today proceed, on any other lines than 
those laid down in the New Testament, pre-eminently in the prologue 

60 Op. cit., Vol. II, p. 394. 

6 WALKER, Op. cit., p. 214; HOLTZMANN, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 414. 
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to the fourth gospel. In that prologue, to use Hegelian language, 
thought returns upon itself. The apprehension of God the Father 
implicit in the consciousness of the historic Jesus is unfolded and 
made explicit. We are carried back from the language of feeling 
and immediate consciousness to the eternal facts presupposed in them. 
If Jesus was what the synoptics represent him to have been, then God 
is what the prologue to the fourth gospel represents him to be. 

I am not prepared to enter upon the discussion of the christological 
controversies of the church; but if Paine is approximately correct in 
his statement of the facts, then Arius planted himself upon the short- 
comings of Paul’s teaching; Athanasius and the Nicene fathers stood 
in general on the ground of the epistle to the Hebrews; Augustine and 
the pseudo-Athanasian creed have moved on to the prologue of the 
fourth gospel; modern Trinitarianism reads all in the light of a clearer 
apprehension of the historical Jesus and of the nature of personality. 





THE LOGIC OF EVOLUTION. 


By SAMUEL ZANE BATTEN, 
Lincoln, Neb. 

THE word “evolution” is one of the significant and masterful 
words in the thought of our times. As everyone knows, various 
classes of people regard the doctrine of evolution with very different 
emotions. Some conjure with it and construe everything in its cate- 
gories. Others fear it and lose no opportunity of discounting its claims. 
But among scientific writers, says Professor LeConte, there is no longer 
any discussion of the general truth of the law of evolution; the only 
differences of opinion relate to the causes of the law. Among Chris- 
tian theologians there has long been a widespread fear of the law of 
evolution, due in a large measure to the feeling that it means the 
elimination of religion and immortality and God from human thought. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to appraise or to controvert the 
theory of evolution. Whether evolution, as it is now defined, be a 
valid and satisfactory theory of the origin and development of things 
does not here concern us. The fact is that many persons accept the 
theory as a logical and reasonable explanation of the origin and 
development of the cosmic and vital order. And the fact remains, 
also, that in the name of evolution many of the things that Christian 
men hold dear are questioned or rejected by many evolutionists. 
And the further fact remains that in the name of evolution conclu- 
sions are often drawn which seem to negative many of the Christian’s 
dearest hopes. 

For one, I am convinced that this is a great mistake. I am satis- 
fied that the logic of evolution does not negative one of these dear 
hopes of the Christian believer. The truth is that many of those who 
profess and call themselves evolutionists are wholly unaware of the 
logical implications of their belief. They accept the theory, but they 
are unacquainted with its logic. Philosophy has been defined as the 
art of thinking things together; and not many of the masters of evolu- 
tionary speech have thought together the things of evolution and the 
other things of life; and hence they have failed to see some of the 
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wider and higher implications of their theory. In what follows we 
shall consider what evolution is, what are its laws and factors, its 
forces and methods; then we shall be in a position to consider some of 
its logical and necessary conclusions. Whether evolution as a 
hypothesis is able to explain all the phenomena of nature and life 
we do not here consider. The fact remains that it is the working 
hypothesis in the scientific and practical thought of our time. For 
the time being, therefore, we accept the hypothesis at its face value, 
and we ask: What are its laws and methods? What is its system 
of logic? What are its logical implications ? 

I. The law of evolution, according to Herbert Spencer, is a pro- 
gressive movement from the simple to the complex, and from the 
homogeneous to the heterogeneous. The formula in full stands thus: 

Evolution is an integration of matter and concomitant dissipation of motion; 

during which the matter passes from an indefinite, incoherent homogeneity to a 
definite, coherent heterogeneity; and during which the retained motion under- 
goes a parallel transformation." 
Mr. Spencer maintains that this is the character displayed equally in 
the earliest changes which the universe at large is supposed to have 
undergone, and in those latest changes which we trace in society and 
the products of social life. The term “evolution,” according to 
Professor LeConte, connotes “a continuous progressive change, 
according to certain laws, and by means of resident forces.”* 

In the popular mind the term “evolution” is mainly confined to 
the development of the organic kingdom; and for this reason he 
applies the term chiefly to the changes of this kingdom. These 
changes, he maintains, take place according to certain laws that are 
called the laws of differentiation, of heredity, and of progress of the 
whole. The resident forces include not only the vital energies in the 
organism, but also the cherishing energies of the environment. 

The factors of evolution in the organic kingdom, according to its 
best exponents, are four at least: (1) The physical environment— 
heat, cold, dryness, and moisture, and all the other conditions of 
existence—affects functions of organs, and function affects structure; 
both changed function and changed structure are inherited by off- 

* First Principles, sec. 145. 

2 Evolution and its Relation to Religious Thought, p. 8. 
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spring, and so increased from generation to generation, becoming 
greater without limit. (2) The increased use or disuse of organs 
enforced or permitted by change in the environment induces change 
in form, size, and structure of the organs. (3) Variation, a natural 
process for which we are not yet able to account, and which produces 
at birth structures which may prove advantageous when tested by 
natural selection, and which may be transmitted to the posterity, to 
the improvement of the species, or to the origination of a higher 
species. (4) Natural selection, or survival of the fittest among diver- 
gent varieties of offspring. How far can these factors explain the 
law of evolution ? 

It is generally believed that the human race has descended from a 
common ancestor. Yet in the race, as we find it today, there are 
endless varieties of people: black, yellow, red, and white; some are 
tall and some are short; some have “long heads” and others have 
“short heads.” These external differences are paralleled by internal 
differences no less marked; in mental and linguistic qualities, in reli- 
gion and morality, in social ideas and social practices. How do we 
account for these differences, which are patent to all mankind? The 
explanation is that these variations are due primarily to the conditions 
of life amid which the different divisions of the race have lived. Food 
and climate, scenery and altitude, with the other natural conditions, 
have determined these diverse racial characteristics. The changes 
in the environment to which man is subjected, it is contended, are 
sufficient to account for all these changes in the human race. 

What is true of human life on a small scale, it is maintained, is 
likewise true of all sentient life on a large scale. Between the organ- 
ism and the environment there has been a constant action and reac- 
tion. The changes in the environment have induced changes in the 
organism in form and structure, and these changes have come under 
the influence of natural selection, and some have been perpetuated 
from generation to generation. But not all of these variations are 
perpetuated, for not all are found advantageous to the organism. 
The variations that are found useless—that is those which give the 
organism no advantage in the struggle of life—are rigidly eliminated 
by the process of natural selection. Thus only the variations that are 
found useful—that is, those which give the organism some advantage 
in the struggle of life—are retained and perpetuated. 
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It does not fall within the scope of my purpose to consider this 
vexed question of the origin of variations. For a long time the battle 
has raged around this point, and the issue is not yet clearly decided. 
It is now pretty well agreed that what are called acquired qualities 
are not transmitted to the offspring. Yet it is no less agreed that 
variations occur, and under the influence of natural selection a har- 
mony is maintained between the organism and the environment. 
The element of sex, it is plain, plays an important part in the drama 
of evolution. According to Professor Weismann, each new genera- 
tion grows out of the united germ plasms of the two parents, whence 
arises a mingling of their characters in their offspring. This occurs 
in each generation; hence every individual is a complex result, repro- 
ducing in ever-varying degree the diverse characteristics of his two 
parents, four grandparents, eight great-grand-parents, and other 
remote ancestors; and thus the ever-present individual variation 
arises which furnishes material for natural selection to act upon.’ 
Through this funding of individual differences in a common off- 
spring there is a tendency to divergent variation in this offspring. 
Then, when a complex organism is thus sexually propagated, there 
is an ever-present cause of change, which, though slight in any one 
generation, is cumulative, and is sufficient to keep up the harmony 
between the organism and its slowly changing environment. 

It has not been possible for scientists to determine fully and accu- 
rately the causes of variation and change. How far the causes of such 
variation and change are subjective or objective; how far they are 
produced by the parental factors or are induced by the cherishing 
quality of the environment, we may never be able fully to determine. 
But for our purpose it matters little. These changes and variations 
may be produced by the factors within the organism, or they may 
be nourished by the environment without. Through all one fact 
remains; the variations that are found useful—that is, those which 
give it some advantage in the struggle of life—are perpetuated and 
transmitted; and, on the other hand, those variations which are not 
found useful—that is, those which give it no advantage in the struggle 
of life—are rigidly eliminated. And one other fact remains: there 
is a constant and vital relation between the organism, which we 

3See WALLACE, Darwinism, p. 439. 
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may call the subjective term in the relation, and the environment, 
which we may call the objective term in the relation. Thus the 
conservation of a variation and the perpetuation of an organ indicate 
two things: first, these variations and organs are advantageous to 
the organism; and, secondly, these variations and organs find their 
warrant and reason in the environment. Every change that is 
proved advantageous is approved as a true step; and this true step 
is indicated by the relation between the organism and its environ- 
ment. 

Again, life, according to the modern scientific definition, is the 
continuous adjustment of internal relations and external relations. 
The degree of life is measured by the number and dignity of these 
correspondences. Thus, we say that the bird has more life than 
the flower, because it is in relations with a much wider environment. 
The flower may respond to certain external relations, such as warmth 
and moisture, but there are whole worlds of reality that are wholly 
beyond its range. The bird, however, responds to these relations, 
and to many more; it lives in a world of light and sound, and this cor- 
respondence brings it a certain amount of pleasure or pain. In like 
manner, man possesses more life than the bird, for the reason that 
he is in relations with a much wider range of environment. The 
man lives in a world of color and beauty, of intelligence and mor- 
ality; and, what is more important, these external relations find 
certain subjective responses within his own being. 

According to the theory of evolution, this development of life is 
effected by the action and reaction of the organism and the environ- 
ment. Some new change appears in the environment, and this is 
followed by a change in the organism. The new and improved 
organ that appears is the response of life to the conditions of its 
environment. The changes and variations that appear in the organ- 
ism are retained simply and solely on the ground of their advan- 
tageousness to the living creature. There is an objective term, the 
environment, and this gradually induces the subjective term, the 
organ, to come into being. The subjective term is here because 
the objective term is here also. But we may reverse this process 
and may say that the changes in the form and structure of the organ- 
ism are the direct result of the conditions of the environment. These 
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changes in the organism are the subjective response to the objective 
conditions. The objective term begets the subjective; the objective 
condition is the occasion of the subjective term. The subjective 
term is real; hence the objective term must be no less real. 

Thus, there are in the world vibrations of ether that in an adapted 
organ produce the sensation of light. Through the ages of the past, 
according to the evolution hypothesis, there has been an increasing 
subjective response to the objective reality; and thus the eye has 
been developed from the primitive pigment spot that is merely able 
to distinguish light from darkness, to the human eye that can detect 
the finest shades of color. There is no chance-work here. The 
eye and the light are made for one another, and the presence of 
the one implies the other. The light has induced the eye and the 
eye is produced by the light. Sight in the organism is real because 
light in the environment is real. The progress of the eye has been 
secured through its progressive adaptation to external relations. 
The subjective term, the eye, is as it is because the objective term, 
the light, is as it is. The sense of sight, the subjective term in the 
relation, is here because the objective term, the reality of light, is 
here also. The presence of the subjective term, the sense of sight, 
implies the reality of the objective term, the reality called light. 

In the larger bearings of the theory we are told that the changes 
in the organism have been induced by the conditions in the environ- 
ment, and the progress of life has been achieved through the adjust- 
ment of living beings to external realities; and only those changes 
and adaptations have been preserved that have been advantageous ~ 
to life. For the present we may accept this as a provisional explana- 
tion of the processes of development. But now let us consider some 
of the logical implications of this theory. 

II. There are several important corollaries that grow out of all 
this. We may name these: the rational world, the moral order, 
the personal God, and the immortal life. 

1. The rational world—That man is a rational creature is a 
commonplace of thought. To deny this is to commit intellectual 
suicide; to deny this is to appeal to reason for the ground of one’s 
denial. In saying that man is a rational creature we do not 
mean that all men are rational; for common observation shows the 
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contrary. ‘There are many men—one is almost inclined to say a 
majority—who live in their impulses and prejudices, and not in their 
reason and conscience. But in saying that man is a rational creature 
we affirm that rationality is the normal attitude of man, and that 
irrationality is the abnormal thing. By this term “rational” we mean 
that man possesses the faculty of reason; that this faculty enables him 
to perceive that things move in an orderly and methodical way, to 
perceive the relation of one thing to another, to adapt means to ends, 
to classify and arrange his knowledge, and to formulate laws and 
principles. This faculty of reason in mankind is found at all stages 
and in all degrees. In the lowest races, so called, the faculty exists 
in a crude way and in lowly degrees; but the lowliest man is able 
to reason, to perceive the relation of one thing to another, and to adapt 
means to ends. In the higher races, so called, this faculty exists in 
a developed form and in larger degrees; and this gives birth to arts, 
literatures, and sciences. Rational man is able to make mental 
note and record of the things that his senses report to him; but he 
is able to do a great deal more. He is able to perceive how things 
are grouped and by what laws they are organized. He is able to know 
and classify the objects around him; he is able to discern and system- 
atize the chemistry of all worlds; he is able to apprehend and formulate 
the laws of planetary motion; he is able to discern and state the prin- 
ciples of mathematics that prevail throughout the universe; in a 
word, he is able to perceive a true objective reasonableness in the 
world of which he is a part. 

According to the evolution hypothesis, this faculty of reason in man 
has been developed in and through a natural process. For its earliest 
beginnings we are told that we must look far down in the scale of life; 
to understand its development, we must trace its progress through 
all the ranges of world-life. Through a process of adaptation to 
environment and of natural selection this faculty has been evolved, 
from primitive sentiency, through animal instinct, up to human 
reason. Whatever we may think of this explanation, two things are 
to be noted: every adjustment whereby a creature sustains life is 
called a true step, and every maladjustment whereby life is wrecked 
is called a false step; and the adjustments that make for rationality 
in life are true steps and have rigidly been conserved, and all mal- 
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adjustments that are against rationality are false steps and have 
rigidly been eliminated. This means that reason is the one faculty 
which the natural process is seeking to inwork into conscious life; 
this means that the natural process is working for rational ends 
through rational means. Ex nihilo nihil—this is a fundamental 
postulate of all evolutionary and rational thought. The rational 
faculty has been inwrought into life in and through the processes 
of life. This means that there is a rational order in the universe 
that has induced this rational faculty to appear in the organism. 
This rational faculty has come forth in man’s being, because the 
energies of the universe have put it there. When we say that any 
faculty or power is the product of evolution, we affirm that it is 
something which the energies of the universe are laboring to bring 
forth. Reason, the subjective term, is existent in man; hence 
reason, the objective term, must be existent in the universe. To 
say that the subjective term may be existent when the objective term 
is non-existent is without precedent in the whole history of creation, 
and is wholly contrary to the evolution hypothesis. Man is a rational 
being; hence, by the very necessities of the case, the universal order 
must be rational; that is, there must be in it a reason equal to man’s 
reason. But the more man studies the universe, the more wonderful 
it becomes, and the more rational appears its order. The science 
of astronomy is just beginning to give man glimpses of an order in 
the greater universe that lies beyond the range of his unaided eye. 

We are not here concerned with the nature of this reason that is 
revealed in and through the order of the universe. We know that 
it is a reason like man’s, but greater; we know that the term “rational” 
when predicated of the universe may mean more, but it cannot mean 
less, than the term “rational” when predicated of man. According 
to the logic of evolution, the faculty of reason has come forth in man 
because the rational energies put it there. The qualities of rationality 
have been found advantageous to the organism, and gains in ration- 
ality have been approved as true steps. There is a subjective ration- 
ality in man, and hence there must be an objective rationality in the 
universe. It is sometimes said that man projects his own mental 
processses into the world around him, and reads in the universe the 
projections of his own imagination. But this explanation does not 
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explain anything. For the one thing to be accounted for is this very 
faculty of reason in man. This faculty of reason has not come about 
by chance, for evolution excludes all chance; it has not been snatched 
out of some empty and irrational heavens, for evolution allows no 
such thefts. It has, therefore, come forth in man as the subjective 
response to the objective conditions; it has developed in life because 
ite development has been approved as a true step. 

2. The moral order.—Is the universe moral? In their study of 
the moral order men have given very different interpretations of the 
processes of life. There are those who find nature a non-moral 
sphere, who declare that from the natural order we can derive no 
moral laws for the guidance of life. Thus John Stuart Mill declares 
that the order of nature, in so far as it is unmodified by man, is such 
as no being whose attributes are justice and benevolence would have 
made.* ‘Conformity to nature has no connection whatever with 
right and wrong.”S Professor Huxley, at the very close of his life, 
finds in nature no trace of ethical principles; the cosmic process has 
no relation to moral ends; social progress means the checking of the 
cosmic process at every step, and the substitution for it of another 
which may be called the ethical process. Professor Lester F. Ward, 
Mr. Winwood Reade, and Mr. Benjamin Kidd follow the samie 
line of reasoning and come to the same conclusions. Professor 
Huxley, “after sharing the fortunes of evolution all his life, in his 
latter days, by a remarkable tour de force—the last thing which his 
former associates might have expected of him—ejects himself from 
the world-order and washes his hands of it in the name of the 
Ethical Man.” The critics have not been slow to point out the 
extreme illogicality of his position. Well may Mr. Spencer ask in 
significant language: “If the ethical man is not the product of the 
cosmic process, what is he a product of ?” According to the thorough- 
going evolutionists, the cosmic process has produced everything that 
exists; whatever results have been secured have come about in and 
through this process. It is not easy to understand how the cosmic 
process can produce something that wholly transcends and reverses 
that process. 

According to Professor Huxley, man’s moral conceptions have 

4 Three Essays, p. 25. 5 Ibid., p. 62. 6 Evolution and Ethics, p. 81. 
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grown out of his experiences and relations with other men, and not 
out of his experiences and observations of the universe as a whole. 
But, according, to Professor Huxley, man himself is the product 
of this cosmic process; and hence it follows that man’s moral concep- 
tions are the product of the same cosmic process. The fact is that 
men in all ages have felt that the order of the universe had a moral 
significance. Nature was believed to take note of man’s doings, 
and to be hostile to the evil-doer and friendly to the well-doer. The 
customs of many peoples were largely based upon this conviction. 
Fire will burn the transgressor, water will drown him, the lightning 
will strike him, the viper will sting him. Among many peoples we 
find indications of this belief in the ordeals by fire and water and 
poison. In all these cases there is the belief that the objects and 
order of nature have moral discernment and are hostile to the evil-doer. 
In all ages men have endeavored to construct systems of ethics based 
upon their interpretation of the meaning of the world and the order 
of nature. In these later times efforts have been made to develop 
principles of ethics that are based wholly upon induction from the 
order and processes of the world. Mr. Spencer, as is well known, 
rules revelation out of his thought, yet he constructs a system of ethics 
that is fairly satisfactory to the Christian theologian, in its principles 
and requirements. The conclusion is therefore inevitable that 
nature is not non-moral or immoral, as some have represented it to 
be, but that it has a definite moral method. Mr. Spencer rejects 
the theological basis of ethics as unsatisfactory, and controverts the 
utilitarian theories as being inadequate. When these false teachers 
are put to silence, he interrogates the universal order for himself, 
that he may know the truth of the matter. By a synthetic study 
of this order he is enabled to construct a system of ethics, and for 
this system he claims cosmic warrant. 

For our purpose it matters little how the moral sense with its moral 
conceptions has been inwrought into human life; the fact remains 
that man has the faculty of making moral distinctions and that he 
possesses a system of moral ideas. Whatever may be their origin, 
moral ideas prevail as part and parcel of man’s thought and life. It 
is possible that the evolutionary hypothesis is correct in its contention 
that man’s ethical ideas have grown and developed with the develop- 
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ment and progress of man himself. It is possible that these ideas 
have come up through lowly form of cosmic life. It is possible that 
these ideas have been stripped of their grosser vestments till they 
have stood revealed in the present ethical ideas of mankind. But, 
instead of undermining man’s ideas of ethical obligation, as some 
have unthinkingly supposed, evolution really confirms that obligation 
and gives it universal warrant. Ex nihilo nihil. This, as we have 
seen, is a fundamental postulate of all rational thought of the universe 
and of life. The sense of moral distinctions, with the consequent 
feeling of moral obligation, has been inwrought into life in and through 
the processes of the world. The idea of ethical distinctions, with the 
conception of ethical obligation, has not come about by chance, for 
chance has no place in the universe; it has not been snatched out of 
the air, unless the air itself is a vast ethical depository; it has not been 
invented by cunning priests and kings, for this leaves the idea and 
the obligation unexplained. 

According to the evolution hypothesis, this ethical consciousness 
has come forth in man’s life because the energies of the universe have 
put it there. Man possesses a moral consciousness; and in all ages 
men have found a moral significance in the cosmic order. The 
subjective term, the ethical consciousness, is here in man, because 
the objective term, the ethical order, is in the universe. The sub- 
jective term, the ethical consciousness, has come forth in man’s 
life, because there is an objective term, an ethical texture, in the 
very universe itself. As the wing of the bird is the subjective response 
to the objective air; as the fin of the fish is the subjective term that 
answers to the objective reality, water; as the subjective eye and ear 
have been produced because there is an objective stimulus that calls 
them forth; so the ideas of ethical truth have come forth in human 
thought and have developed in human society because the reason 
and order of the universe have called them forth and have given 
them warrant. Mr. John Fiske was regarded by Mr. Herbert 
Spencer as his ablest American exponent. Mr. Fiske, in his address 
on “Evolution and Religion” delivered at the Spencer banquet in 
New York, November 9, 1882, said: 


For clearly, when you say of a moral belief or a moral sentiment that it is a 
product of evolution, you imply that it is something which the universe through 
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untold ages has been laboring to bring forth, and you ascribe to it a value propor- 
tionate to the enormous effort that it has cost to produce it [Thus] we see 
that the very same forces, subtle and exquisite and profound, which brought 
upon the scene the primal germs of life and caused them to unfold, . . . . we 
see that these very same subtle and exquisite forces have wrought into the very 
fibers of the universe those principles of right living which it is man’s highest 
function to put into practice. 

The distinction between right and wrong, we hence see, is “rooted 
in the deepest foundations of the universe.” According to the hypoth- 
esis of evolution, the ethical sentiment is the product of evolution; 
it has come forth into life because there is an ethical texture in the 
universe itself; according to the logic of evolution, the distinction 
between right and wrong is rooted in the deepest foundations of the 
universe, and the universe is ethical from center to circumference. 
Ethics is the nature of things. 

3- The living God.—There are those who say that evolution has 
to do with the method of creation, and as a consequence it has nothing 
to say concerning origins or ends. But a method that starts nowhere 
and goes nowhither is no method at all. However, for the moment 
we pass over all questions of origin and end, and consider only facts 
and methods. 

In our study of man we find that the idea of God is part and parcel 
of his mental furniture, and is practically universal. Man is a 
religious being—“incurably religious,” in fact. The form of his 
religion may be crude, and his ideas may be superstitious; the object 
of his worship may be unknown and misjudged; but the universal 
belief and impulse and practice declare that religion belongs to the 
nature of man. Now, according to the evolution hypothesis, this 
idea of God is a product of evolution, and, like all other things, it 
has come up from lowly beginnings. The thoroughgoing evolution- 
ist endeavors to explain the method by which man’s religious ideas 
have come into human thought. At first through an experience of 
sleep and dreams, man arrives at the idea of a disembodied spirit; 
he easily makes the transition to the belief in ghosts of the dead. 
These supernatural agents are supposed to do men favors or to send 
men disease, and hence they are to be feared and propitiated. From 
ancestor-worship man passes on to the worship of idols and fetiches: 
through nature-worship man passes on to the belief in deities, and by 
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a process of exclusion he arrives at the idea of Deity. This may all 
be, though it must be confessed that not all the proof has as yet been 
made complete. But for the moment we accept this hypothesis at 
its face value, and ask: What does it imply? What is the logical 
outcome of it all ? 

The idea of God, it is admitted, is here as a part of man’s mental 
furniture. How has this idea got itself wrought into human life? 
The idea could not have come by chance, for evolution allows no 
place for chance to enter and to work; it could not have been snatched 
out of the empty heavens, unless the very heavens are divine; it could 
not have been invented by cunning priests, for this fails to explain 
the consciousness in priests and people. Nor can the idea of God 
be explained on the ground that man has projected his mental pro- 
cesses into the world around him, and has read in the universe the 
projections of his own thought; for this view utterly fails to account 
for the mental state in man himself. How has it come about, also, 
that men’s ideas of God, at first low and base, have become purer and 
higher? This éendency itself must be accounted for, or nothing is 
explained. 

According to the theory of evolution, whatever changes occur in 
the organism are changes induced by the environment. The changes 
that promote the welfare of the organism are called true steps, and 
are rigidly conserved; the changes that are useless to the organism 
are called false steps, and are as rigidly eliminated. In the long 
run, only those changes are conserved which are found to promote 
life. But, according to the theory of evolution, the condition of the 
environment is the occasion of the changes in the organism. The 
changes in the organism are the resultant and correlate of the condi- 
tions of the environment. The presence of the subjective term 
implies the reality of the objective term. The subjective term is a 
reality, and hence the objective term must be a reality also. For 
whatever changes and improvements are found in the organism are 
changes and improvements induced by the environment. To say 
that the subjective term can be existent when the objective term is 
non-existent is wholly without precedent in the whole history of cre- 


ation, and is in direct contradiction of the logic of evolution. Says 
Mr. Fiske: 
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All the analogies of evolution, so far as we have been able to decipher it, are 

overwhelmingly against any such supposition. To suppose that during count- 
less ages, from the sea weed up to man, the progress of life was achieved through 
adjustment to external realities, but that then the method was all at once changed, 
and throughout a vast province of evolution the end was secured through adjust- 
ments to external nonrealities, is to do sheer violence to logic and to common 
sense.” 
According to the logic of evolution, the idea of God has come to birth 
in man’s consciousness because the energies of the universe put it 
there. The idea of God, the subjective term in the relation, has 
come forth in man’s consciousness because there is an objective term, 
a Divine Reality, in the universe itself. When therefore men say 
that the religious ideas of man are products of evolution, they assert 
that these ideas are something which the universe is laboring to bring 
forth. Says John Fiske again: 

The doctrine of evolution asserts, as the widest and deepest truth which the 
study of nature can disclose to us, that there exists a Power to which no limit in 
time or space is conceivable, and that all the phenomena of the universe, whether 
they be what we call material or what we call spiritual phenomena, are manifes- 
tations of this infinite and eternal Power.—Excursions of an Evolutionist, p. 301. 
The poet who speaks of the universe as the star-domed city of God, 
he continues, and reminds us that through every grass blade, but most 
through every living soul, the glory of the present God still beams, 
means pretty much the same thing as Mr. Spencer means, save that 
he speaks with the language of poetry, with language colored by 
emotion, and not with the precise, formal, and colorless language of 
science. 

When the Hebrew prophet declared that “by Him were laid the foundations 

of the deep,” but reminded us, “Who by searching can find Him out ?” he meant 
pretty much what Mr. Spencer means, when he speaks of a Power that is inscru- 
table in itself, yet is revealed in every throb of the mighty rhythmic life of the 
universe. 
These words derive additional meaning from the fact that they were 
spoken in Mr. Spencer’s presence, in exposition of his relation to reli- 
gious thought. At the conclusion of Mr. Fiske’s address, Mr. Spencer 
said: 

Fiske, should you develop to the fullest the ideas you have expressed here 
this evening, I should regard it as a fitting supplement to my life-work. 

7 Through Nature to God, pp. 189, 190. 
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If the religious nature of man has no reality corresponding to it; 
if the subjective term has no objective reality answering to it, then, 
indeed, man is put to hopeless and permanent intellectual and moral 
confusion. A rational, moral, and religious being cannot be produced 
by an irrational, unethical, and godless universe. Ex nihilo nihil. 
According to the logic of evolution, we have found that this is a 
rational world; that is, intelligence and reason are revealed in and 
through its processes and methods. And we have also seen that 
there is an ethical order; that is, an ethical will is revealing and real- 
izing itself in and through the processes and methods of life. And 
in addition we have found that there is a divine Power; that is, there 
is an infinite and eternal Power that is disclosing and fulfilling itself 
in and through the order of the universe. Summing up and com- 
bining our logical results thus far, we find that evolution makes us 
know that there is a rational and ethical Power who is revealing and 
realizing himself in and through the order of the world and the life 
of man. This Power may be as much greater and higher than man 
as the universe is larger and grander than he, but one thing is certain: 
it cannot be less or lower. This Power may possess something 
higher and larger than the fact that we call personality in man; but 
one thing is certain: it cannot possess anything less or lower than 
personality. 

4. The immortal life——In like manner we may apply the logic of 
evolution in its bearing upon the idea of life everlasting. We are 
not here concerned with the origin and development of this belief; 
the belief in an invisible world, whatever may be its origin, is here as 
an indisputable fact in life. It may be, as the evolutionists maintain, 
that this idea has been inwrought into human life in and through a 
process of evolution; it may be that the idea had its beginnings in 
very lowly ideas of sleep and dreams, of swoon and catalepsy; it may 
be that it has been wrought into life through the belief in ghosts and 
spirits, and that it has been wrought out through a process of devel- 
opment. But all this is not to explain away the idea; this is not to 
deny its validity; nay, rather, this is to confirm it; this is to give it 
cosmic and universal warrant. For to say that the belief has come 
into life through the process of evolution is to put the prestige of the 
universe behind it. The moment we say of an idea or a sentiment 
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that it is a product of evolution, we affirm that it is something which 
the universe has been laboring to bring forth. And when we say 
that it is something which the universe has been laboring to bring 
forth, we assert that there is a world of reality above and behind the 
visible. ‘This sentiment could not have developed, were it not advan- 
tageous to man; and it could not have been advantageous to man, 
were it not the correspondence of internal relations to external rela- 
tions. As the eye has been made because there is an objective 
stimulus to call it forth; as the ideas of ethical truth have come forth 
into human thought because the very texture of the universe has an 
ethical significance; so the sentiment of immortality has been inwrought 
into human life by the very universe itself. Man believes that he is 
related to an invisible and eternal world; and, according to the logic 
of evolution, the reality of this belief argues the reality of this world. 
To suppose that the subjective term in the relation is real, when the 
objective term is non-existent, is utterly without precedent in the 
whole history of creation. According to the teaching of science, any 
adjustment whereby life is sustained and advanced is called a true 
step, and any maladjustment whereby life is hindered and wrecked 
is called a false step. This means that Nature throughout her realms 
pitilessly rejects all false steps, and as invariably conserves all true 
steps. Nature throughout her course has carefully conserved the 
steps leading man up into the belief in an invisible and eternal world; 
and hence the analogies of life confirm man’s belief in this world, 
and give that belief universal warrant and validity. This belief, the 
subjective term in the relation, is a fact in human life; and this implies 
an objective reality, the other term in the relation. The whole 
logic of evolution, hence, yields the conclusion and conviction that 
throughout all the ages of the past the human soul has been estab- 
lished in this conviction and belief, because there is an objective 
reality in the universe to call it forth. Thus the belief in an invisible 
and eternal world has the entire prestige of nature behind it. The 
deepest and strongest implication of the doctrine of evolution confirms 
us in the conviction that there is an invisible and eternal world of 
which man is a part and for which he is made. 

In the name of evolution all kinds of objections are framed against 
the fundamental Christian ideas. In the name of evolution agnos- 
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ticism is being promulgated as the wise man’s attitude with respect 
to the questions of Deity and immortality. The cure for an agnostic 
evolution is a logical evolution. It is possible that man will never 
be able to demonstrate God and immortality as one demonstrates a 
proposition in geometry. Here we walk by faith and not by sight. 
But some things of God may be known from nature, says the apostle, 
even his eternal power and Godhead. Whether evolution shall 
finally be accepted as the full and logical explanation of the origin 
and method of things, it is not for us here to determine. The one 
fact that concerns us here is this: that the Christian believer need 
have no fears for the logic of evolution, though that logic be applied 
to the last letter. It is possible that some of the other great Christian 
ideas lie wholly beyond the range of evolution and logic, and that they 
must forever remain matters of revelation and faith. But I am of 
the opinion that the great realities that we know as revelation, incar- 
nation, redemption, and retribution can also be given a place within 
the logic of evolution. At any rate, when we have thus much evi- 
dence that there is an infinite and eternal Power who is rational and 
ethical, who has made man for honor and immortality, we have a firm 
foundation for our faith and a splendid beginning for our theology. 


A fire mist and a planet— 

A crystal and a cell— 
A jelly fish and a saurian, 

And a cave where the cave men dwell; 
Then a sense of law and beauty, 

And a face turned from the clod; 
Some call it Evolution, 

And others call it God.® 


8 W. H. CarRvUTH. 





PERSIAN DUALISM. 
By HENRY GOODWIN SMITH, 
Lane Theological Seminary. 

“WHILE formerly nature was studied as at rest,” says Professor 
Conn, “today it is studied as in motion.”* This happy description 
of present methods applies to historical study as well as to the natural 
sciences. A nation, a language, or a religion is not regarded as a 
fixed quantity. They resemble rivers, not rocks; organisms, not 
crystals. Their significance lies essentially in their movements, com- 
ing forth from pre-existing facts, passing on into succeeding events 
and effects. All that remains today may be the fossil word, yet 
this was once the living, spiritual thought, which moved and grew 
in the flowing current of time. 

Religions, then, are no longer studied as at rest, but as in motion. 
They were not born full-grown. The laws of heredity and environ- 
ment were as active in early days as now. The conditions back of 
early forms may now be pre-historic. Still, the old religious records 
rest, often consciously, upon a past inheritance. “Examining into 
antiquity” are the first words of the first three books of the Shu 
King.? Confucius called himself “a transmitter and not a maker, 
believing in and loving the ancients.” “This is an old rule,” runs 
the Dhammapada,‘ teaching that hatred ceases by love. In the 
Papyrus Prisse, called the most ancient book in the world, the Pre- 
cepts of Ptah-Hotep, in the fifth Egyptian dynasty, declare that 
“justice is great, invariable, and assured; it has not been disturbed 
since the days of Osiris.” And again: ‘‘The limitations of justice 
are invariable; such is the instruction which every man receives 
from his father.”’ Nabuna’id discovered at Sippara the platform 
foundation of the temple of Shamash, laid long before by Naram 
Sin, son of Sargon, “which during a period of thirty-two hundred 
years no king among my predecessors had seen.” Thereupon, 

« The Method of Evolution, p. 1. 3A. W. Loomis, Confucius. 

2 Sacred Books of the East, Vol. III, p.32. 4 Sacred Books of the East, Vol. X, p. 5. 

5 Records of the Past, New Ser., Vol. III, p. 19. 
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“amid joy and rejoicing, I raised its brick-work—not an inch inward 
or outward—upon the platform foundation of Naram Sin, the son 
of Sargon.”® Not an inch inward or outward! What an illustra- 
tion of religious conservatism! Reverence for the past is no recent 
invention. 

The study of religions in motion means, also, that they are to be 
considered in their mutual relations and influences. The civiliza- 
tions that flourished in the valleys of the Indus and the Euphrates, 
the Nile and the Jordan, shared, to some extent, in a common intel- 
lectual and religious life. Beneath the contrasts and rivalries of 
national and theological thought may be found deep resemblances 
in ideas, words, and customs. Some of the Babylonian penitential 
psalms seem to express the same religious psychology and the same 
attitude of the soul toward Deity that are found in many of the 
Hebrew psalms. Eloquent expression of faith in the universal 
providence of the Creator is voiced in the Egyptian “Hymn to Amen 
Ra,” in a manner quite analogous to Psalm 104. This community 
of thought is as distinct in the Aryan peoples as in the Semites. 
Darmesteter has shown that the Indo-European race, in India, 
Persia, Greece, and Italy, was one in the worship of the one supreme 
God, under the names of Varuna, Ahura, Zeus, and Jupiter; all 
of these nations holding this deity to be sovereign, omniscient, and 
moral.’? This common conception is traced back to a pre-historic 
Aryan root, which Darmesteter considers was a nature-god, repre- 
senting the over-arching heaven. But far wider than this is the great 
Aryan equation, which Max Miiller pronounced “the most important 
discovery which has been made during the nineteenth century with 
respect to the ancient history of mankind.” This equation stretches 
over four thousand years of time and over well-nigh four thousand 
miles of Asia and Europe. 

Sanskrit Dyaush Pitar=Greek Zeus Pater=Latin Jupiter=Old Norse Tyr 

The study of Persian dualism grows in interest when viewed in 
the light of these two principles of progress and of interaction of 
thought. Apart from these principles, indeed, regarded separately, 

6G. S. GoopsPEED, History of the Babylonians and Assyrians, p. 370. 

7 Contemporary Review, October, 1879. 

8 Nineteenth Century, October, 1885. 
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by itself, the historic fact is not without importance, for it is one 
of the outstanding phases of Asiatic religious thought, to be con- 
trasted with the monistic, pantheistic theologies which developed 
eastward, in India, and with the monotheistic tendencies of the 
Semites, to the west. But this dualism which developed in Iran 
is vitalized for us when studied “in motion,” as a living organism, 
with a past and a future, and as a plastic substance, influenced by 
and influencing its environment. 

What was the origin of Persian dualism? The linguistic scholars, 
who have traced the thought through the words, have held that the 
Persian, Mazdean religion was derived from the Vedic, or pre- 
Vedic, religion of India. They were led to this conclusion through 
the similarity and connection of many important words found in 
the theologies of both nations. The three most important of these 
words were the Indian Asura, Deva, and Mitra, which became the 
Iranian Ahura, Daéva, and Mithra. By a curious reversal of mean- 
ing, the Devas, the “Bright Ones” of the Vedas, become the oppo- 
nents of the Deity, and the demons of darkness, in the Avesta. The 
general racial and linguistic argument may be conceded; there prob- 
ably was a connection of language and a common racial descent, 
but the dualism of the Iranian religion cannot be deduced from 
Vedic, or Indian, sources. Darmesteter says that the vague and 
unconscious dualism of the Indo-Iranian religion passed by a long 
and slow movement, by insensible degrees, to the sharply defined 
dualism of magism.® Haug finds the origin of the Persian doctrine 
in the contest between the Devas and the Asuras, contained in the 
Aitareya Brahmana.'® Here the Devas are the gods, and the Asuras 
the opposing demigods or demons. It is easy to see how from an 
early usage, when both Asura and Deva were terms for deity, the Per- 
sians could have chosen one for their one God, and used the other 
to signify demon. The New Testament Christian use of the Greek 
words Oeds and Sa/uwv gives an exact analogy to this. But it is 
well-nigh impossible to believe that Persia could have borrowed its 
dualism and reversed both terms. The Persian could have said, 
“Your god is my devil,” but could he have also said, “Your devil 
is my god”? And this is involved in Haug’s theory of a dualism 

9 Sacred Books of the East, Vol. IV, p. lxii. 10 Religion of the Parsis, pp. 269 ff. 
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derived from India. Granting that the Persian word Ahura is 
derived from the Indian Asura, it could have been derived only at 
a time when Asura, in India, meant “God,” and not “opponent of 
the Devas.” The dualism.of the Aitareya Brahmana must there- 
fore be later than this time, and hence could not have been the origin 
of Persian dualism. The proof that the word Ahura was derived 
from Asura is proof that the dualistic conception of Mazdeism was not 
derived from the same Indian source. In the Brahman systems the 
tendency toward pantheism and a monistic view is so pronounced, and 
the connection of these monistic systems with the old Vedism is so 
clear, that we must turn away from India to find the origin of dualism. 

If not from India, whence did it arise? Professor Lehmann, of 
Copenhagen, considers that there was a pre-historic, Scythian root 
of animism and nature-worship, which is the source of Iranian dual- 
ism.** This is a conjecture which admits of little proof or refuta- 
tion. Animism, in general, has strong affinities with a dualistic 
view of nature and providence. The Gathas, however, seem to por- 
tray the followers of the true religion as farmers and herdsmen, 
whose peaceful agricultural life is threatened by northern, nomadic 
Deva-worshiping foes.** It would, therefore, be highly improb- 
able that the Mazda-worshipers borrowed the characteristic ele- 
ment in their religion from the animism and shamanism of their 
Turanian opponents and oppressors. 

There is a clear and historically logical origin of Persian dualism, 
and it is strange that it has been overlooked by many in their search. 
It lies close at hand. It is the Babylonian myth of the struggle 
between Merodach and the dragon, between the God of intelligence 
and the Tiamat monster of the chaos deep. 

There are many points of resemblance, and even of identity, 
between the Babylonian and Zoroastrian dualistic conceptions. In 
the creation tablets, Tiamat, which corresponds to the “deep” of 
Genesis and the “abyss” of the Apocalypse, is personified as the 
Power that rules over the primeval chaos and darkness and the 
horrid brood of 


great serpents, 
Sharp of tooth, merciless in attack. 


11 DE LA SAUSSAYE, Religionsgeschichte, Vol. II, p. 171. 
12 GEIGER, Civilization of Eastern Iranians, Vol. I, p. 12. 
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Marduk, as the selected representative of order and light, advances 
to meet her. In graphic, Miltonic strain is recorded the mighty con- 
test between the deity and the dragon, when “the fates are decided.” 
By his outspread net and his destructive wind, Marduk slays his 
enemy, and of her cloven body forms heaven and earth. George 
Smith says: 

At the head of the seven evil spirits stood Tiamtu, the representative of 
chaos and darkness. One of the most remarkable Babylonian legends yet dis- 
covered is one which tells of the primeval struggle between Tiamtu and Mero- 
dach, between light and darkness or good and evil.*s 
These last words show that, in the mind of the great Assyriologist, 
the Babylonian myth revealed the dualism of the later religion. 

In the Zoroastrian scriptures the primeval contest between Auhar- 
mazd and Aharman is described most fully and picturesquely in the 
Bundahis.'* Here the relation of the powers of light and darkness 
is stated in the precise and formal manner which indicates that the 
work is a product of the later scholastic Mazdeism. The evil spirit 
is represented as distinctly inferior in attributes and power. On 
account of his backward understanding, he was not even aware of 
the existence of Auharmazd until he arose from the abyss and came 
to the light. The light arouses his opposition and his desire mali- 
ciously to destroy it. Feeling his inability to accomplish this single- 
handed, he retires to his abode of gloom, and forms many demons 
and friends, “creatures terrible, corrupt, and bad,” to assist him 
in his evil enterprise. After a colloquy with Auharmazd and the 
appointment of nine thousand years of conflict, Auharmazd recites 
the sacred formula, the Ahuna, and reveals to the Dark Spirit the 
final outcome of the struggle and the annihilation of the demons. 
As the three parts of the Ahuna are recited, the evil spirit contracted 
his body through fear, fell upon his knees, and in the end became 
utterly confounded, and remained three thousand years in confusion. 
Compared with the simpler, cruder form of the Babylonian nature- 
myth, this Zoroastrian narrative reads like the symbolism of an 
ethical philosophy. And yet the natural, logical evolution of this 
ethical speculation from the folklore myth which had prevailed a 
millennium or two before seems to be easily traceable. 

13 Chaldean Account of Genesis, p. 106. 

14 Sacred Books of the East, Vol. V, pp. 3-9. 
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An interesting question as to origins confronts us here. It is 
this: What was the naturalistic source of the Babylonian myth of 
the struggle between Merodach and the dragon? A suggestion 
occurred to the writer, which would not be presented did it not 
receive the support of so high an authority as that of Dr. A. H. 
Keane, F.R.G.S., in the prologue to the English edition of Bousset’s 
Antichrist Legend. It is that the origin of the legend of the conflict 
with the dragon monster was the dim recollection of the pre-historic 
contests of man in the Mesopotamian valley with the saurian rep- 
tiles. Dr. Keane says: 

There can be no doubt that the struggle with these relentless foes must have 

been maintained from age to age throughout the Old and New Stone epochs 
right into pre-historic times. The interval between the dawn of Baby- 
lonian culture and the last ‘amphibious monster slain by neolithic man cannot 
have been too long for the oral transmission of such reminiscences from pre- 
historic to historic times. 
The naturalistic origin of other legends is discussed by Professor 
B. K. Emerson in a very interesting manner.'S He shows that the 
Chimera myth is the “poetry of petroleum,” the Chimera being a 
stream of inflammable gas issuing from a crevice in the mountain 
Yanar-dagh, “The Burning Mountain,” in Lycia; Niobe is “the 
tragic side of calcareous tufa,” being an unusual formation in a 
vertical wall of limestone in the valley of the Nif, back from the Gulf 
of Smyrna. Seen from below, it presents the figure of a woman 
with flowing robes, the drip of the waters from the limestone roof 
representing the tears. In like manner, the Pillar of Salt, or Lot’s 
Wife, is the indirect effect of cliff erosion, and Noah’s flood shows 
the possibilities of the cyclone and the earthquake wave working 
in harmony. 

In the Babylonian narrative of “The War of the Seven Evil 
Spirits against Heaven,” and in the Akkadian poem on “The Seven 
Evil Spirits,” is to be found another Babylonian root of Persian 
dualistic conceptions.*® The seven evil spirits of these primitive 
myths are storm-spirits who were supposed to attack the moon in an 


1s Proceedings of the A. A. A. S., 1896; E. S. Hartianp, Legend of Perseus, 
Vol. ITI, p. 66. 

16 Records of the Past, Vol. V, p. 161; Vol. IX, p. 141. See GuNKEL, Schépfung 
und Chaos, p. 294. 
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eclipse. They are plotting against high heaven, but Bel-Merodach 
places the moon, with the sun and Ishtar, to guard the approach to 
heaven, and close in front of the moon the evil powers are repulsed. 
This is the simple dualism of nature-religion, but it provides a natural, 
historical origin for the Zoroastrian conception of the sevenfold 
hierarchy of both the good and evil powers—Ahura Mazda with 
his six Amesha Spentas opposed by Angra Mainyu with his six 
attendant evil spirits. 

A third distinct line of connection of thought is found in the dragon 
or serpent, as the symbol of evil. Mummu-Tiamat is represented as 
a “dragon of the prime,” and as the mother of a swarming brood of 
reptiles and poisonous vipers. In the account of the Babylonian 
religion given by Berosus there was a “time when there was nothing 
but darkness and an abyss of waters wherein resided most hideous 
beings.”*? The influence of this Babylonian sea-dragon conception 
upon the Old Testament and the Apocalypse has been demonstrated 
brilliantly by Gunkel.*® The influence of the Babylonian ideas upon 
Mazdeism was more immediate and effective. 

In the Vendidad the first creation of Ahura Mazda was the land 


Airyana Vaég6. The first counter-creation of Angra Mainyu was 
“the serpent in the river, and winter, a work of the Daévas.”*® The 
contest with the serpent appears in another form in the struggle 
between Atar, the son of Ahura Mazda, and Ahi Dahaka, the three- 
headed serpent in the Vouru-kashu Sea; although this legend may 
also run back to a Vedic source.?° 


In the exorcisms or incantation formulas may be found a fourth 
point of resemblance in the dualistic ideas of both religions. There 
is the general conception, which is found in many other religions, 
that ills and diseases are the effects of personal spirits, and that these 
effects can be averted by religious performances which neutralize or 
overcome the power of the individual demon. But in the Vendidad 
there are forms of exorcism which recall the Magical Texts of the 
Babylonian religion :?* 

17 Cory, Ancient Fragments, p. 58. 

18 Schopjung und Chaos, p. 114; and Legends of Genesis, p. go. 

19 Sacred Books of the East, Vol. IV, p. 5. 20 Tbid., p. xii. a1 Tbid., p. 144. 
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Perish, O fiendish Drug! Perish, O brood of the fiend! 
Perish, O world of the fiend! Perish away, O Drug! | 
Rush away, O Drug! Perish away, O Drug! 
Perish away to the regions of the north, 
Never more to give unto death the living world of the holy spirit! 
Turning to the Babylonian texts we read 


Away, away, far away, far away, 

For shame, for shame, fly away, fly away, 
Round about face, go away, far away, 
Out of my body, away, etc.” 

The dualistic resemblances between the Babylonian and the Maz- 
dean religions are thus found to cover more ground than the one point 
of the primeval contest between Marduk or Ahura and the opposing 
power. And we may here note the fact that Professor Jastrow con- 
siders that the Babylonian legends did not originally place Marduk 
as the Bright God of deliverance from chaos, but that Marduk's 
prominence in the legend followed his political or theological suprem- 
acy as the patron God of Babylon.?3 This only shows that the 
dualistic conception was more deep-rooted and generic in the national 
religious thought than the particular cult of Merodach. And, if so, 
this conception was more likely to survive through the political and 
theological changes which brought in the Zoroastrian religion. 

If this argument for the Babylonian origin of dualism may be 
regarded as tenable, on account of the foregoing positions, it is strange 
that it has not received more consideration. Jastrow, in his able work 
on The Religions of Babylonia and Assyria, speaks of “the sharp con- 
trast” between the Babylonian and Mazdean religions, and holds 
that with the influx of the new Zoroastrian ideas the further develop- 
ment of the Babylonian worship was cut short. At the close of his 
work he notes the influence of Babylonian religious ideas on the 
Hebrews, on talmudism, on the Apocalypse of John, on the Egyptian 
religion, on the widespread Mithra cult, and on various Gnostic 
sects, but has not a word on its influence upon the religion which 
supplanted it in Mesopotamia.*4 Lehmann, while allowing the possi- 
bility of some Babylonian and Elamitic influence on Parsism, does 

22 JastROW, Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, p. 287. 

23 Ibid., p. 409; GOODSPEED, op. cit., p. 116. 

24 JASTROW, op. cit., pp. 45, 696 ff. 
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not trace it definitely in any point.?5 Geiger, although reacting from 
the view that all Zoroastrianism is to be traced back to Indian, Vedic 
sources, does not find a source in the prior, Persian religion. 

Turning now from the origin and antecedents of dualism to its 
effects or its influence on other religions, we notice that the Babylon- 
jan legends, with their nature-dualism, had a clear influence on the 
Hebrew conceptions. Gunkel’s work in establishing this position 
has already been mentioned. The Tehém, or resounding deep; the 
Rahab and leviathan of the Old Testament; the dragon, “that old 
serpent, which is the devil and Satan,” of the Apocalypse of John, 
are conceptions which are certainly connected with the Babylonian 
Tiamat-Marduk legend. Now, while it is certain that Babylonian 
dualism influenced both Parsism and Judaism, how far did Parsism, 
in a later day, influence Judaism also? Stave’s effort to establish 
this influence may be regarded as successful in part, especially in 
regard to eschatology and angelology.*° The books of Daniel and 
Tobit illustrate this specific Zoroastrian influence clearly. But in 
many points the influence is more in the line of suggestion and stimu- 
lation, rather than the transplanting of a complete conception.?? 

But are there any direct effects of the Parsi dualism in the land 
where it once flourished as a faith? ‘The Guebers of Persia have 
preserved the ritual and ceremonialism of Mazdeism, and seem to 
have retained the beliefs of the ancient religion. The Parsees of 
India also retain the ceremonies of the religion of their fathers, but 
appear to be strict monotheists, resolving into idealism the ancient 
conceptions of the reality of the evil powers. But, according to the 
testimony of missionaries in Persia, distinct traces of the old dualistic 
ideas may be found in the country districts, where the dominant 
Mohammedanism is mingled with beliefs and practices which are 
retained tenaciously, and are quite inconsistent with the nominal 
Mohammedan creed. These Yezedi, or mongrel Mohammedans, 
sacrifice to the devil, on mountains, and preserve a serpent at the place 
of sacrifice. The popular name for Satan is Malik Tawus, “King 
Peacock.” This retention of ancient dualistic conceptions among 

25 DE LA SAUSSAYE, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 154. 

26 Finfluss des Parsismus auf das Judenthum. 

27 Hastincs, Bible Dictionary, Vol. IV, p. 993. 
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the country folk is strikingly analogous with the preservation of primi- 
tive Semitic conceptions of Deity and of sacrifice which Professor S. 
I. Curtiss has found among the Bedouins of Syria.?® 
There is a tendency among Zend scholars to deny that Mazdeism 
was essentially or unqualifiedly dualistic. Haug has held that, 
although dualism is to be found in the authentic teachings of Zara- 
thustra, it was a philosophical conception, but that his religious ideas 
were monotheistic. After studying Haug’s argument, and the pas- 
sages bearing on dualism in the Avesta and the later Pahlavi scriptures, 
it would seem as if the opposite conclusion could be easily maintained. 
The practical, ethical, spiritual religion of Mazdeism was dualistic; 
the speculative, philosophical theology was monotheistic.*9 
The earliest statement of dualism in the Avesta is conceded to be 
in the Gathas, Yasna, xxx. Professor L. H. Mills translates this 
metrically thus: 
Thus are the spirits primeval 
Who, as Twain, by their deeds are famed. 
In thought, in word, and in deed, 
A better, they two, and an evil: 
Of these, let the wise choose aright, 
And not as the evil-minded! 


Then those spirits created 
As first they two came together, 
Life and our death decreeing 
How all at the last shall be ordered; 
For evil men Hell, the worst life, 
For the righteous the Best Mind, Heaven.3° 


The other Gathic passage which teaches dualism clearly is Yasna, 
xlv, 2. This is translated by Geiger as follows: 
Announce will I the two spirits at the beginning of the world: 
Of them spake the blissful also unto the destructive: 
“Neither our thoughts, nor our commands, nor our intelligence, 
Nor our belief, nor our speeches, nor our deeds, 
Nor our doctrines, nor our souls correspond.”’3? 


28 “ Primitive Semitic Religion Today,” Church Quarterly Review, April, 1904. 
29 Religion of the Parsis, pp. 300, 303. 

30 The Gathas of Zarathustra, in Metre and Rhythm. 

3! Civilization of the Eastern Iranians, Vol. I, p. 1x. 
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The Vendidad, the purification code of the Parsi scriptures, repre- 
senting a later stratum of Persian thought than the Gathas, contains, 
in the first Fargard, the account of the sixteen lands created by Ahura 
Mazda, and of the sixteen pests or pestilences created in opposition 
by Angra Mainyu. The Vendidad is full of the incantation formulas 
for the averting or expelling of the evil spirits at well-nigh every 
exigency of life. 

Throughout the Vendidad and in the Yasts there is the constant, 
practical, religious dualism between purity and impurity, fertile 
warmth and winter cold, truth and falsehood, light and darkness, 
life and death. Evil is no philosophical speculation or abstraction, 
as in Haug’s theory. It is the constant foe which must be constantly 
exorcised and overcome. The language of the exorcisms is the 
language of intense, ethical, religious struggle, not the calm of philo- 
sophical thought. 

In the Bundahis, in a still later period, we find more distinctly 
the speculative, theological monotheism, along with practical, reli- 
gious dualism. With careful precision of statement, the doctrine of 
the sole sovereignty of Auharmazd is expounded. He is supreme in 
omniscience and goodness, and peerless in splendor. His dwelling 
is in the region of endless light. On the other hand, Aharman, with 
backward and limited understanding, with malicious nature, dwells 
in the darkness of the abyss, ignorant of the future, and destined 
finally to be brought to naught, with all his creatures. 

Dr. E. W. West, in his introduction to the Bundahis, in the Sacred 
Books oj the East series, says that the powers of Aharman “are con- 
siderably less than those generally assigned by Christians to the devil, 
who is certainly represented as being a more intelligent and ubiqui- 
tous personage.”3? He argues that if belief in Aharman as the 
author of evil makes the Parsi religion a dualism, it is difficult to under- 
stand why a belief in the devil as the author of evil does not make 
Christianity a dualistic form of belief. If it be dualism to hold that 
evils of body and mind proceed from a supernatural, malevolent 
power, then Genesis and Job, the gospels and the Apocalypse, are 
dualistic. The practices of the medieval church, in exorcism and the 
like, were distinctly dualistic, in this sense of the word. But Dr. 

32 Sacred Books of the East, Vol. V, p. \xix. 
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West is not arguing that Christianity is dualistic, and Parsism also. 
He is opposing the view that Parsism is dualistic. He does so on the 
ground that in a late, scholastic treatise of Mazdeism, the Bundahis, 
the attributes of the evil power do not include omniscience, omni- 
presence, or immortality. But the earlier, simpler statements of the 
Avesta go much farther than the mere reference of evil to super- 
natural powers. Life, the human soul, the universe, are viewed as 
battlefields of contending powers. The call of Zoroastrianism was 
the moral, personal appeal to take sides in the essential conflict 
between truth and falsehood, light and darkness, good and evil, life 
and death. It may be said that Christianity makes the same appeal. 
It certainly does. But this does not prove that Parsism was not 
. dualistic. It shows that morally and ethically, not speculatively and 
theologically, Christianity is about as dualistic as Parsism. But in the 
later Pahlavi writings we find dualistic expressions that no Old Testa- 
ment or New Testament writer could have used. In the Dinkard, the 
demon Aresh is represented as shouting, “Auharmazd and Aharman 
have been two brothers in one womb.’’33 In the fifth century A. D. 
the Christian Armenian Eznick attributes to the Persians the belief in 
Zeruan, “Endless Time,” as the first existence. He is the father of 
twins, Ormizt and Arhmen, the one being the fruit of his sacrifices, 
the other the fruit of his doubts.34 No opponent of Judaism or Chris- 
tianity could ever have presented a similar account of the relation of 
Jehovah and Satan. 

The earliest classical references to Zoroastrianism emphasize its 
essentially dualistic character. According to Diogenes Laertius, 
Aristotle held that the Persians believe in two principles (4pxds), 
which are respectively a good daimon and an evil daimon, the name 
of the one being Zeus and Oromazdes, the name of the other being 
Hades and Areimanios.35 Plutarch, in De Iside et Osiride, teaches the 
Persian view to be a dualism of persons, Oromazdes springing from 
purest light, which is the substance resembling him most closely; 
Areimanios coming from darkness and sharing its nature. Such 
references to Zoroastrian dualism might. be multiplied, but there is 

33 Sacred Books of the East, Vol. XXXVII, p. 242. 

34 Haus, Religion of the Parsis, p. 13. 

35 A. V. W. JACKSON, Zoroaster, p. 242, 235. 
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no need. Along with the quotations from the Avesta, and the later 
Parsi scriptures, they prove that the first exponents of Mazdeism, 
the subsequent elaborators of its belief, and its foreign critics among 
the classical writers, all agreed that dualism was an essential char- 
acteristic of the religion. 

It is true that later speculations placed Zervan Akerana, “The 
Boundless Time,” back of both Ormuzd and Ahriman. Dr. E. W. 
West has shown that this doctrine is not in the Avesta, and that time 
is represented as the creature of Ormuzd, not as his creator.3° Per- 
sian thought did not make Chronos the father of Zeus. Greek 
mythology probably introduced the idea into the later Parsi specula- 
tion. But this later speculation shows more. It shows that strict, 
formal monotheism was an achievement, or development, in Mazde- 
ism. If Ahura Mazda, with all his lofty, supreme qualities, had 
also been considered as clearly, monotheistically, the only super- 
natural power, then later thought would not have devised another 
deity, Zervan Akerana, back of him. We cannot imagine, in any 
talmudic treatise, a deity Olam back of Elohim. 

Dualism is an elemental idea which will always endure, under 
advancing forms of interpretation. In the earlier Babylonian myths 
it was naturalistic. ‘The balance and antagonism of natural forces 
was typified in the conflict of the God of order and intelligence with 
the forces of chaos. This represents the primitive expression of the 
law of the struggle for existence and the invariable conditions of 
progress. “Variation is figured by variance, differentiation by 
difference; and the process of creation becomes a warfare of elemental 
powers.”’37_ In the subsequent Persian religion this natural dualism 
became distinctly an ethical dualism. This change was wrought 
out in some individual soul; very probably in the experience of the 
historical person, Zoroaster himself. It is an idea which found a 
congenial soil for a modified growth among the Semitic Yahweh- 
worshipers. It is a permanent idea, and willl endure as long as man 
distinguishes between good and evil. 

Philosophy is essentially monistic; it searches for the One among 
the many. It is impatient of all antagonisms of thought, and ever 
seeks a higher unity that embraces all diversities. 

36 Sacred Books of the East, Vol. V, p. \xx. 

37C. J. Bat, Light from the East, p. 3. 
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Ethics is essentially dualistic, and has always seen the universe 
cloven into two irreconcilable parts. Just so far as theology has 
been dominated by speculative philosophy, it has been monistic, 
pantheistic. God is the One. He is in all, even in the evil wills 
of men. But just so far as theology is dominated by ethical prin- 
ciples, rather than by speculative ideas, so far will the sharp, uncom- 
promising, irreconcilable division between truth and falsehood, 
right and wrong, good and evil, be recognized. And it is far more 
than the intellectual perception that there are two sides. It is the 
inexorable call to the soul to take sides. 

A monistic, evolutionary philosophy and theology may say that 
sin is the remnant of the brute, clinging to the evolving individual. 
We may grant that there is a deep truth in this. The first man is of 
the earth, earthy. First there is that which is natural, afterward 
that which is spiritual. But the essential law of that moral progress 
from the natural to the spiritual is the law of the struggle for spiritual 
existence, under the consciousness of the distinction between good and 
evil. The beginning of morality in man is depicted truly and most 
deeply in the “eternal mythus” of Genesis. The man comes to 
moral self-consciousness as he comes to the knowledge of the dualism 
of good and evil. His moral self then begins its struggle for existence 
and realization. Speculation, faith, theology, say that Good is over 
all, and back of all, and the goal of all. But life, experience, con- 
science, manhood, say that good and evil are both present, and that 
the conflict is on! 

In his Romanes lecture on “Evolution and Ethics,” Huxley has 
given a noble expression of this truth. He holds that there is a dis- 
tinct opposition between the cosmic, evolutionary process and the 
moral, social progress of man. This later ethical progress means 
“the checking of the cosmic process at every step.” It “is opposed 
to that which leads to success in the cosmic struggle for existence.” 
“Tt repudiates the gladiatorial theory of existence.” ‘The ethical 
progress of society depends, not on imitating the cosmic process, 
still less in running away from it, but in combating it.” 

We need not be concerned with Professor Huxley’s consistency 
of thought in making this address, or even with the self-consistency 
of the address. There are certainly superb illustrations in this essay 
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of the gladiatorial art he professedly condemned. But possibly he 
did not realize that the more he emphasized the conflict between the 
natural order and the ethical order, the more he expressed the common 
law, seen in both orders, namely the law of conflict and antagonism. 
This law of conflict is both “cosmic” and ethical. And there can 
be no modern enunciation of this principle of antagonism, made by 
science, or theology which is not influenced in some degree by the 
ancient Persian dualistic ideas. ‘Are God and nature then at 
strife?” Faith and hope answer No! Faith and philosophy both 
believe that 
somehow good 
Will be the final goal of ill. 

But this unity, this goal of triumphant good, is the belief of faith, 
not the evidence of sight; it is the philosophic vision, not the experi- 
ence of today. Struggle, conflict, the constant antithesis of all the 
forces of nature, and of spirit—this is the present fact. The old 
Persian sage recognized this, as probably no man had before him. 
This thought has been bequeathed as an abiding legacy of spiritual 
thought. Judaism and Christianity enlarged and purified the con- 
ception. It penetrated, with too exclusive influence, the gnosticism 
of the early church; it intensified the Manichean revolt against the 
world and the flesh;3* it lay at the heart of the asceticism which arose 
in moral protest against the luxury and sensuality of the age; it 
entered into the Puritan conception of the separation of the sacred 
from the secular. Growing more subtle, more sensitive, and more 
spiritual, a practical, religious dualism of right and wrong is the 
deepest fact in every soul today. 

38 MONT, Mysteries 0} Mithra, p. 207. 





FAITH AND MYSTICISM. 
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CERTAIN tendencies in the religious thought of the present ren- 
der a consideration of the relationship between faith and mysticism 
not only pertinent but important. The idea of evolution, which 
germinated long before our era in the mind of Heraclitus, was in 
the last century given a soil to root in through its verification in 
biology and its application to the criticism of history. Its tremen- 
dous organizing power has left no department of human culture 
untouched. Not only has it knit hitherto unrelated sciences into 
the great web of universal science, not only has it displayed a pro- 
phetic gift by the disclosure of new fact, but it has also compelled 
the disintegration and reabsorption of old and once powerful sys- 
tems of thought. Under its all-dominating shadow they have been 
converted into the rich mold that nourishes the growth of human 
knowledge toward something more stalwart and comprehensive than 
it has been before. Guided by the idea of evolution, the human 
mind has been bent upon the task of rendering the universe more 
rational. It has felt the zest of knowing and the mastery over things 
that reason can give. It has seen troop after troop of new facts 
surrender and fall into line under the spell of its new watchword. 
It has routed whole cohorts of superstitions and fears, which have 
waged a guerrilla warfare against human peace for centuries. But 
the conquests of reason have made it somewhat ruthless in assuming 
that everything is hostile and irrational which does not yield at once 
to its commands. Even the rational faculty may become intoxi- 
cated with its own achievements. And this is what we mean by 
“rationalism”—reason intoxicated by the sense of its power. The 
attempt to unravel the tangle of the universe and reel it off as a single 
thread may lead to an impatient snapping of the thread when the 
tangle refuses to yield. Evolutional philosophy, which is the form 
of much present-day rationalism, has shown some of this impatience. 
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Because it has been able to include a larger array of facts than its 
predecessors, it has sometimes been ready to deny facts which must 
be dealt with in an entirely different way. For example, because 
it has wrought the animism of the pagan world and Christian super- 
stition into one evolutionary process, it has looked to see the whole 
fact of Christianity volatilize, leaving only a vaporous Unknowable. 
But the human spirit protests against this over-simplification of its 
world. It is in possession of more facts than have been dreamed 
of in this philosophy. In reply to the protest that matter and energy 
and life and mind cannot in their essence be known, and that there- 
fore God and the meaning of the universe are unknowable, it points 
to its experience of God and bids philosophy be just to that. If the 
process of knowing which consists in linking fact to fact in an end- 
less chain of causation cannot comprehend religious experience as 
being the grasping of reality, then there must be other ways of 
knowing. 

Faith and mysticism are names for the two forms of experience 
to which appeal is made against an all-engulfing rationalism. Evi- 
dence that such a protest is one of the important signs of the times is 
close at hand. From within the pale of the Christian church we hear 
it in the watchword “back to Christ.” The new rationalism mani- 
fest in our modern philosophy of nature and of history may menace 
the old rationalism which framed our theologies, but behind these 
theologies is a living experience. Back to the source of this expe- 
rience and know Christ first-hand through the personal acquaint- 
ance of faith! Renew the living intercourse with God through his 
perfect embodiment, which is the material of all theology, and then 
insist that the philosophy of religion shall do it justice. This same 
trend of thought receives expression in the emphasis which the most 
recent theological literature places upon the importance of person- 
ality in religion. As examples may be cited the recent books of 
President King of Oberlin College. With him the way to knowledge 
of reality in its fulness is that of personal relationship, or faith, 
because the full reality is always personal. On the continent of 
Europe the Ritschlian school of theology carries similar tendencies 
to a greater length. Revolting not only from the old rationalism, 
which substituted the fides quae creditur for the fides qua creditur, 
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but also from the new, which tended to eliminate faith altogether, it 
has gone so far as to exile philosophy from the realm of religious 
truth, claiming for faith exclusive rights in dealing with the super- 
natural. 

The new emphasis upon mysticism comes chiefly from non- 
Christian circles. The discussion of the ‘“mind-cure movement” 
by Professor James, of Harvard, in his recent Gifford Lectures 
shows that mysticism is one of its important elements. Although 
he does not treat of this movement under the head of mysticism, 
yet it is evident that the verifications of the mind-curers’ teachings, 
the experiences of physical and spiritual renovation, are often of a 
mystical type. Professor James has dignified what he calls the 
mind-cure movement by his treatment of it. Other modern “isms” 
of a less estimable sort—various esoteric cults and theosophies— 
display even more markedly the spirit of mysticism. They are wont 
to be regarded with more or less disdain, but nevertheless they have 
this in common with the more normal and substantial movement 
already noted in Christianity itself, that they are a protest against 
the negations of a too successful rationalism. Moreover, the 
importance of mysticism in the evolution of Christianity should be 
a warning against an indiscriminate condemnation of its modern 
forms. 

It thus appears, on the one hand, that faith and mysticism may 
be coupled together as constituting a reaction against the rational- 
istic thinking of the century just past, and, on the other, that they 
are, in point of fact, divergent tendencies. Nor does this diver- 
gence consist solely in the proneness even of the vital piety of the 
Christian church to ignore the religious growths external to it. The 
Ritschlian school of thought at least assumes that there exists between 
the two a radical opposition of principle. It does not hesitate to 
condemn the mystical elements in the fruitful movements of Pietism 
and Methodism, and to ascribe their services to the presence in them 
of forces of a contrary nature. On the other hand, Professor James’s 
analysis in his Varieties of Religious Experience leads him to say 
“that personal religious experience has its root and center in mys- 
tical states of consciousness.”* Of the reality of such states he aims 


*P. 379- 
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to convince us, and also “of the paramount importance of their 
function.” Again he says, using the very terms we have employed, 
“faith-state and mystical state are practically convertible terms.”’? 

These conflicting points of view furnish the theme for the present 
article. Are faith and mysticism contrary principles in the spiritual 
life? Do they ultimately yield different religions? Or are they, 
rightly understood, compatible; and if so, what is the adjustment 
between them which yields the soundest spiritual life and the fullest 
experience of God? 

To secure a basis for comparison we need to return to the antith- 
esis to rationalism which is common to both faith and mysticism. 
The existence of such an antithesis in current thought has been 
pointed out. How deep and well-grounded is.it ? 

First as to rationalism and faith. What meaning shall these terms 
have for our present discussion? By “faith” I understand that 
attitude of free submission of the soul through which the reality and 
power of God are sought and found. By “rationalism” I intend to 
denote the absolutism of the discursive intellect—the insistence that 
the reasoning process is our only means of establishing reality. 

At the outset it should be observed that, contrary to the usual 
conception, it is rationalism that is dogmatic in its attitude and faith 
that is empirical. The idea of faith which has just been defined, 
and which corresponds to the movements in religious thought already 
noted, does not involve the acceptance of a system of doctrine in its 
systematic wholeness. It says: “Back to Christ, back to the sources 
of inspiration; know for yourself that God is in the world; experi- 
ence in your own life his creating and his recreating power; and 
then give this experience the best utterance you can.” This utter- 
ance must be as full, complete, and systematic as possible. Truth 
is useful in proportion as it is clearly comprehended and compen- 
diously stated. When our truth is carefully formulated, other things 
being equal, we are best prepared for action. When truth is fitted 
to truth in a systematic whole, we are most ready to shape a com- 
prehensive plan. Nevertheless, the life is more than the system; it 
precedes it and is in turn its goal. The experience of God must 
always be profounder than its expression, unless that expression is 

2P. 424. 
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to be hollow and unreal. Thus faith, as a distinct principle of life, 
is truly empirical. So far as it has failed to be this, so far as it has 
failed to make experience the foundation of doctrine and to hold 
doctrine subject to the verification of experience, it has been identical 
with rationalism, and has partaken of that spirit which the piety of 
the present finds to be fatal to its life. 

At all events, in the face of the negations of modern science there 
is small hope for a rationalistic conception of faith. Science makes 
its appeal to experience, and refuses to speculate beyond the realm 
of possible experience. This is the reason for its convincingness. 
This is the strength of its veto power, when it deals with long-cher- 
ished beliefs. Its peculiar authoritativeness results from the fact 
that it has deliberately abandoned the realm of mere abstract logical 
possibility and estimates the worth of a system in proportion to its 
verifiableness. If now in our religious thinking we urge the claims 
of doctrine without regard to their verification in the experience of 
faith, basing them solely upon the thinkability of the dogma in ques- 
tion and upon the needs of our system, then we alienate at once 
minds imbued with the spirit of scientific thought. On the other 
hand, it is a distinct gain to recognize this degree of identity between 
the methods and spirit of science and faith. Each founds its beliefs 
upon experience; each regards verification as the final court of 
appeal. 

But when science becomes agnostic philosophy, then we have that 
rationalism against which faith revolts, and then we have a dogma- 
tism exactly similar to that with which theology has so often been 
reproached. This modern dogmatism, it is true, differs in one point 
from that of the ancient nature-philosophy and from rationalistic 
theology. It is not a dogmatism of system, but rather a dogmatism 
of method. That is to say, it is willing to submit its results and its 
system to correction and revision from experience, so long as that 
experience is of a certain kind and is regulated by a certain method. 
All other methods, however, and all other kinds of experience are — 
ruled out. They do not give objective truth, but are fatally infected 
with subjectivism, and must ultimately lead to delusions as baneful 
as those which rigid scientific method has only just succeeded in 
dispelling. 
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A few words from Professor James will set forth what I mean by 
this dogmatism of method: 

There are plenty of persons today—‘“scientists” or “‘positivists” they are 
fond of calling themselves—who will tell you that religious thought is a mere 
survival, an atavistic reversion to a type of consciousness which humanity in 
its more enlightened examples has long since left behind and outgrown. If you 
ask them to explain themselves more fully, they will probably say that for primi- 
tive thought everything is conceived under the form of personality. The savage 
thinks that things operate by personal forces, and for the sake of individual 
ends. For him even external nature obeys individual needs and claims, just as 
if these were so many elementary powers. Now science, on the other hand, 
these positivists say, has proved that personality, so far from being an element- 
ary force in nature, is but a passive resultant of the really elementary forces, 
physical, chemical, physiological, and psycho-physiological, which are all imper- 
sonal and general in character. Nothing individual accomplishes anything in the 
universe save in so far as it obeys and exemplifies some universal law.? 

The process by which the universe has been thus depersonalized 
is a familiar one. The concrete data of sense are broken up into 
qualities. From these certain ones which seem more essential are 
abstracted and the rest are ignored. These abstracted qualities are 
linked together as cause and effect, and thus we arrive at a single 
general law in the place of the many concrete individuals. So it 
comes about that the whole universe is conceived from the stand- 
point of motion, the narrower realm of living beings, from the stand- 
point of organizing spontaneity, and the still more limited sphere of 
conscious life, according to the laws of association of ideas. These 
groupings of vast ranges of fact under general laws are of the highest 
value. They give us synopses of the universe. They enable us to 
react on the outer world intelligently, because they deliver us from 
the bewilderment of details. We can deal with our environment 
handily by means of these compendia. Our actions become swift 
and sure. It is from the point of view of controlling our environ- 
ment that the laws of science are valuable. They enable us to fore- 
see events, to eliminate the injurious elements and secure the bene- 
ficial ones. They contribute to man’s mastery over nature and the 
freedom of his spiritual life. 

If, however, they are given absolute finality, if they are regarded 
as the sole expression of reality, then they impoverish the world and 

3 Op. cit., p. 119. 
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enslave man. The full palpitating reality of the individual is ignored; 
man is a thrall instead of a freeman. The human person, like all 
other particular manifestations of matter and force, is a vanishing 
phase of an infinite process. No act that he performs is original. 
No thought he thinks could be other than it is. All those sentiments 
and aspirations which are founded on the belief in himself as a free 
and permanent power are utter delusions. These delusions with 
respect to one’s own inner life cannot indeed be dispelled, but with 
respect to reality other than the human person they can and must 
be. Much in the universe may be essentially unknowable, but that 
which is knowable, and accordingly that which is the only reality for 
us, is the aimless but relentless whirl of the infinite cosmic process. 

But this absolutism which some scientists have been ready to 
claim for their view of the world is the result of forgetting two things. 
In the first place, there has been the tendency to overlook the fact 
that science obtains its results by abstracting certain elements from 
reality in its concrete fulness. To be sure, it takes what is most 
important from a certain point of view. But those aspects of things 
which it neglects may be from other standpoints of vastly greater 
consequence. In the second place, it seems to forget that there are 
such other standpoints, or at least that they may be used for the 
interpreting of the world about us. It is for this latter reason that 
we may accuse much of our so-called modern science with being 
simply rationalistic philosophy, and charge it with having escaped 
from dogmatism as to results only to fall into an equally fatal dog- 
matism of method. 

Why then, we may ask, should the processes of intellect be held 
to be our only means of becoming acquainted with reality? Why 
may not the way we react on the world about us have something to 
do with the meaning we find in it? The impressions which things 
produce upon man are not limited merely to sensations, nor to the 
mechanism of cause and effect which the mind constructs out of our 
sensations. These impressions strike through to the deeper levels 
of our consciousness; they awaken the emotions and the acts of will 
which constitute our very life. But the emotional and volitional 
nature of man is the seat of his individuality. This is the realm 
where there is the least uniformity, where the peculiar and specific 
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are at their maximum. Evidently the kind of experience one gets 
on these levels will depend in part upon the attitude which prevails 
there. The heart and the will have something to do with detecting 
the meaning of the world. The pure in heart see God. 

Dark is the world to thee: thyself art the reason why; 

For is He not all but that which has power to feel “I am I’? 

Glory about thee, without thee; and thou fulfillest thy doom, 

Making Him broken gleams, and a stifled splendour and gloom. 
Is the universe without a heart to us? Let us tune our own hearts 
to the right pitch and, when by sympathetic resonance it catches the 
tone of an infinite harmony, trust its message. Is the ceaseless toil 
and travail of the universe all to no purpose? Let us bend our 
energies toward realizing the best we know, and the seemingly aim- 
less moiling will be revealed as a working together for good. ‘Ask, 
and it shall be given you; seek, and ye shall find; knock, and it shall 
be opened unto you; for everyone that asketh, receiveth; and he that 
seeketh, findeth; and to him that knocketh it shall be opened.” These 
words, spoken not simply of petition, but of all willing, contain a 
theory of knowledge, a philosophy of life. 

In such words as the foregoing faith bears witness to its experi- 
ence. It does not controvert any of the conclusions of science that 
have been reasonably verified or have any hope of verification. It 
does not require science to prove any particular conclusion of its own. 
But it values its own experience as knowledge. It has experienced 
the reality and power of infinite love and righteousness. It has the 
conviction empirically verified that the world is the work of God and 
is realizing his ends. For science to deny the reality of these expe- 
riences of faith, and to insist that they are not knowledge, is pure 
dogmatism. So far as men of science take such an attitude, they 
fall victim to a superficial rationalism. The empirical attitude of 
faith is broader philosophically and leads to the profounder insight. 

But not only does a sound philosophy justify the present reaction 
against negative rationalism in favor, not of a positive rationalism, 
but of faith; it even requires science to sign articles of friendship 
with the latter. The two are in fundamental respects akin, and 
ultimately science must recognize the primacy of faith. By the pre- 
liminary definition already given, faith is that attitude of free sub- 
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mission of the soul through which the reality and power of God are 
sought and found. Faith is thus primarily a function of our active 
natures, of the feelings and the will. Its experience of God is con- 
ditioned upon a moral attitude of the practical side of our being, 
just as the prerequisite of vision is facing the light. Now, taken a 
little more generically, faith might be said to be any attitude of the will 
that is the condition of getting knowledge. But when the conception 
is thus enlarged, it appears as the common ground on which science 
and religion meet. The will to believe is not only an indispensable 
constituent of the religious life, but it enters to some degree also into 
our most scientific experience. Let us consider for a moment the 
relation of the will to our knowledge. 

The new psychology, says President King, 
has added one distinctive contribution of rapidly growing influence—the central 
importance of action. Body and mind we are made for action. Nor is this a 
rebound to a new extreme. The natural terminus of all experiences, bodily and 
mental, is action. For the very sake, therefore, of thought and feeling, one 
must act. The emphasis on action is indeed a protest against mere intellectual- 
ism or romanticism, but it is at the same time an insistence on the unity of man 
and on the whole man.‘ 
What is recognized here is the reflex influence of the will upon our 
intellectual life. But modern criticism of knowledge goes farther 
and recognizes the will at the very foundation of the knowing process. 
Sigwart in his work on logic, from which I translate somewhat freely, 
says that in our purpose to know nature we implicitly 
make the presupposition that the perceptions which come to us from the outer 
world will conform to the requirements of our thinking and will submit to being 
arranged in a system of concepts connected according to law. This presuppo- 
sition is a postulate and rests ultimately upon our will.5 
That is to say, the whole fabric of science rests upon the will to 
know, and consequently upon the belief that the real world is of such 
a nature that it will lend itself to the forms of human reason. 

Professor Le Conte® draws a parallel between science and religion 
to show how both rest upon postulates, that is, faiths: 

The necessary postulate of science, without which scientific activity would 
be impossible, is the rational order of the universe; and similarly, the necessary 

4 Reprint from AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY, Vol. III, p. 302. 

S Logik, Vol. II, p. 19. 6 Essay in Royce’s Conception of God. 
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postulate of religion, without which religious activity would be impossible, is a 
moral order of the universe. As science postulates the final triumph of reason, 
so religion must postulate the final triumph of righteousness. Science believes 
in the rational order, or in law, in spite of apparent confusion; she knows that 
disorder is only apparent, only the result of ignorance; and her mission is to show 
this by reducing all appearances, all phenomena, to law. So also religion is 
right in her unshakable belief in the moral order, in spite of apparent disorder 
and evil; she knows that evil is only apparent, the result of our ignorance and 
our weakness; and her mission is to show this by helping on the triumph of 
moral order over disorder. We may, if we like—as indeed many do—reject the 
faith in the Infinite Goodness, and thereby paralyze our religious activity; but 
then, to be consistent, we must also reject the faith in the Infinite Reason, and 
thereby paralyze our scientific activity. 

The antithesis between rationalism and faith is not an antithesis 
between science and faith. Rationalism is only an abuse of the 
authority of science. That authority rests upon a faith which springs 
from a pressing human need, and upon the abundant verification 
which the vigor of that faith has been able to secure for itself. It 
cannot be used to veto another faith which rests upon a profounder 
need and which has its own verification. 

One point remains in the comparison of rationalism with faith, 
which is also important for determining the relation between faith 
and mysticism. In making the subjective basis for the experience 
of faith the will to believe, do we not cut loose from rational standards 
and so take ground inferior to rationalism? What is to exclude pure 
arbitrariness in matters of faith and to prevent one from willing to 
believe whatever one desires? This would be a real danger, were it 
not that the will as well as the intellect has its norm, its test of rightness 
and wrongness, of the true and the untrue. This norm is the simple 
sense of “ought,” to which consciousness holds without exception 
every volition subject. Only the will to believe which springs from 
the ethical demands of our nature can be called religious faith. So 
long as our conception of God is the conception of a Being of infinite 
righteousness and love, so long will the faith by which we have 
experience of God arise only from consciousness of a moral need. 
That which lays hold of us with absolute authority and becomes the 
very voice of God to us, the very power of his presence, must be some- 
thing that evokes in us what ought to be. The infinite would fall short 
of divinity were it anything less than that. The willing in which the 
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experience of God comes is moral willing. Faith, though it be but 
as a grain of mustard seed, is always a moral act. As soon as God 
lays hold of any heart, its moral experience begins. And no other 
attitude than a willingness to be made righteous can ever make 
possible the knowledge of God. 

We have seen that faith makes its protest against rationalism on 
the basis of unique experiences, that these experiences involve the 
levels of our being which lie deeper than the rational faculty, and that 
the norm by which they are tested is the moral consciousness. Should 
reflection upon the antithesis between mysticism and rationalism yield 
the same results, then we might agree with the dictum already quoted, 
that “‘faith-state and mystical state are practically convertible terms.” 

In the first place, mysticism repudiates the veto of its experiences 
which rationalism would pronounce on the ground that they are not 
directly describable, and cannot be fully apprehended, by the rational 
faculty. On the contrary, those experiences on which it places the 
highest value are unique and ineffable. On this point there is a 
certain kinship between mysticism and faith. James names as the 
first characteristic of the mystic state ineffability. 

The subject of it immediately says that it defies expression, that no ade- 
quate report of its contents can be given in words. It follows from this that its 
quality must be directly experienced; it cannot be imparted or transferred to 
others. In this peculiarity mystical states are more like states of feeling than 
like states of intellect. No one can make clear to another who has never had 
a certain feeling, in what the quality or worth of it consists.” 

Herrmann, on the other hand, who repudiates the notion that 
mystic state and faith-state are synonymous, says nevertheless: 

On one point we agree, that the inner life of religion is ultimately something 
mysterious and incommunicable. No man can by anything that he imparts 


help another to possess that which is best in religion. The individual must 
experience it for himself as a gift from above.® 


The coincidence in the descriptions given of faith and mysticism 
by men who have judged so oppositely as to the relationship between 
the two suggests the possibility that the views of each on this latter 
point should be somewhat modified. 

It will be instructive to pursue the comparison farther. The 

7 Op. cit., p. 380. 8 Der Verkehr des Christen mit Gott, p. 14. 
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second characteristic of mystical states mentioned by James is moetic 
quality. 

They are states of insight into depths of truth unplumbed by the discursive 
intellect. They are illuminations, revelations, full of significance and impor- 
tance, all inarticulate though they remain.® 
But it is to insights which the discursive intellect cannot fully inter- 
pret that Herrmann refers when he says that the foundation of religious 
faith cannot be technically established, but must be found by each 
individual in a personal experience.*° 

In the third place, we find mystical experiences to be characterized, 
according to James, by transiency: 

Mystical states cannot be sustained for long. Except in rare instances, 
half an hour, or at most an hour or two, seems to be the limit beyond which they 
fade into the light of common day. Often, when faded, their quality can but 
imperfectly be reproduced in memory, but when they recur it is recognized; 
and from one recurrence to another it is susceptible of continuous development 
in what is felt as inner richness and importance." 

With this compare the words of Herrmann in description of faith: 

The mood in which the thought “God is present” is the expression of a 
direct experience cannot, to be sure, permeate the soul even of the most religious 
every moment. But in the soul through which this mood has passed its 
traces still remain and keep alive the longing for its peace.™ 
Herrmann would not, to be sure, regard faith as merely transient 
experience, but still its maximum is of this character. He says that 
the religious life reaches its maximum in the hallowed moments of immediate 


experience of God, and without these all the rest is so empty and vain that it 
simply does not deserve to be called religion.” 


Finally, mystical states are marked by their passivity. Says 
James: 

Although the oncoming of mystical states may be facilitated by preliminary 
voluntary operations, as by fixing the attention, or going through certain bodily 
performances, or in other ways which manuals of mysticism prescribe; yet when 
the characteristic sort of consciousness once has set in, the mystic feels as if his 
own will were in abeyance, and indeed sometimes as if he were grasped and held 
by a superior power. 

But on this point also we find a general agreement with Herrmann’s 
analysis of faith: 

9 Op. cit., p. 380. 11 Op. cit., p. 381. 13 Ibid., p. 20. 

10 Op. cit., p. iv. 12 Op. cit., p. 14. 14 Op. cit., p. 381. 
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We are convinced that without the mysterious experience of God’s inworking 
in the soul all religion would be nought. The nucleus of faith is the sense of 
being apprehended, wrought upon, changed by the power of God. To be sure, 
this activity of God in us, if it be real, must mean activity on our own part toward 
his ends, but its beginning is in passivity, submission, obedience. 

We have taken these two authors for comparison, because they 
agree in their reaction against rationalism in favor of the authority 
of the spiritual life, and yet maintain contradictory positions with 
respect to the relation of the two great forms of spiritual experience, 
faith and mysticism. The one declares that faith-state and mystical 
state are identical; the other seeks to rule out mysticism from the life 
of faith. It would seem, however, that the absoluteness of these 
latter judgments requires some modification. On the one hand, the 
general resemblance between the characteristics of faith and mysti- 
cism which has been noted indicates that to insist on eliminating the 
mystical from our religion would mean an impoverishment of faith 
itself. On the other hand, the history of Christianity shows that an 
undue valuation of ecstasy, transport, and trance states, which con- 
stitute mysticism in its acute form, has been one of the great menaces 
of the religious life. There is need of a reconsideration of what these 


conceptions connote, if we are to estimate the forces they stand for 
intelligently and to avoid doing injustice to important religious inter- 
ests. 


An essential point in the discussion appears when James says that 
“personal religious experience has its root and center in mystical 
states of consciousness,”’ and adds: ‘‘My own constitution shuts me 
out from their enjoyment almost entirely.” This is equivalent to 
saying that personal religion is a matter of temperament, a type of 
experience that is possible or impossible according to the quality of 
one’s nervous system. James has carefully guarded against a depre- 
ciation of the worth of religion, either from the moral or the meta- 
physical standpoint, on account of its temperamental character. 
Nevertheless, religion as an experience of the divine is something from 
which a large portion of mankind would be excluded for lack of the 
requisite nervous endowment. Hence his effort to persuade us that 
possibility and permission of believing “are all that the religious con- 
sciousness requires to live on.” *5 

ts Ibid., p. 429. 
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But if-we revert for a moment to what has been said in developing 
the conception of faith, we shall see that certain of its elements have 
not been absorbed by mysticism. While it resembles the latter in 
giving knowledge of a unique and individual sort not easily communi- 
cable, and while this knowledge is acquired through a passive relation 
to a higher power, yet the two types of experience differ at important 
points. In the first place, mystical states are almost wholly affairs 
of the feelings, while faith relates both to the heart and to the will. 
The passivity in which the supernatural is apprehended is with faith 
an act of submission. The subjective conditions of the experiences of 
faith are not matters of temperament, but are determined by the will. 
For faith as for mysticism the spirit is like to the wind which bloweth 
where it listeth. But the conditions of its reception are not indeter- 
minable and occult. “He that willeth to do His will shall know.” 
The only function that the will can play in mysticism is to prepare 
the mind by exercises physical or mental for its ecstasy. In faith it 
is the will itself that is in the grip of the supernatural; and so, while 
there is passivity toward the higher power, there is, as a result, a 
broader and deeper activity on the side of human relations. 

The fact that the uniqueness of faith’s experiences depends upon 
an attitude of the will points to a second great difference between it 
and mysticism. As has already been said, our whole voluntary life 
is subject to the norm furnished by our moral consciousness, and it 
is only the attitude of the will which is determined by this conscious- 
ness that can be called faith at all. This must necessarily be, so 
long as faith is an experience in which God is found. Unless we 
surrender the hard-won conception of God as a purely moral being, 
we are bound to insist that faith, which claims to have communion 
with him, must be to some degree a moral posture of the soul. Thus 
in this second respect faith is distinguished from all states which are 
conditioned upon a certain temperament. One’s personal constitu- 
tion cannot exclude one from a moral attitude of heart and will, nor 
from the experiences which depend thereon. 

There is enough in common between faith and mysticism to enable 
us to understand why they should both appear in the common réle 
of protestants against rationalism. But, in the light of the dis- 
tinctions just developed, one cannot hesitate as to the relative 
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value to be placed upon them with reference to each other. Faith, 
and not the mystical state, is the root and center of personal reli- 
gious experience. It makes the same claim as does mysticism to 
insight and to immediacy of relationship with the supernatural; 
but it transcends the latter in being able to accredit its experi- 
ences before that bar of the human soul, the moral consciousness. 
And further, because its foundation is not in individual tempera- 
ment, but in our common voluntary life, it is able to transmute 
its experiences, private and personal though they are, into a social 
force for the spiritualization of the human kind. The primacy, then, 
as between these two supra-rational modes of experience, belongs to 
faith. Does the heart, in humble submission to the best that it 
knows, find itself upborne from feebleness to strength and from 
groping to insight? ‘Then it must needs say, “This:is God.” On 
the other hand, is it suddenly rapt away from things of sense and 
thrilled through and through with things ineffable? It has only a 
mystery to ponder. It was not the unspeakable words unlawful for 
man to utter that made Paul the prime minister of the kingdom of 
Christ; it was rather the strength made perfect in weakness. 

By the two great tests of spiritual experience, moral authority 
and social regenerative power, we affirm the superiority of faith over 
mysticism as a way to knowledge of the supernatural. It is true, 
James explicitly submits the experiences of mysticism to the practical 
test, and inquires after their fruits for life. And this is a tacit 
admission of a part of the contention just made. But what he has 
failed to recognize is that the faith-state exists as something distinct 
from the mystical state, and that accordingly the subjective condi- 
tions of personal religious experience are such as to make it, not an 
affair of individual temperament, but rather a prerogative of all 
mankind. 

On the other hand, so long as the primacy of faith is recognized, 
we have seen as yet no reason why the experiences of mysticism 
should not be tributary to it. A general similarity between the two 
has already been shown to exist. It is surely arbitrary to rule out 
the mystical altogether, even though its peculiar authority must be 
disputed even for the individual who feels it. The strange elation, 
the clarifying, doubt-dissolving insight, the poignancy, the tidal joy 
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of which the mystic strives to tell—these, it may be, are the initial 
or reinforcing experiences which secure that submission of the will 
whereby God is known. 


Il. 


The radical difference between faith and mysticism, as already 
developed, consists in the fact that the former type of experience is 
impossible except as it includes a moral attitude on the part of the one 
who has it. This difference, then, is concerned with the subjective 
aspects of the two kinds of states. But an equally radical difference 
appears when we look for their objective grounds. Faith recognizes 
as its objective basis historical revelation. Especially in Christianity 
the source of the life of faith is that God is revealed in Jesus Christ. 
It is otherwise with mysticism. The chief motive for Herrmann’s 
arraignment of mysticism is its rejection of the historical. “It is a 
form of piety,” he says, “that feels the historical element in the posi- 
tive religions to be burdensome and so throws it aside.”*® And this 
is just what James has done in shaping the Gifford Lectures. At the 
very outset he puts aside, not only ecclesiastical, but all historical, 
religion. And this is not simply for the sake of limiting his material; 
it is because he does not consider them germane to his topic, which 
is personal religion. Historical religion—by which we mean religious 
life which is sustained by a historical revelation—is classed as second 
hand. That “acute” religion which is personal communion with 
God is sought elsewhere and found only in mysticism. 

Both Herrmann and James are in reaction against rationalism, and 
both are emphasizing the supreme worth of a religion as a direct 
personal experience. But the latter is thereby led to reject the his- 
torical, and accordingly is left with nothing but pure mysticism as a 
type of positive experience of God. The former finds his ideal 
satisfied by the historical, and consequently rejects the mystical alto- 
gether. There is danger to religion as a social regenerative force in 
the one position, and in the other there is risk of quenching the very 
spontaneity of religious life which Christianity generates. In order 
to avoid both Scylla and Charybdis, let us ask the following questions: 
(1) Is it not possible for the experience generated by historical revela- 

16 Op. cit., p. 20. 
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tion to be direct, personal communion between the soul and its God ? 
(2) Is there not something truly mystical in the way historical revela- 
tion influences the individual, and are we not therefore bound to 
recognize the mystical, even in its more marked types, as a possible 
form of communion with God? 

When we ask after the possibility of direct experience of God, we 
probe to that which both faith and mysticism declare to be ineffable; 
yet since with faith the inner conditions of the experience are not 
accidents of temperament, but a disposition of the voluntary life, it 
is feasible to delineate its general form. 

The simplest exposition of the soul’s claim to have communion 
with God is that it means the disclosure of a Being of absolute power 
and righteousness, the Supreme Reality and the Supreme Goodness. 
If after any fashion whatever the soul attains the vision of a Reality, 
whose authority over it is absolute, and from whom it receives a power 
that masters all other powers, then it knows the meaning of God. It 
matters not whether the vision flashes or dawns upon consciousness, 
nor whether the power lays hold upon the soul with violence or steals 
in like solar heat; if the command is that from which there is no 
dissent, if the mastery is such that it sets one free, they can mean 
nothing but the presence of God. 

The finality of such experience cannot be questioned, and yet there 
is nothing in it which excludes the historical from being the form in 
which it is clothed. Nor would the finality be enhanced by the 
exclusion of the sensible or the historical. Mystical experiences, it is 
true, impress the recipients at times as being entirely divorced from 
sense, but they cannot escape the suspicion of having had as their 
accompaniment a widely diffused stimulation of brain activity. We 
will not dogmatize as to the extent to which psychic and cerebral 
processes condition each other, but the credentials of the supernatural 
are not to be found in the absence of physical concomitants. Both 
the sensible and the historical may be the envelope that enwraps 
truth transcending place and time. 

But it is not simply true that the supernatural is not precluded 
from historical religion. On the contrary, the question should be 
raised whether the latter is not peculiarly the channel of supernatural 
influence. Leaving aside the miraculous in the realm of physical 
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nature as not germane to our particular theme and as being of subor- 
dinate significance in the question of personal religion, we ask by 
what avenues we may best hope to know the reality of such Supreme 
Authority and Power as alone can constitute the divine. Mr. James 
himself helps us when he declares that personality is the only full 
reality of which we have knowledge. To quote his words: 

As soon as we deal with private and personal phenomena as such, we deal 
with realities in the completest sense of the term.” . . . . Any concrete personal 
experience is a full fact, even though it be an insignificant fact; it is of the kind 
to which all realities whatsoever must belong; the motor currents of the world 
run through the like of it; it is on the line connecting real events with real events.” 


The philosophical reflections leading up to such a point of view 
must be omitted as lying beyond the scope of our present inquiry. 
But assuming that personality, according to our best philosophical 
thinking, is the true reality, then it is a natural corollary that the 
revelations of a Supreme Reality, who is also personal, are to be 
looked for in personal lives. 

The conceptions of revelation which are coming to prevail bear out 
this view. In religious history it is seen that personalities are the 
dominant forces. For example, the initiation of Hebrew religion 
as a unique spiritual force is not to be understood apart from the 
personal energy and faith of Moses. The forces which gave to that 
religion its maximum of specific gravity, so that of all the elements of the 
early Israelitish state it alone stood fast through the exile, were the 
personalities of the prophets. The inspiration of the Psalms, and 
above all of Job, is the autobiography they conceal. The voice 
crying to mankind to prepare in the wilderness the way of the Lord 
was a human voice, behind which stood a rugged intense soul. The 
supremacy and divinity of Jesus are the supremacy and divinity of 
personality. The most casual letters of Paul and John are sacred 
scripture, because of the divine significance of the lives from which 
they come. It is in their personalities that the revelation of God 
is found. Those lives speak a message that is diviner even than the 
sacred words they wrote. Nay, they become the very power which 
recreates and vivifies the mind of faith. They are channels for 
personal communion with God. 


17 Op. cit., p. 498. 18 Ibid., p. 499. 
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We are also justified in assigning this function to historical religion 
because of the central importance of the ethical element in faith. 
The Supreme Being is supreme because moral; the experience in 
which his reality is apprehended is moral. What can these facts 
stand for, if they do not mean that the ethical is the key to the super- 
natural? We have already emphasized the truth that personality is 
the only full reality of which we know. For this reason we cannot but 
believe that the Supreme Reality is personal. But therewith we have 
not given the characteristic mark of the supernatural. Psychology 
brings many aspects of personality under the scope of the natural, 
links them in with the series of causes and effects, and makes them 
parts of the outer, phenomenal world. That which gives personality 
its inwardness and originality is the ethical. Moral consciousness 
and moral effort—these are the regal facts in our experience. The 
pole of our being, the point where new energy is generated, the central 
glow of life, is the moral will. The ethical, then, is the supernatural. 
So far as that word has a positive meaning, it is derived from these 
most personal of all experiences, which give our lives whatever of 
independence and intrinsic value they may have. 

But if the supernatural, which the soul seeks by direct experience 


to know, is moral life, then the claim of historical religion to be the 
form of that experience is emphasized. Through moral personalities 
the motor currents of the world run. This is the verdict of faith. 
The most commanding things in all the range of experience are char- 
acters. The most uplifting, energizing, compelling forces that 
impinge upon the human will are personal lives filled with moral 


energy. 

But a defender of mystical as over against historical revelation 
might urge that what has just been said concerning the personal 
character of revelation really confirms the supremacy of mysticism. 
Faith in historical revelation, according to the account just given, 
becomes faith in other men’s faith; in other words, it is precisely the 
second-hand religion which may for the present be ignored, instead 
of that first-hand religion to which we wish to penetrate. The 
prophets, the sons of God, the independent ones, must rest solely 
upon mystical experience. Now, it is not the animus of this essay 
to eliminate all mysticism from religion, but only to recognize the 
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normative character of historical revelation. Let us then simply ask: 
Is historical religion merely faith in other men’s faith ? 

If this be so, it means that Christ himself misconceived one of the 
most essential points in religion. Christ surely meant to lead men to 
a personal relationship to God in the most intimate and direct sense. 
This is the central import of his preaching of the kingdom. The 
question of the social aspects of the Kingdom as Christ conceived 
it cannot be debated here. How far current messianism influenced 
his thought, how far he intended to forecast an ideal social com- 
munity—these are important questions from other standpoints. But 
the whole spirit of Christ’s religion would be missed if the kingdom 
of God be not understood to include God’s kingship in the heart of 
the individual man. ‘Thy kingship come!” he taught us to pray. 
“The kingship of God is at hand,” was his message. “The kingdom 
of God cometh not with observation; for lo, it is within you.” 

More fully still is this the significance of God’s fatherhood. God 
the Father, man the son! All that human experience contains, of 
trust, fellowship, oneness of life, is drawn upon to express the close- 
ness of the life with God to which he would lead man. “When 
thou prayest, enter into thine inner chamber and having shut thy 
door, pray to thy Father, which is in secret, and thy Father which 
seeth in secret shall recompense thee.”” God and the soul, the soul 
and its God! They are to live a secret life together. Individual, 
independent, personal religion has never received a fuller expression 
than this. 

And yet in addition to this, or to secure this very end, Christ 
pointed men also to himself. “Come unto me,” he said as he went 
about among them. “I will come unto you,” he said in the days 
before his death. Both messages are enunciated with perfect clear- 
ness, and yet without the slightest sense of contradiction. The 
apostolic judgment: God was in Christ reconciling the world unto 
himself, is borne out by the naive and almost unconscious way in which 
these two messages of Jesus are uttered as meaning, to all spiritual 
intents and purposes, one thing. As we are avowedly on empirical 
grounds in our present inquiry, we need go no farther. To use a 
modern phrase of scientific innuendo, Jesus was a religious genius. 
He was consciously founding a new religion. And yet he deliberately 
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interwove God and the God-consciousness in himself into a single 
object for the faith of his followers. 

But let us go farther and consider the actual results of this identi- 
fication of the individual life with God and faith in his revelation. 
No one could withhold from the apostle Paul the right to claim a 
personal experience of God. But whose faith in God was ever so 
inextricably bound up with faith in Christ as his? The constant 
coupling of the Father and Christ in the epistles shows that the one 
was no less in his thoughts than the other. How entirely these two 
aspects were one in practical significance is seen in that wonderful 
summary of his inner life in 2 Cor. 4:6: “Seeing it is God, that said, 
Light shall shine out of darknses, who shined in our hearts, to give 
the light of the knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus 
Christ.” It is God himself, his own glory, that is known, and yet 
this knowledge was given in the face of Jesus Christ. When we think 
how to the great apostle God was all in all, the one in whom, not in a 
philosophical but in a very vital sense, he lived and moved and had 
his being; and, on the other hand, how Christ—his life, his love, his 
death—-signified God to him, we understand that the things he united 
belong very essentially together. Here is a great religious personality, 
a life of maximum energy, nobility, and sweetness, whose ideality 
looms up with peculiar impressiveness before our time, being an 
original and full embodiment of traits which, though far less refined 
and harmonious, are the pride of the present age. But all these 
qualities are rooted in the revelation of God in Christ. His world- 
consciousness, ‘his caste-demolishing faith in the equality of men 
before God, his undismayed execution of a world-mission—all of 
which must rank among the purest and directest inspirations that 
God has given to man—these all have their source in the personality 
of Jesus. Once more from the empirical standpoint we say that 
faith in historical revelation and personal experience of God may 
be most deeply one. Let us find a way to understand it if we can, 
but at all events let us not ignore the facts. 

Again the very life of Christ furnishes us with suggestions as to 
the worth of historical revelation for individual religious experience. 
When he went into the synagogue at Nazareth, read the words, 
“The spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he hath anointed me 
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to preach good tidings to the poor,” and, closing the book, said, 
“Today hath this scripture been fulfilled in your ears,” can we doubt 
that he was thrilled with the consciousness. that God spoke to him in 
those words? And, in general, the close connection between the 
gospel of the kingdom and prophecy, which modern historical study 
has so helpfully exhibited, points to the thought that God revealed 
in the prophets wrought with we know not what other modes of divinity 
in producing the obedience of the Son of man. On the mount Moses 
and Elias, the voice and the cloud, are all parts of the transfiguring 
experience. The zeal of the evangelists to find fulfilments of Old 
Testament prophecy, however unskilled its manifestations may at 
times have been, rests back on Jesus’ consciousness of the presence 
of God in the revelation of the Scriptures as a fact of personal experi- 
ence to him. 

— It is then a general fact of the Christian consciousness that his- 
torical revelation puts the soul into direct relationship to God. Above 
all is this the experience that emanates from Christ. From him the 
truth and power of God flow into our lives. ‘The Christian,” says 
Herrmann, “has in the personal life of Jesus a positive intuition of 
God.” It is a misconception to say that such experience is merely 
faith in other men’s faith. And this would not be said were it not 
that a wrong view of faith is ever at hand to confuse our thought. 
Mere intellectual credence may rest on other men’s faith. But the 
faith which is a type of life must from its very nature be independent. 
It is an act of submission, it is true, but only to God. It is a state of 
dependence, but only upon the heavenly Father. Toward other men, 
except as divine authority and power are recognized in them, faith 
maintains the attitude of freedom. The very thing that Christ 
fought for was to free men from a religion which was merely faith in 
other men’s faith. This is the judgment of Harnack as from the 
historical standpoint he views Christianity and Christ: 

Jesus sought to kindle independent religious life, and he did kindle it; yes, 
that is his peculiar greatness, that he has led men to God, so that now they live 
their own life with him.” 

Pharisee and Sadducee were set aside by Christ, the law and the 
theocracy were set aside by Paul, the hierarchical church was set 

19 Das Wesen des Christenthums, p. 7. 
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aside by Luther, that men might come to God. The revelation of 
historical Christianity has been the bulwark of personal religion since 
the days of the prophets. To react against the principles of Christian 
revelation in the name of personal religion is to divide a kingdom 
against itself. Ecclesiasticisms and outworn dogmatic systems need 
in truth to be sloughed off, but the power by which this is to be done 
is pre-eminently the faith that in Jesus of Nazareth was given to men 
the very self-revelation of God. 


We need not then convert faith into mysticism in order to further 
the cause of personal religion. But now let us return to our second 
question: Is there not something truly mystical in the way historical 
revelation influences the individual, and are we not therefore bound 
to recognize mysticism, even in its more marked types, as a possible 
form of communion with God ? 

President King in his Harvard Lectures of 1901, which now con- 
stitute the volume on Theology and the Social Consciousness, after 
drawing a distinction between the truly and the falsely mystical, says: 

The truly mystical may all be summed up as simply a protest in favor of 

the whole man—the entire personality. It says that men can experience and 
live and feel and do much more than they can logically formulate, define, explain, 
or even fully express. Living is more than thinking.” 
If the truly mystical is a protest in favor of the entire personality, the 
converse statement would appear equally true, that there is some- 
thing mystical in the activity of personality and the relation of person 
to person. 

Personal relationships are something so familiar to us that at first 
thought it would seem to be taking all distinctive meaning out of the 
word “mystical” to apply it to them in general. And, in truth, it is 
necessary to pass beyond the casual aspects of personal relationship 
in order to detect their mystical quality. Much of what goes under 
the name of social and personal relation can be very definitely com- 
prehended under the laws of habit or of paths in the brain substance, 
of association, of ideo-motor action. Although the energies that lie 
behind these laws are mysterious enough, the experiences themselves 
are entirely general, communicable, and capable of expression in 

20 Theology and the Social Consciousness, p. 77. 
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regular formulas. But there are influences which pass between man 
and man that cannot be thus grasped in general statements. More- 
over, it is to these that we attach the higher value. In them the true 
personality, that unique thing for which the individual stands, is 
revealed. Personal relationship in the specific sense consists primarily 
in these hours of luminous insight into the sanctuary of another’s 
being. Recall the lines of Arnold in “The Buried Life:” 

Only—but this is rare— 

When a beloved hand is laid in ours, 

When, jaded with the rush and glare 

Of the interminable hours, 

Our eyes can in another’s eyes read clear, 

When our world-deafened ear 

Is by the tones of a loved voice caress’d— 

A bolt is shot back somewhere in our breast, 

And a lost pulse of feeling stirs again. 

The eye sinks inward, and the heart lies plain, 

And what we mean, we say, and what we would, we know. 

A man becomes aware of his life’s flow, 

And hears its winding murmur; and he sees 

The meadow where it glides, the sun, the breeze. 

And there arrives a lull in the hot race 

Wherein he doth forever chase 

That flying and elusive shadow, rest. 

An air of coolness plays upon his face, 

And an unwonted calm pervades his breast. 

And then he thinks he knows 

The hills where his life rose 

And the sea where it goes. 

But after these insights have been had, they cast an interpretive 
light over the more ordinary and habitual intercourse. Acts that to 
another are opaque are to the seeing eye lit with the afterglow of the 
greater experience: a spirituality pervades the grosser substance of 
conduct. There is an aroma, a lilt and gleam to be caught from 
the prose of our common life, when once the inner sense has been 
anointed. This power of personality to kindle that secret fire of our 
nature, which when lit it is a holy ministry to nourish, is something 
not to be reduced to the grooves of law—it is mystical. 

If a mysticism pervades the deepest relations of person to person, 
then, since revelation, as the theology of our time emphasizes, is 
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personal and is grasped only in the personal experience of faith, it 
follows as a logical deduction that there is a mystical aspect to the 
experience of God through historical revelation. But the general 
kinship between faith and mysticism has already been shown. What 
we seek now is actual verification of the union of the two in historical 
religion. Before asking after the presence of a mystical element in 
our own experience of revelation, it would be well to inquire into the 
place of mysticism in the great source of revelation, the Scriptures. 

The appearance of prophecy in the life of Israel was characterized 
by phenomena which indicate mystical experience. At the time when 
Israel’s fortunes are at their lowest ebb, and destruction of the people 
at the hand of the Philistines is impending, bands of men called 
prophets appear. They are the beginning of a new national-religious 
enthusiasm that, under the leadership of Saul, was to free the people 
of Jehovah from the yoke of the Philistines. What the psychological 
character of this new movement was is shown by the meeting of the 
newly anointed Saul with a company of these prophets. In 1 Sam. 
10:10 we read: “ Behold, a band of prophets met him; and the Spirit 
of God came mightily upon him, and he prophesied among them.” 
Again in 19:20: “Saul sent messengers to take David: and when they 
saw the company of the prophets prophesying, and Samuel standing 
as head over them, the Spirit of God came upon the messengers of 
Saul, and they also prophesied.” A second and third body of mes- 
sengers came and likewise prophesied. At length Saul himself comes 
and is seized with the same spirit. Vs. 24: “And he also stripped 
off his clothes, and he also prophesied before Samuel, and he lay 
down naked all that day and all that night.” The phenomena, then, 
are a psychic atmosphere charged with excitement and enthusiasm— 
a sudden seizure of the individual whereby he comes under the influ- 
ence of this atmosphere and delivers utterances, perhaps resembling 
those of the modern trance state. The cause of it all is assigned 
to “the Spirit of the Lord.” As Professor Davidson says: 

In early times God was conceived more as a natural than a spiritual force; 
his operation, even where he might operate on the ethical side of man’s nature, 
was physical. Hence “spirit” connotes the suddenness and violence in the 


divine operation. When one is seen performing what is beyond man to do, or 
what is beyond himself in his natural condition, both to himself and to the 
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onlooker he appears not himself; he is another man, he is seized and borne 
onward by a power external to him—the Spirit of the Lord is upon him.” 

We should not hesitate to call these crude and extravagant mani- 
festations mystical. We have already seen that as religious experi- 
ence mysticism must be held in subordination to faith. In the wide 
range of mystical phenomena there is much that can have no religious 
significance whatever. “Religious mysticism is only one-half of 
mysticism,” says James.?? It is true that prophecy in its fully 
developed and most influential form is a very different thing from 
this early mysticism of physical ecstacy. It is the grand achieve- 
ment of modern biblical criticism that it has set prophecy in its true 
light as essentially ethical religion. The prophet’s arraignment of 
kings, priesthood, and people, his premonition of doom for the sinful 
nation, his assurances of hope beyond disaster, the whole message 
which he delivered as the will of God, rooted solely in the conscious- 
ness that Jehovah was the God of righteousness. But different as 
seed and fruit appear, there is a continuous process of development 
connecting them. The name “prophets” applied to the early enthu- 
siasts is identical with that by which the later preachers of righteous- 
ness are known, and in some sense the latter have grown out of the 
former. Indeed, traces of the outcome are not entirely wanting in 
the crude beginnings. Although there is nothing distinctly ethical 
in the particular features of that early prophesying, yet the signifi- 
cance of the whole movement must have been ethical. It was a 
rallying of enthusiasm, courage, faith in Jehovah. It was an asser- 
tion of the national consciousness, out of which fruits for individual 
morality and religion were to grow. Jehovah, although then con- 
ceived of as bound up with the destinies of Israel regardless of the 
character of the nation, was still the guardian of morality, so far as 
it had become a distinct element in the national consciousness. The 
origin of the great prophets from the undisciplined wild enthusiasm 
of the earlier prophets will never be understood as a simple evolution, 
yet there is a continuity between the two. The all-important ethical 
character of later prophecy is indistinctly manifest in the earlier, and 
the question for our present consideration is: Does not the mysticism 

21 Hastincs’s Dictionary of the Bible, art. “Prophecy and Prophetism,” p. 114. 

22 Op. cit., p. 426. 
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characteristic of the early phenomena frequently reappear in the 
later ? 

Professor Davidson*? has connected with the accounts of Saul 
and the bands of prophets who were seized by the Spirit of God the 
fact that 
the Spirit of the Lord suddenly carries Elijah away, one knows not whither,™ 
and men fear it may cast him upon some mountain or into some valley; and 
how “with the hand of the Lord” upon him he kept pace with Ahab’s chariots." 
Again when Elisha was visited by the kings of Judah and Israel and 
Edom, seeking aid against Moab, he called for a minstrel: “And it 
came to pass when the minstrel played, that the hand of the Lord 
came upon Elisha,” and he prophesied. ‘The hand of the Lord” 
appears to become a technical expression for the power by which the 
prophet is rapt away beyond his habitual self-consciousness. Music 
contributes to the inducing of the ecstatic state. It should be noted 
that the band of prophets whom Saul met prophesying were “ coming 
down from the high place with a psaltery, and a timbrel, and a pipe 
and a harp before them.”’° 

Of the greater prophets, Amos and Micah do not withdraw the 
veil from their personal experience; Hosea discloses to us how his 
revelation of God has grown out of the tragedy of his domestic love, 
whereby we learn that not mysticism but fidelity and faith fathom 
deepest into the things of God; while Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel 
relate the visions with which their prophecies began. 

Consider for a moment the vision of Isaiah in the sixth chapter of 
his prophecy.*?7_ The predominance of the ethical in this experience 
is plain. Self-consciousness and will are not in abeyance. The 
frame of mind, though impassioned, is lucid. The revelation of 
God does not mean an absorption of the finite self. Indeed, it rather 
intensifies the distinction between the two. Over against the divine 
holiness the prophet’s sinfulness stands out in his consciousness with 
woful clearness. The cleansing, the call of the Lord, the grateful, 
valiant response “Send me,”’ are distinctly moral experiences. The 
call is an experience of faith, involving the manifestation of God to a 
submissive, willing heart and the active response of the life to the 
revelation. 

23 Op. cit., p. 114. 251 Kings 18: 46. 

241 Kings 18: 12. 26; Sam. 10:5. 
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But it does not magnify the ethical in the narrative to ignore the 
mystical. The vision of the Lord, his thrice holy presence, the 
quaking foundations of the temple, the smiting sense of sin, and then 
the voice of the seraph saying, “Thy sin is purged”—these are all 
recounted, not in an allegorical or didactic spirit: they are real features 
of a profound inner experience, out of which came an intensification 
of energy, an enhancement of life for all future time. These results 
are conditioned upon that wonderful will of Isaiah, so full of spring 
and temper, ready in its submission to the perfect holiness, swift in its 
rebound in response to the divine question with, “‘Here am I; send 
me!” But this is not all that the story betokens. Something swept 
into the consciousness of Isaiah that day which converted the courtier 
into the prophet. The whole experience was a moral one. It did 
not carry him away from active life into a meditative retirement. 
On the contrary, it called him to a life of publicity and strenuous 
endeavor. But the initial vision bears the marks of mysticism 
nevertheless. Not that it is any better or. more religious for that. 
Its significance is entirely determined by its fruits. It did not bring 
him any nearer God than Hosea was brought by the all too articulate 
experience of his suffering love. But its characteristic mystical tone 
should not on that account be overlooked. 

The visions mentioned in the first chapter of Jeremiah are sym- 
bolical of his message. The account of the prophet’s call is a plain 
narrative of the inner conflict between the appointment of Jehovah 
and his own sense of weakness. But when this struggle issues in a 
new consciousness of strength, when the word of Jehovah comes, 
“Behold, I have made thee this day a defensed city, and an iron 
pillar, and brazen walls, against the whole land,” then we recognize 
that enhancement of life in which the moral and the mystical unite. 
The sudden elevation of the personal energies to a new plane, dis- 
tinctly moral though the experience is, always has something mystical 
about it. Jeremiah again gives us an insight into his prophetic 
consciousness in 20:7-9: ‘“‘O Lord, thou hast enticed me, and I was 
enticed; thou art stronger than I and hast prevailed And if I 
say, I will not make mention of him, nor speak any more in his name, 
then there is in my heart as it were a burning fire shut up in my 
bones, and I am weary with forbearing and I cannot contain.” Of 
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this passage Professor Davidson says: “There is nothing more than 
such moral constraint as was felt by the apostles in the early days of 
the church or by one now with earnest convictions.”** But for all 
that, the mystical is there. The prophet feels himself carried on to 
his work of prophecy by a divine energy. This is not, indeed, without 
his consent. The act of will in which he struggles against the divine 
power ends in consent. His personality is not abrogated. And yet 
it becomes infused with a power not its own. 

Passing to the prophet Ezekiel, we recognize that with him the 
vision has become a literary form. Even the vision connected with 
his call to the work of the prophet is elaborated in a somewhat studied 
fashion. And likewise in the following chapters the symbolical acts 
performed are shaped according to a literary and didactic purpose. 
But here and there a passage shows that living experience underlies 
it all, and that, too, of the more mystical sort. For instance, in the 
third chapter we read: “Then the Spirit lifted me up, and I heard 
behind me the voice of a great rushing, saying, Blessed be the glory 
of the Lord from his place. And I heard the noise of the wings of 
the living creatures as they touched one another, and the noise of the 
wheels beside them, even the noise of a great rushing. So the Spirit 
lifted me up and took me away: and I went in bitterness, in the heat 
of my spirit, and the hand of the Lord was strong upon me.” The 
note of reality here seems unmistakable; the words are descriptive 
of the prophetic ecstasy. 

One other aspect of prophecy may be referred to, although it car- 
ries us on to debatable ground. That is the element of prediction. 
Historical criticism has not eliminated prediction from prophecy. 
Detailed references to future persons and things are not given in the 
prophetic books, as was formerly supposed. But certain great events 
are forecast, and the fact that these predictions were correct had 
much to do with fixing the prophetic books in the Scriptures of the 
Jews. We cannot discuss explanations of this predictive power here, 
but can only suggest that the recognition of mystical experience as a 
frequent element in the prophetic consciousness affords a point of 
view from which it might be regarded. Even Davidson, who rejects 
Giesebrecht’s theory of a faculty of presentiment, says: 

28 Op. cit., p. 116. 
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There may be obscure capacities in the mind not yet explored; and there 
may be sympathetic rapports of human nature with the greater nature around, 
and of man’s mind with the moral mind of the universe, which give results by 
unconscious processes; and if there be such faculties and relations, then we 
may assume that they would also enter into prophecy, for there is nothing com- 
mon or unclean in the nature of man.” 


The beginnings of the Christian church, though on an altogether 
different level from those of prophecy, have certain analogies with the 
latter from the point of view of our present inquiry. Here again 
there are mystical experiences of a marked type. The speaking with 
tongues on the Day of Pentecost seems clearly indicative of such 
states of consciousness. It was recognized by Peter as a reproduction 
of similar elements in ancient prophecy, and so as a fulfilment of the 
prediction of Joel. There was also something of extravagant enthu- 
siasm and physical ecstasy in these manifestations, as with the first 
bands of prophets. Those speaking with tongues were taken to be 
full of new wine. But the gift of tongues was not an isolated phenom- 
enon; it was widespread in the early church. The possession of it 
came almost to be regarded as a seal of conversion. The mystical 
experience which these phenomena give evidence of cannot therefore 
be passed over lightly in forming a conception of what communion 
with God may mean. 

It is true that the more physical aspects of this new mysticism 
came to have undue prominence. Mystical experience, as has been 
repeatedly emphasized, does not contain its norm within itself. It 
must be measured by its fruits for the life of faith. Paul found it 
necessary to write to the Corinthian church that the gift of tongues 
was not from the Spirit of God if it led a man to say Jesus is anathema. 
His whole treatment of spiritual gifts in the twelfth and fourteenth 
chapters of First Corinthians aims to show that mystical experience 
must have ethical results or it cannot be thought to come from God. 

But, on the other hand, Paul was far from denying that mystical 
states of consciousness might be a means of communion with God. 
He values the gift of tongues. ‘I thank God, I speak with tongues, 
more than you all,” he says. Moreover, whatever this gift may 
have become later, its first manifestation at Pentecost was an event 

29 Op. cit., p. 121. 
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of the highest ethical significance. It was unmistakably an out- 
pouring of the Holy Spirit. Men were raised to another level of 
spiritual life by the influx of new power. The effect of that mystical 
experience is with difficulty singled out from the influence of Christ 
before that time and the daily life with God afterward, but it was 
indispensable, and was no less ethical than these. 

But what is commonly referred to as the mysticism of Paul was not 
the gift of tongues nor the rapture of the third heaven, but the simple 
life with Christ. There had come to pass such complete union 
between him and the spiritual power which had been incarnate in 
Jesus, the Holy Spirit, that he could say: “‘I live: and yet no longer I, 
but Christ liveth in me;” and again: ‘To me to live is Christ.” It 
may be said that one of the marks of mysticism is lacking here, 
viz., transiency. It is true that the relationship between Paul and 
Christ transcended that of the merely mystical. It was a relationship 
of faith, an abiding experience in which the whole personality of the 
apostle entered. To the first of the passages just quoted he adds: 
“And that life which I now live in the flesh I live in faith, the faith 
which is in the Son of God, who loved me and gave himself up for 
me.” The love and the final sacrifice of Christ are the interpreta- 
tion of faith, and faith is the completest name—the apostle’s own 
name—for the new life he is now living, which is, to use his own 
words, “the life unto God.” But while his union with Christ is no 
transient ecstasy, the other characteristics of mysticism all color 
more or less his description of faith. His relationship to Christ 
partakes of the ineffable. It is so immediate and full that there is 
naught to say of it but: “For me to live is Christ.” It is a state of 
profoundest insight. Consider how all the truths of the gospel are 
apprehended by Paul “in Christ.” We are justified in Christ, we 
are sanctified in Christ, we have freedom in Christ. Finally, it is a 
state of passiveness and receptivity, not, to be sure, through suspen- 
sion of personal modes of being, but through submission of the will. 

In this very insufficient survey of some of the great events and 
characters through which Christianity finds God revealed, we have 
found in varying degrees elements of mystical experience. The 
limitations of the present article forbid us to make the inquiry more 
adequate. We must pause now to ask after the value and signifi- 
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cance of these elements. The question returns upon us: Do not the 
facts pointed out require us, after all, to concede that the religion of 
the great characters, those who have first-hand experience, is mysti- 
cism, and that all else is second-hand, merely faith in other men’s 
faith ? 

I answer, No. The particular point of our inquiry in our last 
topic has been to discover the mystical in the experience recorded in 
Scripture, and consequently a false emphasis may seem to have been 
laid upon that which is really subordinate. If so, the balance must 
be restored again. The whole tendency of the mysticism we have 
found has been to subordinate itself to faith. In this very fact con- 
sists its religious worth. The transition from early prophesying to 
the great revelations of the later prophets consists in the gradually 
increasing dominance of faith. Instead of finding God solely in iso- 
lated phenomena of a startling character, the people of Israel came 
to see him in great personalities. 

So with the early stages of Christian experience. The revelation 
of God is completer in the lives of Peter, John, and Paul than in the 
wonders of the Day of Pentecost. Moreover, Paul’s religion is not 
mysticism in the sense that mystical modes of experience, in them- 
selves considered, are all-important and central. They are simply 
aspects of something larger. The emphasis falls elsewhere, whether 
we look at his life as a whole or consider his teaching. That for 
which he counts all things loss is that he may gain Christ and be 
found in him, not having a righteousness of his own, but that which 
is through faith in Christ, the righteousness which is of God by faith. 
In spite of the mysticism which hovers in the words “gain Christ” 
and “found in him,” the thought centers here about the more fully 
personal experiences of faith and righteousness. 

But if historical revelation is none the less a religion whose essence 
is faith, because of the mystical elements it contains, neither does 
it render inferior the relationship to God which the man of faith 
may now have. What was said earlier in the discussion in regard to 
the directness and the immediacy of the relation to God that revela- 
tion affords remains unaffected by the specific forms in which that 
revelation comes. What is essential for communion with God is 
that the soul should stand in the presence of that which it must recog- 
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nize as the absolute authority and power over its life. But this it 
does when it is penetrated by the meaning of the life of Christ, and 
in a measure also when it is wrought upon by the spirit of Amos, 
Hosea, Isaiah, Jeremiah, or Paul. It is the peculiar property of faith, 
as it is of all living things, that it is able to generate its own kind. 
And so it is that the one life of perfect faith in God, wherever it does 
its regenerative work, tends to produce fulness of faith. Christ’s 
work in man is the progressive fulfilling of his own prayer: “Even 
as thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee, that they also may be in us.” 

We have now already implicitly given a reply to the question to 
which we have so long deferred a direct answer. There is, indeed, 
something mystical in the power of historical revelation over the heart 
of faith. With Paul we have arrived at an experience that has for 
its objective ground the same realities that we ourselves have. And 
something of the Pauline mysticism is doubtless reproduced in every 
heart in which the Pauline faith lives again. If we cannot honestly 
say, “For me to live is Christ,” yet we can say that when we do truly 
live, it is no longer our own living, but Christ liveth in us. God has 
helped us; he has laid hold of our hearts; what good there is in us is 
through submission to him; and our hope for the future is that he 
will never leave us alone. A sense of reconciliation is one of the 
marks of the mystical state recognized by James. But that is what 
the knowledge of Christ crucified has always wrought in the human 
heart. That is the freedom through submission, the strength made 
perfect in weakness, which forms the core of Christian experience. 

Let us draw our conclusions concerning these two forms of per- 
sonal religion. 

We have seen that, just as something mystical pervades the pro- 
founder forms of all personal relationship, so throughout the Chris- 
tian religion, which is simply personal life with God, there runs a 
mystical strain. Ineffable truths, solutions of the enigma of life not 
translatable into the forms of the discursive intellect, are appre- 
hended in the life of faith. As James says, in the faith-state and in 
the prayer-state there is an actual inflow of energy. “In the com- 
munion with the Ideal, new force comes into the world and new 
departures are made here below.”3° These conclusions, which he 

3° Op. cit., p. 521. 
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sets forth as simple facts, are likewise the outcome of reflection upon 
the experiences of the typical Christian consciousness. 

On the other hand, the more radical implications of his theory, 
that personal religion, as a thing founded on direct experience, is a 
matter of temperament, and that experience derived from historical 
revelation is not direct experience of God, must be set aside. The 
fuller name for the religious state, the one more adequate to the 
voluntary and moral elements essential to it, is not mysticism, but 
faith. The unique and striking forms of mysticism may result in an 
enhancement of moral energies. If so, they too must be counted as 
experience of God. But the purely mystical must always be held in 
subordination to the normative experience of faith. And this involves 
the recognition of the adequacy of historical religion; for the testimony 
of the Christian consciousness is that the light of the knowledge of 
the glory of God was given in the face of Jesus Christ. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 


THE MADRID MANUSCRIPT OF LAODICEANS. 


THE pseudo-Pauline Letter to the Laodiceans, composed as early as 
the fourth century, according to Harnack, but in the second, according to 
Zahn, to displace a heretical letter of that name, is extant in some fifty 
Latin manuscripts, from Victor’s Codex Fuldensis, of the sixth century, 
down. Harnack’s list includes twenty-seven manuscripts,’ from most of 
which Lightfoot published readings, and Lightfoot named sixteen others 
that he had observed in Oxford, Cambridge, and Lambeth libraries.2 Four 
other manuscripts in Spanish libraries are registered in the Journal of 
Biblical Literature, Vol. XXIII, pp. 73-76. One of the more important 
of the collated manuscripts is the great Gothic Bible formerly at Toledo, 
but now in the National Library at Madrid, which stands sixth in 
the lists of Lightfoot and Harnack. It is assigned by Lightfoot to 
the eighth century, and by Harnack to the tenth. Its text was pub- 
lished in full in Joh. Mariana, Schol. in Vet. et Nov. Test., p. 831, 
Paris, 1620, and again at Rome in 1740, in Bianchini, Vind. Canon. Script. 
Vulg. Lat. Edit., p. cxcv, from the copy of Palomares. In giving the 
readings of the Madrid-Toledo manuscript (Codex Matritensis, olim Tole- 
tanus), Lightfoot in his first edition (May, 1875) followed Mariana’s text, 
but abandoned it later, upon observing the difference and evident supe- 
riority of the text published by Bianchini. The differences existing between 
these two published copies of the Madrid manuscript seem to justify the 
publication of a fresh transcript of its text, made by the writer in the course 
of a search for patristic manuscripts in the National Library at Madrid, 
in the autumn of 1903. 

The manuscript is a ponderous codex of 375 parchment leaves meas- 
uring 33.5 by 43.5 centimeters. They are gathered into forty-seven quires, 
usually of four double-leaves each, which are numbered in Roman, and 
apparently also in Arabic, in the middle of the lower margin of the last 
verso. The leaves are of heavy parchment, with the writing in three 

« HARNACK, Geschichte der altchristlichen Litteratur, Vol. I, pp. 36, 37. The list 
is largely drawn from Lightfoot. 


2 Licutroot, Colossians (1890), pp. 282, 283. 3 Ibid., p. 281. 
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columns of sixty-three lines each, and show a variety of numberings.4 
There are numerous marginal notes in Arabic throughout the book. A 
Latin colophon on the last verso indicates that the copy was originally 
made for Servandus, bishop of Ecija, in the time of the Moors, and was 
given by him to John, who is said to have been successively bishop of 
Cartagena, Cordova, and Seville, and who in his turn gave it to Seville 
cathedral. 

The punctuation of the manuscript cannot be perfectly imitated in 
type, and the abbreviations of Iesus and Christus are, as often, in the 
Greek form—ths, xps. 

Fol. 213, verso, col. 3. 
Incipit Epistola 
ad Laudicenses Laudi 
Paulus non hab hominibus censes 
neque per hominem sed p(er) Chr(istu)m 
ie(su)m. fratribus qui sunt laudociae 
gratia vobis et pax a deo 
patre. et d(omi)no ie(s)u Chr(ist)o. 
Gratias* ago Chr(ist)o per omnem* 
{[mnem]]|’ orationem meam {. . . P 
quod p(er)manentes estis in eo. 
et p(er)severantes promissum 
expectantes in die iudicii . 
neque destituit vos quorundam 
vaniloquentia insinuantium 
{| . . ]]*° ut vos evertant a veri 
tate evangelii quod a me 
predicatur : et nunc faciet d(eu)s. 
ut qui sunt ex me [.] perveni ** 
ant ad profectum veritatis 
evangelii. deservientes . et 
facientes benignitatem. 
operumgq(ue)” salutis vitae aeternae: 
et nunc palam sunt vincula 
mea. quae patior in Chr(ist)o. 
in quibus letor et gaudeo. 

4 The hand is so curious that the attendant who finally found it for me was per- 
suaded that it was a Hebrew manuscript, and brought it to me by way of convincing 
me that, this being the only remaining biblical manuscript from Toledo that I had 
not seen, there was in the National Library no such Latin Bible from Toledo as I 
sought. 

5G corr. 7mnem (aut nem?) del. 9 litt. tribus del. 1 per corr. 

6mnem corr. 8am corr. 10 itt, duobus del. %2 operum q(ue)? 
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et hoc mihi est ad salutem 

Pp (er)petuam. quod ipsum fletum 
Fol. 214, recto, col. 1. 

ad laudicenses 


orationibus vestris et adminis 
trantem sp(iritu)m s(an)c(tu)m sive p(er) vitam 
sive per mortem.-est enim mihi 
vivere vita in Chr(ist)o. et mori 
gaudium: et ipsum in vobis 
faciet m(i)s(eri)c(o)rdia sua. ut ean 
dem dilectionem habeatis . 
et sitis unanimes . Ergo 
dilectissimi . ut audistis 
praesentiam mei . ita retinete . 
et facite cum timore dei. et 
erit vobis vita in aeternum: 
est enim d(eu)s qui operatur in vobis: 
Et facite sine’? tractu quod 
qumgq(ue) facitis. et quod est 
dilectissimi gaudete in Chr(ist)o 
et praecabete sordidos in lu 
cro homines: Sint petitiones 
v(est)rae palam apud d(ominu)m™: et es 
tote firmi in sensu Chr(ist)i, et quae 
integra , et vera , et pudica 
et iusta . et amabilia sunt 
facite: et quae audistis et 
accepistis in corde retinete. 
et erit vobis pax: 
Salutant vos s(an)c(t)i: 
Gratia d(omi)ni n(ost)ri ie(s)u Chr(ist)i cum 
sp(irit)u v(est)ro et facite legi colos 
sensium vobis. 


Expl(icit) Epist(o)la ad Laudicenses. 
EDGAR JOHNSON GOODSPEED. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


13n corr. 14d(eu)m? 
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THE MARTYRDOM OF JOHN THE APOSTLE. 


In Vol. III of this Journat I called attention, under a similar title," 
to evidence tending to show that John did not die naturally at Ephesus in 
Trajan’s reign, but was martyred in Jerusalem some thirty years earlier; 
and that therefore the fourth gospel could not have come from his hand. 
There were (a) that statement of Papias that “John the divine and James 
his brother were slain by the Jews;” (6) the fact that the ancient Syriac 
calendar commemorates on December 27, and specifies as martyrs, “John 
and James the apostles in Jerusalem;” (c) the implication in Matt. 20: 23; 
Mark 10:39 that John should be, or had been, baptized with the same 
blood-baptism as James; (d) the absence of John’s name in Heracleon’s 
list of apostles who had died natural deaths; (e) the non-mention of John’s 
name in the Ignatian epistles to the Ephesians and Polycarp, emphasized 
by the fact that the writer makes a point of noticing the apostolic associa- 
tions of those whom he addresses. I then endeavored to show that the con- 
trary evidence—viz., that of Irenzeus, Polycrates, the Muratorian fragment, 
and John 21: 22—was dubious. 

It is with no intention of repeating myself that I now revert to the sub- 
ject—still less so, seeing that the arguments (except that supplied by the 
Syriac calendar) have recently been repeated by Professor Schmiedel in 
the Encyclopedia Biblica—but in order to add certain supplementary 
points. Though none of them, taken separately, may be of much impor- 
tance, yet, taken in conjunction with the evidence previously adduced, and 
in view of the far-reaching consequences of the establishment of John’s 
martyrdom, they seem to be worth collecting. 

1. The Syriac calendar above mentioned is by no means unique in its 
representation. Years ago Dr. Sinker, of Cambridge, pointed out that 
the Armenian calendar commemorates the two brothers together on Decem- 
ber 28; the Ethiopic, on December 27. The Gothico-Gallic missal com- 
bines them in the same way, and distinctly represents them as martyrs: 
“Natale Apostolorum Jacobi et Joannis.” The Carthaginian calendar 
runs: “VI Kal. Jan. Sancti Joannis Baptistae et Jacobi Apostoli quem 
Herodes occidit;”” but as another day is assigned to the Baptist (viz., in 
July), and none to the apostle, it seems obvious that there isa mistake. “I 
must say,” wrote Dr. Sinker recently, “in view of all the evidence before 
us, I do not now feel any doubt that ‘Baptistae’ is a lapsus plumae for 
‘Evangelistae.’” 

Even in the Western Church, though James has been relegated to a 


t “The Martyrdom of St. John,” AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY, Vol. III, pp. 
729-40. 
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separate day of his own, the commemoration of John the Evangelist on 
December 27, between Stephen and the Innocents, still points to a time 
when John was regarded as having been a martyr in no less real a sense 
than his brother. 

Iconography perhaps supplies some further evidence in the same direc- 
tion. Representations of John are found, not with the conventional 
chalice, but with a palm branch; and with a viper indeed, but one twined 
around a sword.? 

2. In the Ebionite gospel the apostles are siniaciaanit in the following 
order: John and James, sons of Zebedee, and Simon and Andrew.3 From 
the Syriac calendar’s point of view—viz., that John and James were the 
pillar-martyrs of Jerusalem, and were there buried—this phenomenon is 
quite understandable; and any other explanation presents grave difficulty. 
Professor Hilgenfeld has suggested that the Ebionite gospel may have origi- 
nated in Asia, and have had a design of increasing the Ephesian John’s 
prestige. But against this there is the @ priori improbability that this 
gospel originated elsewhere than in Syria, where the Ebionites had their 
headquarters; and also, considering that this gospel was comparatively 
late, the improbability that Ebionites would, at Peter’s expense, exalt the 
prestige of an apostle whom most of their hearers already identified with 
the author of our fourth gospel. 

3. If the Carthaginian calendar commemorated John as a martyr, like 
his brother, not merely in intention, but in fact, one would naturally expect 
some allusion in north African writers. Such allusion is found, unqualified 
by any gloss which would attenuate the effect, in the tract De Rebaptismate, 
ca. 250 A. D.: “He said to the sons of Zebedee, ‘Are ye able?’ Because 
he knew that the men had to be baptized, not only in water, but also in 
their own blood.”’4 

4. Clement of Alexandria is inconsistent on the point. On the one 
hand he cites with approval the story of John and the robber (which involves 
the former’s residence in Ephesus, and his protracted age). But else- 
where he states without any qualification that the apostles were all dead 
by 70 A. D.: “The teaching of the apostles, embracing the ministry of 
Paul, ends with Nero.’’s 

5. In Gregory of Nyssa’s Laudatio Stephani we have the following: 
“Of these champions the leaders and chief are Peter, James, and John, 
who ran their race after the same fashion to the end of life, contending in 

2 HUSENBETH, Emblems of Saints, p. 115. 

3 HILGENFELD, Evangelia extra canonem receptum, pp. 33, 35- 

4 Rout, Reliquiae Sacrae, Vol. V, p. 319. 5 Stromata, VII, 17. 
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different kinds of martyrdom.” Then, after saying that Peter was cruci- 
fied and James beheaded, Gregory proceeds: ‘‘The blessed John, contend- 
ing in many and diverse contests through his life, and distinguishing him- 
self in all righteous acts of piety, being condemned into boiling water— 
this goal—was numbered in the choir of martyrs. Even thus was the 
manner of their death [#. e., of Peter, James, and John], who through death 
have bequeathed their deathless memory to the churches.’”® 

6. Similarly Chrysostom: ‘My cup ye shall drink, and with my bap- 
tism shall ye be baptized. Wondrous glories he prophesied for them! 
That is to say, Ye shall be judged worthy of martyrdom, and suffer the same 
things asI. Ye shall lay down your life by a violent death, and in these 
things be fellow-sharers with me.”? Again: ‘‘ Ye shall die for me, and be 
slaughtered for the sake of the preaching, and be fellow-sharers with me in 
suffering.”® Again: ‘‘The cup is passion, but the baptism death itself.’’ 

This all seems clear enough; but elsewhere one finds a Milderung on 
Chrysostom’s part: ‘James was beheaded, and John died oft.”'° It 
would seem, then, that Chrysostom wavered on the point, or perhaps that 
he held different views at different times. 

Now, to turn from the positive evidence of martyrdom to the accommo- 
dations by which, even before the close of the second century, it was endeav- 
ored to get rid of martyrdom in the real sense. Once the tradition of John 
the apostle’s long residence in Ephesus was well established, some escape 

6 MIGNE, Patrologia Graeca, Vol. XLVI, p. 750. The Greek text is obviously 
corrupt, but its general drift seems clear: 6 5¢ waxdpios "Iwdvens év woddais cal d:agpd- 
pos kara Tov Blov d0A\joas dyGo. xal év aor diarpépas Trois xaropOwpyacr Tis edoeBelas 
xevdy pev els Hdwp Tobro wépas Kexpiuévos TE Xop~ Tr papripwv cuvvyplOunra. For 
modais read wodXois; for xevdy uév read, with Zacagni, xadpevor, or febuevov. Zahn, 
with less probability, suggests «al els oldnpa. It must be added that one of the two 
Vatican recensions of Gregory’s works attenuates the force of the above quotation by 
inserting after cvvnplOunra: the following: rapa (1. répas) yap dixdfover odx dworice 
(2. dwd ris) éxBdcews rod wdBous ddd wap’ alpécews [read rpoapécews |] Tod whGov xplverat 
7 uwapripwrv. This statement, that martyrdom is to be judged not so much by the actual 
issue as by the readiness to suffer, points doubtless to the idea that John escaped; but 
while there would be strong reason why a scribe should insert such a gloss, it is most 
unlikely that finding it before him, he would excise it. And, besides the extreme 
difficulty of referring robro wépas to anything else than the termination of life, the 
context, both that preceding and that following, appears to exclude the idea of escape. 

7 In Matthaeum, MicnE, Vol. LXV, p. 620. 8 Ibid. 

9 Opus imperfectum in Matthaeum, MicnE, Vol. LXIV. Critics are of opinion 
that this work comes from another hand than Chrysostom’s. But the “spuriousness”’ 


of course increases the value of the passage in this present case, as providing the tes- 
timony of an extra witness. 


10 wohAdxis dwébave.—De pet. fil. Zeb. 
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from the implication of Matt. 20:23; Mark 10:39, was inevitable, and hence 
the extraordinarily wide acceptance of such miracles as the poison-cup and 
the boiling caldron. Do these command more respect than any other 
prodigies found in the Acta A pocrypha of the same period ? 

As regards the poison-cup, hagiology shows many examples of the 
transference of details from an obscure saint to a more famous; and 
Papias’s record of the escape of Joseph Barsabbas from a cup of “‘viper 
poison”?! supplies a starting-point for the idea of such a miracle. The 
transference to John was probably the easier, owing to the fact that from 
him, as a virgin, Christ was said in Encratite parlance to have “taken the 
poison of the serpent,” 7. ¢., sexual desire.*? As to the boiling caldron 
Renan, with one of his brilliant flashes, has suggested that a historical 
origin may possibly be found in John’s having been smeared with pitch, 
not boiling indeed, but warm, to serve for one of Nero’s flambeaux. But 
from flambeaux to caldron is a long leap. And if there is antiquity in 
Jerome’s statement that John, instead of being hurt, was reinvigorated 
by the boiling oil,3 then what we have before us looks like the rejuvenating 
caldron of Medza; perhaps the more appropriate in view of the tradition 
of John’s longevity. Whether the “boiling water” above mentioned— 
from which, however, John did not escape—is more than a variant of the 
boiling oil may be doubted; but if an independent origin be sought, such 
may be found in some transference from the history of the Baptist, at whose 
entry into the Jordan for Christ’s baptism, so we frequently hear, “the 
waters boiled,” and the Baptist “‘escaped.”'4 Of course, there remains 
the alternative, perhaps a probable one, that boiling oil, or boiling water, 
was actually the instrument of John’s martyrdom, and that the escape was 
simply a device for reconciling Syriac traditions with Ephesian. 

If martyred, when? Professor Schmiedel has suggested that it was on 
the same occasion as his brother: ‘He slew James, and John his brother, 
with the sword,” but against this one has to put the disparity of the subse- 

11 bv éxldvns. See DE Boor, Neue Fragmente des Papias. 

12 ForBEs ROBINSON, Coptic A pocryphal Gospels, p. 93: “John, I have sanctified 
thee, and have taken from thee the poison of the serpent.” Cf. Acta Apocrypha, ed. 
TISCHENDORF, p. 76; A pocalypses, p. 142: “Flee from the serpent, that his poison may 
not be poured into your mouth.” “Desire, which is the venom of the serpent.” The 
common source of this language would probably be the Evangelium secundum Aegyp- 
tios. 

13 Adv. Jov., I, 26: “ purior et vegetior exiverit quam intraverit.” 

14WarproP, S. Nino, p. 27: “The waters arose, the son of Zacharia fled.” 


Chron. Pasch: dvexéxdacav 74 bdara. EpHRAEM: “The waters bubbled.” SErvERus: 
“The waters were made hot.” 
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quent reputation of the two brothers, which is at least most easily accounted 
for by longer activity on the part of John. See, for example, the inversion 
of rank in Acts 1: 13, “Peter, John, James, Andrew.” And what a contrast 
between the almost complete silence of tradition and legend in the case of 
James, and the wealth of Johannine literature! Would an apostle who 
perished so early have been chosen as a peg to hang these documents upon ? 
Could the author of the fourth gospel have come forward as impersonator 
or literary executor of an apostle so long dead? And then, again, there is 
the triumvirate of Gal. 2:13: “James, Cephas, John;” and though the 
hypothesis of a substituted John, after the analogy of the substituted James, 
is conceivable, yet the coincidence would be extraordinary; and one cannot 
easily postulate in a second case that exceptional qualification which enabled 
the Lord’s brother to take the place of his namesake. 

Having adopted the idea of an early martyrdom, and thus discon- 
nected the apostle entirely from Patmos and Ephesus, Professor Schmiedel 
naturally proceeds to discredit the evidence of the existence of two Asian 
Johns. It is a trifle that he rigidly confines the evidence of two Johns 
in Ephesus to the works of Dionysius of Alexandria, Eusebius, and the 
Apostolic Constitutions, passing over the Book of the Bee, where one 
hears of “John, and John, his disciple;” for, though some ingredients 
of this book are very early, the work itself is late. But how can one get 
over the evidence of the Apocalypse, and the second and third epistles— 
whether written by genuine Johns or impersonators signifies little—the 
Apocalypse with. its “‘I John in Patmos,” the epistles with their local per- 
sonal detail—except on the hypothesis that there were, or had been, in 
Asia two well-known Johns, both qualified to address the Asian churches 
in a tone of authority ? 

One of the chief points that seem to have influenced Professor Schmie- 
del’s judgment, viz., Polycrates’s only mentioning one John, can be explained 
readily by the fact that Polycrates is speaking of tombs: “In Asia also 
mighty luminaries have fallen asleep;” and if the author of the Apocalypse 
had died elsewhere, had been martyred in Jerusalem, his name would not 
have answered Polycrates’s purpose any more than Paul’s. If, however, 
Professor Schmiedel be right in thus putting the martyrdom so early, and 
attributing the Apocalypse to other than the apostle, then the Judaically 
minded writer whom it seems to be necessary to desiderate in his place 
may perhaps be found in the person of John Mark. For reasons below 
given,’5 it appears almost certain that John Mark is not to be identified 


15(a) 1 Pet. 5:3: “Mark my son.” But the companion of Paul and Barnabas 
in 44 A. D. would by this time be a disciple of more than twenty years’ standing, and 
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with Mark, Peter’s interpreter. And the curious coincidence that tradi- 
tion makes both the apostle and Mark of priestly descent, and describes 
the priestly wéraAov to both,?® is somewhat suggestive of a confluence of 
personality. 

In any case, whoever be the author of the Apocalypse, the evidence of 
the existence of a namesake of the apostle’s seems almost inevitable. Not 
to repeat what has been said on this subject before, one may notice that 
in the Syriac History of the Virgin, recently published by Dr. Budge, 
though only one John is mentioned, he is entitled ‘‘the Less;” a fact sug- 
gesting that, in the tradition behind, some distinction between two Johns 
had been necessary. Also, one may notice the strange incongruity that 
appears in Polycrates’s description of the John who slept at Ephesus. On 
the one hand he describes him as the one that leaned on Christ’s breast, 
and, therefore, inferentially, the author of the most spiritual of the gospels; 
on the other hand he describes him as ultra-Judaic, decked in the old 
Jewish accoutrements. And then, again, he describes him as pdprus, which 
in its full sense (and the polemical, pragmatic tone of Polycrates seems to 
require this full sense) cannot easily be predicated of any John buried at 
Ephesus. He mentions him second to Philip, who, if wdprvs were used in 
other than the full sense, might have been so labeled too. Moreover, as 
he distinguished Philip as ‘“‘one of the Twelve,” and also as the father of 


prophesying daughters—thus almost certainly blending the personality of 
Philip the apostle and Philip the deacon—there is the more opportunity for 
suspecting confluency also in his description of John.*” 


in age over forty. (6) The limitation mentioned by John the elder, that the evangelist 
was entirely dependent on his recollection of Peter’s preaching, would scarcely be 
applicable to so early a disciple as John Mark, a Jerusalemite, and companion of 
Barnabas. (c) Dionysius speaks of John Mark in a way which proves that he had not 
the slightest idea of identity with the evangelist, traditional founder of his own see. 

However worthless may be the list of the seventy disciples by Pseudo-Hippolytus, 
yet the fact that three Marks are there enumerated (viz., the evangelist, bishop of 
Alexandria; the cousin of Barnabas, bishop of Apollonia; John Mark, bishop of Biblou- 
polis) reminds one how thin a thread connects the New Testament Marks together. 

16 Eprpu., Haer., XXIX, 4; cf. Passio Marci, quoted in RoutH, Reliquiae, I, 28: 
“Quem quidem B. Marcum juxta ritum carnalis sacrificii, pontificalis apicis petalum 
in populo gestasse Judaeorum, illustrium virorum syngraphae declarunt: ex quo mani- 
feste datur intelligi, de stirpe cum Levitica, immo pontificis Aaron sacrae successionis 
originem habuisse.” 

17A similar confluence, owing to homonymy, seems to have taken place in the 
case of Simeon. When Hegesippus informs us that Simeon, first cousin of the Lord’s, 
was martyred under Trajan at the incredible age of one hundred and twenty, it is the 
most reasonable explanation that he is confounding a grandson with a similarly named 
grandfather. 
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Let us now pass on from the evidence of the existence of two Johns 
to the question of the credibility of Polycrates and Ireneus, with whom 
may perhaps be joined Proclus the Montanist. It is not in their favor 
that the Asian assertion of apostolic claims should be made in fierce con- 
troversy. Polycrates, in the interest of Quartodecimanism, and Proclus, 
so it would seem, in the interest of Montanism, magnified the Asian claims 
as against Rome, and pointed to the tombs of John and Philip as a coun- 
terpoise to those of Peter and Paul. But it would seem that this claim 
was not admitted without protest. If Professor Rendel Harris be right 
in identifying Caius, the Roman opponent of Proclus, as one of the alogi, 
there is considerable probability that it was on the ground of some his- 
torical flaw, such as is obvious in the case of Philip, that Caius rejected, 
not merely the Apocalypse, but also the fourth gospel. 

When we consider the previous history of the Ephesian church, the 
claim advanced in the latter part of the second century becomes still more 
dubious. For, in the first place, why did not Ephesus become a patri- 
archate? Jerusalem, Antioch, and Rome acquired that dignity, both by 
reason of being missionary centers, and also on account of apostolic resi- 
dence. What a unique position of dignity Ephesus would have held, if an 
apostle resided there thirty years after his colleagues were all extinct! In 
the second place, would not any genuine Ignatius have addressed churches, 
so recently under the apostle’s governance, in the same deferential tone 
which he employs to the Romans? Would he have ventured to admonish 
Polycarp, if an immediate and intimate disciple of an apostle, and to teach 
him his religious alphabet ? Does not the same consideration apply almost 
equally to an impersonator of Ignatius, one writing not later than 150 A. D. ? 

Far more important than the evidence of Polycrates is that of Irenzus; 
for, in his case, the identification of the Ephesian John as one of the Twelve 
is clear. We find that Irenzus, too, had an end to serve—that, in opposi- 
tion to recent Gnostic heresy, he was straining every nerve to prove that he 
himself, by reason of his connection with Polycarp, was in possession of 
direct apostolic tradition. Consequently his statements, like those of all 
partisans, require rigid scrutiny. 

As an example of the length to which Irenzus allows himself to be 
carried by his febrile bias, one may notice his sweeping denial of the honors 
of martrydom to any sects outside the church: ‘‘The heretics have nothing 
of this kind to point to . . . . with the exception, perhaps, that one or two 
of them, during the whole time which has elapsed since the Lord appeared 
on earth, have occasionally, along with our martyrs, borne the reproach of 
the name.”?® Contrast with this the acknowledgment of Asterius Urbanus 

18 Adv. Haer., IV, 33, 9- 
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that heretics—Marcionites in particular—had supplied “a great number” 
of martyrs.'? 

Coming now to the particular point under discussion, at every step 
Irenzus’s language leaves him open to suspicion of extreme exaggeration. 
To begin with, he tells us that Polycarp had not merely met John the apostle, 
but also ‘‘many who had seen Christ;”?° and, even accepting the earliest 
possible date that has been suggested for his martyrdom, viz., 155 A. D.,?! 
and admitting the statement in the Martyrium that he reached the great 
age of eighty-six, we still have a gap of forty years between Polycarp’s birth 
and the crucifixion. Yet Polycarp had seen “‘many”! Even could it be 
so, yet, as they could only have seen Christ in boyhood, and been seen by 
Polycarp in his own boyhood, the evidentiary value of Polycarp’s testimony 
would be less than Irenzus represents. After speaking of the “many,” 
Ireneus goes on to state that Polycarp ‘‘was not only instructed by 
apostles, but was also by apostles in Asia appointed bishop of the church 
in Smyrna.” In using the plural ‘‘apostles,’’?? it appears probable that 
Irenzus, like Polycrates, was wrongly identifying Philip the deacon as one 
of the Twelve. And it is only by making Polycarp’s ordination take place 
at a very early age, about twenty-five , that even this younger Philip’s 
intervention becomes quite credible. Alternatively, considering that in 
2 Cor. 8:23; Eph. 4:11, the title “apostle” is extended to a younger genera- 
tion, such as Titus and Timothy, it is not impossible that Irenzus is restrict - 
ing some earlier wider use of the term, by Papias or Polycarp, into a rigid 
reference to the Twelve. 

Next, one may notice the authority which Ireneus alleges for his own 
startling notion that Christ, when he suffered, was nearly fifty: ‘‘as the 
gospel [i. e., John 8:57] and all the elders—those who were conversant in 
Asia with John, the disciple of the Lord—testify that John conveyed to 
them that information. And he remained among them up to the time of 
Trajan. Some of them, moreover, saw not only John, but other apostles 
also, and heard the same account from them, and bear witness to the state- 
ment.’’?3 Now, in the first place, considering that such an authority as 

19 Eusesius, H. E., V, 16; cf. ibid., 1V, 15. If Montanist martyrs be included, 


the references might be considerably increased; but it is doubtful whether Irenzus 
regarded Montanism as heresy. 


20 Adv. Haer., III, 3, 4. 
2t An earlier date is precluded by Polycarp’s visit to Anicetus. 
22 Adv. Haer., III, 3, 4. 


23 [bid., II, 22, 5. The original Greek is partly preserved in Evsrstus, H. E., 
III, 23. 
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Melito had distinctly limited our Lord’s age to thirty-three,?4 Irenzus is 
here giving another flagrant example of his one-sidedness: his object being 
to score a point against the Valentinians, who laid stress on the usual 
figures. Moreover, he never pauses to consider whether his own idea (not 
necessarily that of his authorities?5), that the ministry lasted nearly twenty 
years, can be reconciled with the data, which he accepted, of Luke 3:1, 23. 
But passing over this indication of levity, if we accept Irenzus’s statement 
of authority literally, that at least three witnesses testified on the direct 
evidence of at least three apostles, there is no alternative but to accept the 
“nearly fifty years.” And if “nearly fifty years” be inadmissible histori- 
cally, there must be some misrepresentation of authority. One can easily 
imagine a statement by Papias (obviously the authority whom Irenzus 
is building on) which would account for the statement as we have it. Papias 
probably said that he had it from the elders who were familiar with John 
the elder,?° and among them Polycarp, that John the elder had made such 
an assertion; and Polycarp had also known Philip. Irenzus was just the 
man to turn a statement like this into one such as he gives us. Alternatively 
as before, one may suppose some looser use of the word “‘apostle” on the 
part of Papias. 

What grounds could Ireneus have had for identifying the Ephesian 
John, who survived “‘till the time of Trajan” (i. e., later than 98 A. D.), 
with the homonymous apostle? In the first place, he had before him the 
works of Papias; but then we find Eusebius in exactly the same position, 
drawing a precisely opposite conclusion. And it is difficult to see how 
and why Papias, if he had, or had had, an apostle of the first rank within 
reach, should have bothered himself at all with second-hand reports about 
other apostles; or have had any need of the care and scrupulosity in weighing 
evidence with which he credits himself. In the second place, Irenzus had 
his own personal recollection of Polycarp’s discourses. But what was this 
worth? In his own words, he was év t7 tpw&ry quov HrLxig, érc wails dv; and 
though it has been pointed out that these expressions do not necessarily 
exclude the idea of manhood, that cannot be said of their context. Irenzeus 

24 RoutH, Reliquiae, I, 121: “He indicated his deity by his miracles during the 
three years that elapsed after his baptism; his humanity during the thirty which pre- 
ceded his baptism.”” By the way, it may be noticed in passing that Irenzus’s dis- 
regard of Melito, when Melito did not suit, serves to explain his similar disregard of 
Papias’s evidence (supra, p. 539) as to John’s martyrdom. 

2s Vide injra. ; 

26The fact that a hundred miles or more separates Hierapolis, Papias’s home, 


from Ephesus will account for Papias’s saying, as he appears to do, that his dbligation , 
even in the case of John the elder, was partly second-hand. 
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insists on the fact, as something remarkable, that he can even remember the 
place where Polycarp used to sit, and what was his appearance; and though 
he professes to remember the gist of Polycarp’s discourses, he contents 
himself with giving a single direct quotation. We may conclude, then, 
that Ireneus was about twelve. But, even granting two or three years 
more, how much does a man remember of the sermons heard at such an 
age? A few disjointed sentences of Polycarp’s, a general impression 
of appeals to the name of John—that is all that reason warrants our ascrib- 
ing to Irenzus. 

More especially might a hearer of Polycarp’s have made a mistake as to 
identity, if Polycarp referred to John his master as having seen Jesus. The 
last man who could say “I saw Jesus” must, in the ordinary course of 
nature, have been one who saw him in childhood; and in such a case there 
is nothing improbable in survival “‘till the time of Trajan.” One cannot, 
indeed, lay very much stress on the expressions in 1 John 1:1; for what 
the writer says that he has “‘seen” and “handled” is not the person of 
Jesus, but “concerning the Word of life,” the Logos invisible and intan- 
gible. And Origen’s comment suggests itself: “‘No one is so foolish as not 
to see that the word ‘hands’ is taken figuratively, as when John says, ‘our 
hands have handled.’ ”’?7 But there is really much in favor of the idea 
that John the elder had seen Christ in childhood. The commanding posi- 
tion which he attained requires some exceptional qualification; and, how- 
ever little of real value his memory might retain, still, if he had seen with 
his eyes, and handled with his hands, that fact would ultimately set him 
quite apart. Moreover, to those who had seen Christ in childhood would 
last be applied the cherished promise, ‘‘Some standing here who shall not 
taste of death.” One can understand how, after a century’s mist, such a 
figure would have loomed into apostolic proportions. 

To sum up, then, with regard to Irenzus: Florinus, whom he attacked, 
might well have replied: ‘You say that you knew Polycarp, who knew 
John, who knew Jesus. If for ‘knew’ you substitute ‘saw’, I may admit 
your statement; but the link in all three cases is vitiated by youth, or child- 
hood. It is the rare exception if a child ever realizes those points on which 
in later life information appears most desirable; and however incapable 

27C. Celsum, VII, 34. As confirming the idea that it is not his physical knowl- 
edge that the writer of 1 John 1:1 is attesting, but the certainty of his spiritual convic- 
tions, and also as showing that the expressions there used were proverbial, one may 
notice Recognitions, I, 17: ““He set forth so openly who that prophet was, that I 
seemed to have before my eyes, and to handle with my hand, the proofs which he pro- 


duced; and I was struck with intense astonishment how no one sees, though placed 
before his eyes, those things which all are seeking for.” 
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you may be‘of conscious dishonesty, what you are doing with your pretended 
traditional succession puts you, for practical purposes, almost on a par 
with those impostors who found their systems on some Glaucias, inter- 
preter of Peter, or Mariamne, disciple of James, or Theodates, disciple of 
Paul.” 

To turn now from Irenzus to the fourth gospel itself: Was not Irenzus 
justified in appealing to John 8:57, “not yet fifty years old,” to prove 
his point? The evidence certainly seems clear that John the elder believed 
Christ to have been over forty; and if the fourth gospel came from his 
hands, John 8:57 is explained. Could an apostle have entertained such 
an idea? The argument in the above case is vitiated by the reflection that 
perhaps, after all, the idea may be partly true.*® But it is decidedly diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to make such a concession in the following test case 
—lately treated by Dr. Wendt, though not very fully—as to the date of the 
commencement of Christ’s ministry. Did the public ministry begin before 
or after the Baptist’s arrest ? 

(a) In Matt. 4:12 we are distinctly told that “Jesus began to preach” 
only after the arrest; and a similar statement is found in the parallel 
passages, Mark 1:14, 15; Luke 3:18, 21; the latter, with its notice that 
Christ’s baptism took place ‘when all the people had been baptized,” 
putting the case more strongly. (6) The statement in Matt. 11:2; Luke 
7:18, “Now when John heard in prison the works of the Christ, he sent his 
disciples and said to him, ‘Art thou he that cometh ?’” points in the same 
direction; and if other than the obvious interpretation of these words, 
considered by themselves, is possible, it is precluded by the context, in 
which the least of the newcomers, recognizing Christ’s true office and 
character, is declared to be on that account greater than John. (c) Similar 
representations that Christ’s ministry only began “‘after the baptism that 
John preached,” and that John’s highest witness to Christ was reference 
to an unnamed superior, who was to follow at some indefinite interval, are 
found in Acts 10:37; 12:24, 25; 19:4. (d) The captious attitude of John’s 
disciples (Matt. 9:14), during their master’s imprisonment, is difficult to 
reconcile with the idea that he, before his imprisonment, had defined his 
own personal relationship to Christ. (¢) Most striking of all is the casual 
artless notice that not only Herod, but many others, believed that Christ 
was “‘ John the Baptist risen from the dead” (Matt. 14:2; 16:14; Mark 6:14; 
8:28; Luke 9:7, 19); which bizarre idea shows clearly that the two men 
cannot ever have shown themselves publicly side by side. 

28 Not, indeed, in the extravagant form in which Irenzus gives it, that the ministry 
lasted nearly twenty years, but that Christ was older than Luke thought when it began. 
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Thus the dating of Christ’s ministry, as commencing only after the 
close of the Baptist’s, is, in the synoptic gospels and Acts, no mere inci- 
dental chronological note, excisable as an error, but belongs to the warp 
and woof of these documents. 

Contrast the Johannine representation, John 1:15, 19, 37; 5:33- John 
receives a delegation from Jerusalem, and repudiates the idea of his own 
Messiahship publicly. The superior who was to follow is already “in the 
midst of you.” The descent of the Spirit at Christ’s baptism is attested. 
And John points to him in person as “‘the Lamb of God.” Then, after 
Christ’s visits to Cana, Capernaum, Jerusalem, which require some weeks, 
we find in John 3: 22-30; 4:1, 2, that he and John are both establishd on 
the Jordan, so continuing, as it would appear, for some months. And 
John repeats his testimony in more decisive terms, which leaves no legiti- 
mate room for any further question among his disciples as to their mas- 
ter’s absolute recognition of Christ’s claim and their own duty to submit 
to it. Thus the overlapping of the two ministries is no less of the warp 
and woof of the fourth gospel than the nonoverlapping is of all other evi- 
dence. That the fourth evangelist was fully conscious of what he was 
doing, fully conscious that he was contradicting previous evidence, is proved 
by his deliberate, calculated assertion, ‘‘for John was not yet cast into 
prison.” 

Which of these absolutely incompatible representations is unhistorical ? 
Dispassionate judgment can scarcely fail to answer, the Johannine. In 
the synoptic gospels and Acts the story is told with no arriére pensée; and 
there is absolute congruity. Moreover, the subsequent history of the Bap- 
tist’s disciples—the fact that a considerable, perhaps the main, body per- 
sisted in preferring their master’s claims to Christ’s,?® corroborates this 
representation. On the other hand, the fourth gospel stands absolutely 
alone in its chronology; and the motive (i. e., that of compelling the sub- 
mission of the Baptist’s disciples, who appear from Acts 19:1-7 to have 
had a special center in Ephesus) is obvious. Could an apostle have delib- 
erately distorted facts to such an extent? Could one so near Christ have 
lied? But it is understandable that one who had little historical knowl- 
edge of his own, only such as he had gained in childhood, might in a moment 
of inspiration supply what, from an apologetic point of view, was requisite. 

There remains to be noticed that standing difficulty of John 21:22, 
“Tf I will that he tarry till I come”—a difficulty which Professor Schmiedel 
evades, with the remark that it is obscure because intended to be obscure. 
The one thing quite certain is that, of all explanations offered, the ordi- 

29 Recognitions, I, 60; EPHRAEM, ed. MOESINGER, p. 288. 
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nary orthodox ones are the very weakest. How great the difficulty really 
is, and how early there was a deficiency in genuine tradition, may be 
gauged by the fact that even before the close of the second century3° there 
was already current the legend of John’s miraculous disappearance and 
translation to paradise. And the difficulty remains, whatever view of 
the authorship and authenticity of the fourth gospel be adopted. If the 
authentic work of the apostle, one would expect the prediction to be jus- 
tified. If the work of an impersonator of the apostle, writing after the 
apostle’s death, one would expect this justification still more. We are told 
by apologists (e. g., Dr. Salmon) that John in extreme old age was still in 
doubt as to the meaning of Christ’s promise, and wrote to point out that the 
general expectation was not necessarily well founded. But if there is no 
more in the passage than this, the objection lies that, though the condition 
“Tf I will” saves a positive false statement, we are most distinctly left with 
a suggestio falsi. Moreover, while carnal misunderstandings like that of 
vs. 23, ““Then went abroad this saying,” are a regular feature of the fourth 
gospel (€. g., 2:30; 3:4; 4:11, 33), in every other case these misunder- 
standings are reported in order to bring out some deep underlying spiritual 
truth. More especially should we look for such truth here, in an emphatic 
position, at the gospel’s close. ‘‘No business of yours” would, as a termi- 
nation of the fourth gospel, be extraordinary. 

Another objection is furnished by the fact, that, whereas all previous 
notices of the beloved disciple have the effect of equalizing him to Peter, 
or putting him above Peter, here we should have an insulse, otiose notice 
with no such effect. This last-mentioned difficulty is only increased by 

3° At any rate, at the beginning of the third century; for we find H1ppotytus men- 
tioning, as to the mystery of the Beast’s number, that John was indefinite about it, 
“for when he appears, the blessed one will show us what we seek to know” (De 
Antichristo, 50; cj. PsEuDo-Hippotytus, De Antichristo, 21); and it is scarcely neces- 
sary to point out that this notion of John’s reappearance at the end of the world as 
one of the witnesses, to convict Antichrist and be slain by him, implies the idea that 
he, like them, had not seen death, and, like them, must eventually be subjected to the 
inexorable fate of humanity. It is apparently a post-addition to the Acta Johannis 
(ed. Bonnet, Vol. II, p. 216) which supplies the story of John vanishing Undine-wise, 
leaving a spring in the place where he lay down; but we have what looks like an allu- 
sion to it in Acta Philippi (ed. BoNNET, p. 58), where John is called vlds Bapeya (v. J. 
Bapéx, TIQ"D) 8 err 7d CSwp 7d fHv. And the very wide prevalence of the idea that 
John was to be one of the final witnesses (teste Photio; cf. Pseudo-Methodius, Scla- 
vonic Daniel, and Codex Templariorum in John 17: 26), points to the legend of the dis- 
appearance being early. According to John Malalas, who, however, is untrustworthy, 
it was even accepted by Irenzus, and though the now extant works of Ireneus do 
not support this statement, there is nothing very unlikely in it, seeing that Irenzus was 
the teacher of Hippolytus. 
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making the “coming” refer to a natural death, in contradistinction to 
Peter’s martyrdom; a natural death which would distinctly leave the beloved 
disciple at a disadvantage! And, besides the frigidity of such reference 
to mere natural death, Peter’s martyrdom was no less the Lord’s “‘coming 
for him;” and thus, as Alford points out, the contrast between the des- 
tinies of the two disciples would be lost. 

Less open to objection is the referring of the “coming” to the fall of 
Jerusalem. Such visitations are spoken of as a “coming,” e. g., in Rev. 
2:5, 16: “Lest I come and remove thy candle-stick;” ‘Or else I come 
to thee quickly.” And it is very understandable how the author or read- 
ers of Matt., chap. 24, connecting the fall of Jerusalem closely with the 
second advent, and disappointed as to the latter, should after 70 A. D. try 
to persuade themselves that in some sense Christ had really ‘‘come” 
already. But, as I pointed out in my previous article, this explanation 
will certainly not bear to be surcharged with the further hypothesis that 
John survived the catastrophe. ‘‘Tarry till I come and thirty years after” 
would leave the promise singularly pointless. And John still in doubt 
as to the meaning, years after the promise had been fulfilled! Besides 
what credit would it reflect on John, merely that he was for a few years 
to survive Peter? 

No, there must be some genuine significance in John 21: 22, standing 
in the emphatic position it does, and the effect must be John’s special 
exaltation. The following explanations supply these requisite qualifica- 
tions: (1) Strauss’s—that the fourth gospel was designed to supersede 
previous gospels; that John’s high spiritual teaching was to be perma- 
nent as contrasted with Peter’s; and he notes that the writer immediately 
proceeds to speak of the authorship. The obvious objection to this is 
the difficulty of supposing that the writer who had just recounted Peter’s 
pastoral commission would proceed to indicate that Peter’s teaching was 
to be ephemeral. (2) Jerome’s—that there is a reference to John’s vir- 
ginity; “Quid ad te si eum volo sic esse?” To bea virgin, says Jerome, 
is to be immortal: “Virginitatem non mori.”3* We do find in the Dor- 
mitio Marie and Pistis Sophias? that John’s virginity is made the ground 
for equalizing him to, or putting him above, Peter. And one might com- 
pare passages in Methodius and the Acta Thome, where chastity is styled 
“the root of immortality.” It is, indeed, difficult to extract this special, 
definitely restricted sense from John 21: 22, seeing that the gospel contains 

3t Adv. Jov., MIGNE, Vol. XXIII, p. 246. 

32 Cf. Judicium Petri, HILGENFELD, Evangelia extra canonem, p. 111, where John 
heads the apostolic list. These authorities exalting John seem to have a common source 
in the Evangelium secundum Aegyptios. 
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no reference to virginity. But if for virginity we substitute John’s deeper 
spiritual perception, deeper than Peter’s (20:8; 21:7), something similar to 
Jerome’s idea seems sustainable. ‘‘He that believeth in me shall never 
die;” “John’s union with me shall be continuous.” It is noticeable that 
before in this gospel, when “‘coming again” is spoken of (14:3, 18, 19, 21, 
23, 28), it is not so much the resurrection, paraclete, or the advent on the 
clouds that is alluded to, as the realization and indwelling of Christ in the 
hearts of believers. The weak point in this mode of interpretation is that 
it scarcely allows the natural force to “‘until”—an expression which cer- 
tainly seems to fix a definite terminus ad quem. (3) Irenzeus’s—that the 
reference is to John’s vision in Patmos; “‘cujus prora ac puppis,”’ remarks 
Bengel, “‘est frequens illud ac sollenne, ‘venit,’ ‘venio;’” Irenzus’s words 
being, “‘Joannes in Apocalypsi sacerdotalem et gloriosum Regni ejus videns 
adventum.” True that the Apocalypse is not the advent, but a prophecy 
of the advent; but, strange though it sounds to modern ears, the apoca- 
lyptic thought of the time dated events, not from the time of their actual 
occurrence on earth, but from the time of their predetermination in the 
divine will; indeed one might say their heavenly enactment. Thus we 
find Dr. Wendt saying: “It was a current conception of Jewish theology 
that the messianic blessings had a heavenly existence before their earthly 
realization.” Proofs of this mode of thought might be multiplied; but 
it is sufficient here to cite the Apocalypse itself: ‘‘the Lamb slain from the 
foundation of the world”: “Write, for these things have come to pass.” 
There is this additional merit in the reference of John 21: 22 to the Apoca- 
lypse, that, as in the very next verse authorship is spoken of, “This is the 
disciple who testified these things, and wrote these things,” the statement 
serves as a literary identification. The Apocalypse being already a rec- 
ognized work of John the apostle, vss. 22, 23, hitched the gospel on to 
the same authority. Moreover, one may observe that the possible points 
of differentiation between Peter and John are, after all, limited; and the 
process of exhaustion seems now to be complete. 

The conclusion follows, I think, that John 21:22 cannot be made evi- 
dentiary against the idea of John’s martyrdom. The evidence against 
that idea is all of it dubious, and is more than counterbalanced by that 
on the other side. 


F. P. BApHAM. 
THe TEMPLE, 


London. 


[ P. S.—Since the foregoing article was written, Professor Bacon, of Yale, has 
published on the same subject in the Hibbert Journal. He adopts Professor 
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Schmiedel’s views, but carries them still farther, denying that even “John the 
elder” was at Ephesus. He is of opinion that both John the elder and Aristion 
were Palestinians, the former perhaps to be identified with the Jerusalemite 
“bishop” of that name (Eus., H. EZ., IV, 5), and the latter with Aristo of Pella. 
Papias and Polycarp, he suggests, may have met John the elder in Palestine. 
Granted that Papias’s expressions, considered by themselves, leave this explana- 
tion possible, yet do the attendant circumstances allow it? I venture to suggest 
that in the face of Rev. 1:4, 9, and of 2 and 3 John—to say nothing of the Acta 
Joannis, Polycrates, Irenzeus, Proclus—Professor Bacon is assuming the possi- 
bility of too much smoke in Ephesus without any fire—F. P. B.] 





RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


TO WHOM WAS THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS ADDRESSED ? 


STUDENTS of Paul will welcome a new contribution’ to the investiga- 
tion of the intricate, if not insoluble, problem of the readers addressed 
and the writer’s purpose in the epistle to the Romans. The problem in 
question consists in the dual character of the epistle, apparent in the fact 
that the dogmatic and religio-historical part (chaps. 1-11) is chiefly an 
attempt at an accommodation between the Pauline gospel and Judaism, 
while in the course of the ietter the apostle addresses the Roman Chris- 
tians as if they were chiefly gentiles. Appropriate to Jews or Jewish Chris- 
tians are the declaration (1:2) that the “gospel of God” is a fulfilment of 
the promise to the prophets in the Holy Scriptures, the reference to the 
“righteousness of God,” ‘“‘ witnessed by the law and the prophets” (3:21), 
and the concession of a great “‘advantage” to the Jews (3:1); while the 
objections, “‘Shall we continue in sin, that grace may abound?” and 
“Shall we sin, because we are not under the law ?’’ appear to be assumed 
to be made by Jews against the gospel of Paul, and to be answered as if 
so made. Chaps. 9-11 are explicitly addressed to the Jews, and their 
salvation is represented as the object and conclusion of the divine plan of 
redemption, while that of the gentiles appears to be incidental and sub- 
ordinate. 

On the other hand, the apostle appears several times to address the 
readers as gentile Christians. In this sense may be interpreted the words 
“among all nations” (év rots €6veow) “ . . . . among whom are ye also” 
(t:5, 6), and “some fruit in you also, as in the rest of the gentiles” (év 
trois Aowwois €Oveow, 1:13). The Romans are directly addressed as 
gentile Christians in 11:13: “I speak to you that are gentiles,” and in 
vs. 30, where “ye” (gentiles) stands in contrast with “‘these” (Jews). In 
6:17-19 the former sinful life referred to appears to apply most appropri- 
ately to converts from heathenism; and in 9:3 and 10:1 f. the form of the 
expression—the third person—seems to indicate that the apostle was writ- 
ing of his Jewish brethren to gentiles who regarded them with disdain. 

Dr. Feine maintains, with Pfleiderer, Weizsiicker, Jiilicher, and others, 

t Der Réomerbriej: Eine exegetische Studie. Von Pavut FEINE. Gédttingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1903. 2-+159 pages. M.5. 
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that the majority of the Roman church was composed of gentile Christians, 
and argues for this hypothesis at no little length against that of a Jewish- 
Christian party of considerable, if not of preponderating, strength, which 
is supported by Baur, Lipsius, Zahn, Reuss, and other scholars of note. 
The intricacy of the problem becomes apparent when the frail supports 
are considered on which Dr. Feine often rests his judgments. He argues, 
for example, at considerable length that the “‘weak in faith,” who eat 
only herbs, are the Jewish-Christian minority, while the ‘‘strong,” who 
“eat all things,” are the gentile-Christian majority (14:1 f.;15:1f.). Yet 
there is nothing in the text that indicates either that the division is on the 
line of race, or that the ascetically disposed were in the minority, and the 
“strong” in the majority. An asceticism that requires abstinence from 
meat far exceeds the requirements of the Jewish law. Moreover, there is 
certainly nothing in the matter or the form of words in 15: 1, ‘‘ Now we that 
are strong ought to bear the infirmities of the weak,” that indicates an 
appeal to the “‘majority” of the church. They might as well be addressed 
to a minority, or might be regarded as a general exhortation applicable 
to all Christians and including the writer himself, who appears in the “we.” 

Equally ineffective are some of our author’s attempts to explain in 
accordance with his hypothesis the passages that appear to indicate a 
large, if not a preponderating, Jewish-Christian constituency in the Roman 
church. The words in 4:1, ‘‘What then shall we say that Abraham our 
forefather according to the flesh hath found;” in 7:5, “‘When we were in 
the flesh;” and in 7:6, “‘But now we have been discharged from the law,” 
are most naturally interpreted as expressly applicable to Jewish Christians, 
especially since at the beginning of the chapter the apostle addresses those 
“‘that know the law.” There is no little violence in applying this section 
to gentile Christians on the ground that “de jure divino they stood before 
their conversion under the Mosaic law”! It is far more probable that 
Paul should have said to Jewish Christians that they knew the law, even 
though the remark be, as Dr. Feine thinks, a “commonplace,” than that 
he should have so addressed gentiles. 

Only by a forced construction can the conclusion be avoided that Jew- 
ish Christians were in the apostle’s mind when he wrote (8:15), “For ye 
received not the spirit of bondage again unto fear,” where wdAw most 
naturally refers to a former condition of bondage to the Mosaic law, 
mddw es pdBov being equal to «is rd wake PoBeioOa tas. In like man- 
ner the passage 6:15-23 is set in a clear light only when regarded as 
addressed to believers who are no longer under the Mosaic law, but under 
grace. That gentile Christians could have been in the writer’s thought is 
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improbable, since the opposition of law and gospel is the prominent idea 
throughout. It should not be overlooked that by véuos Paul almost 
always means the Mosaic law. The former sinful condition might well 
have been under the law, as of Jews not believing in Christ, and is not 
necessarily to be referred to heathenism. 

The section, chaps. 9-11, is hardly intelligible unless interpreted as 
an attempt to set aside the Jewish-Christian prejudice against the gospel 
of justification by faith, which they understood as rendering nugatory the 
promises of God made to Israel. There is an evident intention in 9: 1-5, 
10:1, and 11:1, 2, to appease the Jewish-Christian consciousness by assur- 
ances of the apostle’s sincere sympathy with his people: “I speak the 
truth, I lie not, my conscience bearing witness with me, that I have great 
sorrow and unceasing pain in my heart. For I could wish that I were 
anathema from Christ for my brethren’s sake, . . . . who are Israelites.” 
“T say, then, did God cast off his people? God forbid!” Moreover, the 
admonitions in 13: 1-7 respecting obedience to the civil authorities are far 
more likely to have been addressed to the Roman Jews, who were disposed 
to sedition and tumult, than to the gentile Christians. 

While, then, it must be conceded that there are not a few indications 
in the epistle that gentile Christians were in the apostle’s thought when 
he wrote it, there appears to be good reason for the conclusion that it was 
not addressed to them as a preponderating party or a majority in the 
church, and that, accordingly, a solution of the problems it presents can- 
not be reached on this hypothesis. Hence Dr. Feine’s argument, which 
rests upon this presupposition, cannot be regarded as convincing. 

It would appear, accordingly, that, if the problems presented by the 
epistle are not insolvable, some light ought to be thrown upon them by a 
consideration of the purpose for which it was written. To regard it either 
with B. Weiss as having its occasion not so much in needs of the Roman 
church as in a necessity in Paul himself “to fix in his own consciousness 
the spiritual result of his gentile-Christian work in the Orient and of his 
conflict with Jewish Christianity,” or with some other expositors as not in 
reality an epistle, but rather a doctrinal treatise for the benefit of Chris- 
tians of all times, would be to assign it a purpose that has no analogy in 
the other Pauline writings and to make a considerable part of it unintel- 
ligible. While the object of the epistle is not explicitly stated, there are 
not wanting intimations of it, or at least statements from which an intel- 
ligible one may be inferred. It is certainly reasonable to suppose that, 
since the apostle purposed to visit the Romans (1:11; 15:24), he should 
have wished to prepare the way for his coming by removing Jewish- 
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Christian objections to his gospel and by attaching the gentile-Christian 
part of the church more closely to his cause. Accordingly, the purpose 
to defend his gospel against misconceptions is apparent in the epistle, 
and the tone is more conciliatory than that in Galatians and 1 and 2 Cor- 
inthians. It is in accordance with the analogy of other epistles of the 
apostle that the purpose of this one should be found in conditions exist- 
ing in the church that needed his direction and counsel. Not only does 
the dominant tone of the letter indicate that there were Jewish-Christian 
objections to him to be set aside, but also that divisions existed that he 
wished to heal. Chaps. 3-8 are intelligible only as an apology for the 
gospel of justification by faith, through which the law is done away, and it 
would be difficult to find a motive for writing them, apart from the supposi- 
tion that among the Roman Christians were persons of weight to whom 
it seemed necessary to address the argument that they contain, and exhor- 
tations to harmony are addressed to the ‘“‘weak” and to the “strong” 
(14:1-23), and to apparently mutually antagonistic Jewish and gentile 
Christians (15: 5-9). 

Dr. Feine rejects Weizsicker’s hypothesis that the epistle was chiefly 
directed against Jewish-Christian propagandists, who had attempted, in 
hostility to the apostle, to get possession of the Roman church, and that 
it is a controversial writing in opposition, not only to their teachings, but 
also to their activity. Paul, so Weizsicker maintains, had long had his 
eye upon Rome as a missionary field, and his Jewish-Christian opponents 
no less, who had anticipated him, and had shown whither the gospel leads 
when preached, after his manner, without the law. It cannot be denied 
that the doctrinal part of the epistle is largely occupied with a refutation 
of the Jewish or Jewish-Christian contention, whether or not one concede 
to Weizsicker that the polemic is “‘more complete and finished than else- 
where, even in the epistle to the Galatians.” But Dr. Feine’s objection 
is hardly valid, that if Paul had been addressing Jewish-Christian oppo- 
nents, he would have brought the christological question more to the front, 
since the method of his argument must, according to the analogy of his 
epistles, be assumed to have been determined by the conditions known 
by him to exist in the Roman church. 

It would appear that Dr. Feine is disposed to reject all hypotheses that 
assume the epistle to have had a purpose determined by conditions existing 
in the Roman church. Accordingly, he cannot accept that of Jiilicher, which 
is a slight modification of Weizsicker’s; and Pfleiderer’s fares no better at 
his hands, which finds that the purpose of the epistle was conciliatory, 
that is, calculated to win for the apostle’s gospel the Jewish-Christian 
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minority in the church and reconcile it with the aggressive gentile-Christian 
majority. Hence the endeavor, that this scholar finds in the epistle, to 
overcome the objections of the Jewish Christians to his gospel, and to 
help the gentile Christians to a deeper insight into its nature. In opposi- 
tion to all other hypotheses, Dr. Feine finds the epistle to be a polemic 
writing in opposition to unbelieving Jews rather than to Jewish Christians. 
He does not, however, make it appear otherwise than a strange idea that 
the apostle should have addressed such an argument to a church com- 
posed chiefly of gentile Christians, and that he should have thought such 
a procedure adapted to prepare the way for his contemplated visit to the 
Romans. Since the conditions existing in the church can hardly be shown 
to have called for such a letter, the Roman epistle is interpreted apart 
from the analogy of all the other Pauline writings, and the problems that 
it presents are by no means helped to a satisfactory solution. 

Considerable space is given in the book to a refutation of Spitta’s 
hypothesis that Romans is composed of two epistles written some years 
apart. But the limits of this review do not admit of giving a summary 
of the argument. 


ORELLO CONE. 
St. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY, 


Canton, N. Y. 


THE BOOK OF CERNE. 


Amonc the manuscripts which George I. in 1715 presented to the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge was a quarto volume of leaves of vellum then recently 
bound. In this book the binder had brought together three independent 
writings. One was a collection of some fifty charters and other like docu- 
ments, relating to the Benedictine Abbey of Cerne in Dorsetshire. The 
handwriting of these papers indicates a series of dates in the twelfth, thir- 
teenth, and fourteenth centuries. Another was a collection of anthems or 
“sequences,” to be sung before the gospel at the holy communion, followed 
by an inventory of the relics which were possessed by Cerne Abbey. These 
pages, as the writing shows, belong to the fifteenth century. 

Between the two was a manual of private devotion, made up of hymns 
and prayers and passages from the Bible. This manual contained no refer- 
ence to Cerne. Nobody knows why the binder inclosed it between the 
charters and anthems. Perhaps he found it there. Perhaps he put it 
in, according to the suggestions of taste or of economy, because the three 
were of like size. Anyhow, there it was when the book passed from the 
hands of the bishop of Ely into the hands of the king of England, and thence 
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into the library of the University of Cambridge. The bound volume was 
naturally called “The Book of Cerne,” and that title attached itself to the 
central portion when this was found to be of more than common interest. 

The Book of Cerne,? then, as the name is now used by liturgical scholars, 
means the manual of private prayers thus bound between Cerne papers. 
Nobody can say whether or not it was in use at Cerne. The handwriting 
is of the early ninth century. Certain Anglo-Saxon interlineations are 
said to be in the dialect of Mercia. One page contains an acrostic on the 
name Adeluald Episcopus. These indications give a clue to the date and 
place of the present copy. The fact that from 813 to 830 there was a Bishop 
Edeluald, or Ethelwold, at Lichfield would seem to point him out as the 
prelate of the acrostic. But the acrostic contains several words which 
nobody can make out. It is therefore guessed that these strange syllables 
come from the errors of a copyist. It is pretty sure that he wrote in the 
early ninth century, but it is by no means sure that the book was then for 
the first time made. Indeed, it is certain that the volume is a compilation 
rather than an original composition, since it contains various renderings 
of the same prayers, and other devotions which are extant in other books. 
The man whose pen traced these letters, then, had other books before him. 
Thus the date is pushed back. 

It is observed, moreover, that the prayers here contained are cast in two 
quite different molds. Some are quiet, dignified, restrained and rhythmical. 
Others are hurried, impetuous, full of enthusiasm, and full of intimate 
detail. These differences are too great and marked to represent no more 
than various moods of a devout soul. They indicate distinct manners, 
habits, and temperaments. These types are almost as distinct as is an 
Anglican collect from a Methodist extempore prayer. Was there ever a 
time when two such temperaments existed side by side in England? Yes, 
plainly enough, in the days of the conversion of the English. 

The conversion of the English, as everybody knows, was brought about 
by two forces which for a long time worked in separation, then in antago- 
nism, but finally in co-operation. One of these was the Roman mission led 
by St. Augustine of Canterbury; the other was the Irish mission, led by St. 
Columba of Iona. The one affected the south, the other the north of Eng- 
land. One developed continental Christianity; the other represented primi- 
tive and insular British Christianity. One was dignified, conservative, the 

tThe Prayer Book of Aedeluald the Bishop, Commonly Called the Book of Cerne. 
Edited from the MS. in the University Library, Cambridge, with introduction and 


notes, by Dom A. B. Kuypers, Benedictine of Downside Abbey. Cambridge: At the 
University Press, 1902. 
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faith of men who had great executive ability; the other was enthusiastic 
even to wildness, full of fire and passion. 

The two evangelizing companies met at last at the conference of Whitby, 
and two men of the Roman mission won the great debate. That was in 
664. From that time the continental ways of thinking and speaking, even 
of praying, gradually gained ascendency. Such a date is indicated in this 
manuscript. The dominant spirit is Irish, but the Roman influence is 
making itself felt. These prayers were composed by men who had been 
nurtured in the ways of the Columban mission, who still instinctively 
expressed themselves in the old tumultuous fashion, but who were being 
brought into subjection to the sobrieties and conventions of an older civili- 
zation. And, happily, there was a convenient Bishop Ethelwold who just 
at the right time for our acrostic was seated in the cathedral chair of Lindis- 
farne, just in the right place. 

I have here condensed and stated in non-technical phrases the conclu- 
sions of a good many pages in which the learned editor, Dom Kuypers, 
has worked this matter out. He has brought to his task the Benedictine 
tradition of sound scholarship, and has justified the reputation of his order. 
Mr. Edmund Bishop, in a long appendix on the liturgical books used by 
the authors of the Cerne prayers, shows the same minute attention to the 
least details. These scholars have examined this old document with micro- 
scopes. 

What we now see, then, is not a church prayer-book. The prayers, 
as Mr. Bishop shows, echo the phrases of mass and breviary as the private 
devotions of a churchman echo the phrases of the Book of Common Prayer. 
But these are not services. The book is not, in the strict sense, liturgical. 
These devout pages were prepared for a man’s own room, where he knelt 
to address God beside his own bed. Thus they are a revelation of the 
interior life even clearer than is seen in the prayers and praises of the church. 
Here is how good men prayed in England at the end of the seventh century, 
and at the beginning of the eighth. Thus they presented themselves before 
the Almighty, and then rose up to go on missions or to enter into battle. 

One quality which appears in these prayers is profound realization 
of God, and especially of God in Christ. The saints are invoked, indeed, 
but the essential desire and expectation of the suppliant is in God. He 
earnestly endeavors to realize God, in His attributes, which he recites in 
long lists, and in His acts of mercy and of judgment, which he recounts in 
extended detail. 

Another noticeable quality is a strong sense of sin, with astonishingly 
frank confession of it. Here again occur the same recitations of particu- 
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lars. The suppliant declares that he has offended the Most High in every 
nerve and muscle and function of his body. He prays for mercy on his 
criminal head, his polluted eyes, his most unworthy ears and nostrils, his 
wicked mouth, his unrighteous lips, and so on through a whole anatomy 
of confession. There is, as the editor observes, ‘‘a pious abandon that sur- 
renders itself to an overpowering consciousness of guilt and seems to lose 
the sense of proportion.” 

A like delight in repetition and a similar childlike susceptibility to the 
impression made by a long series of like phrases are to be found in the 
praises and meditations. ‘“‘Take me, O omnipotent Father,” he prays, 
“Ubi resplendent semper angelorum milia regem regum laudantes, Ubi 
viginti, quatiuor seniores sunt proni agnum dei laudantes, Ubi patriarchae, 
Ubi prophetae, Ubi Sancta Maria,”—and so on ubi after ubi—‘ Ubi est 
felicitas, Ubi est securitas, Ubi gaudium verum—till the sequence of celestial 
joys ends with “Ubi regnum regnorum saeculorum in saecula. Amen.” 

Some such sentences of devotion must have been upon the lips of Aidan 
and Oswald; thus they must have prayed at Iona and at Lindisfarne 
before there were any formal “offices.” These prayers are like the inter- 
twisted lines which decorated the Celtic crosses. 

The book of Nunnaminster is a private prayer-book which contains a 
like mingling of Irish and Roman forms. The prayers of Alcuin show a 


similar combination, and indicate an influence of the Irish type of devotion 
upon the men who shaped the religious thought of medieval Europe. A 
dim echo still sounds in the obsecrations of the litany: ‘‘By thy baptism, 
fasting and temptation: by thy cross and passion.” 

GrorGcE HopceEs. 


EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT AND ARCHAZOLOGY. 


Ir is always refreshing to have from the pen of a master the generally 
assured results in any particular department of science. This is the situa- 
tion in the case of Dr. Pinches, ex-official of the British Museum, who 
in the volume before us' sums up what is most certainly known about 
the Old Testament and oriental archeology. He tells us in his “Fore- 
word” that ‘‘the present work, being merely a record of things for the 
most part well known to students and others, cannot, on that account, 

t The Old Testament in the Light of the Historical Records and Legends of Assyria 


and Babylonia. By THroruitus G. Pincues. London: Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, 1902. 517 pages. $2.50. 
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contain much that is new.” But it is a great satisfaction to obtain such 
a record from one who is so able to sift the probable from the barely pos- 
sible. His sole aim has been, as he tells us, to bring together as many of 
the old discoveries as possible in a new dress. Controversial matter he 
has purposely avoided, and the higher criticism he has left altogether aside. 
So, throughout his large volume, theories are kept in the background as 
much as possible, and prominence is given to such facts as recent dis- 
coveries have revealed to us. 

He divides his material, chronologically, under thirteen chapter head- 
ings: (1) ‘The Early Traditions of the Creation;” (2) “The History as 
Given in the Bible from the Creation to the Flood;” (3) ‘The Flood;” 
(4) “‘Assyria, Babylonia and the Hebrews, with Reference to the So-called 
Genealogical Table;” (5) “Babylonia at the Time of Abraham;” (6) 
“Abraham;” (7) “Isaac, Jacob, and Joseph;” (8) “The Tel el-Amarna 
Tablets and the Exodus;” (9) “‘The Nations with Whom the Israelites 
Came into Contact;” (10) ‘‘Contact of the Hebrews with the Assyrians;”’ 
(11) ‘Contact of the Hebrews with the Later Babylonians;” (12) “Life 
at Babylon during the Captivity, with some Reference to the Jews;” and 
(13) “‘The Decline of Babylon.” 

From this analysis it is obvious how exhaustively the author has cov- 
ered the historical results of archeology, and how closely he has applied 
them to the Old Testament. From first to last the volume is complete 
and, with a few trifling exceptions, scientifically accurate. The author 
has a judicial mind, knows his department as a specialist, and is one of 
the safest guides of all those who have recently written upon the subject. 
He is a recognized authority, and in the truest sense an archeologist. 
He has adorned his volume with some sixteen reproductions of the most 
striking inscriptions at his command; the mechanical work is neatly done; 
an index of thirty double-columned pages rounds out the work; and alto- 
gether it is the most finished, complete, and authoritative of all the one- 
volume works upon the subject of the Old Testament archeology as yet 
published. And in saying this we are not forgetful of the masterful essay 
of Canon Driver in Hogarth’s Authority and Archeology, or of H. A. 
Harper’s The Bible and Modern Discoveries, or Price’s The Monuments 
and the Old Testament, or of Hilprecht’s Explorations in Bible Lands 
during the XIX. Century, all of which are real contributions to the sub- 
ject and exceedingly valuable. Dr. Pinches shows marvelous power of 
discrimination, and never allows himself to depart so far from the main 
purpose he has in view as to lose his reader in a maze of details. 

We purpose to set forth in brief some of the most important positions 
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and decisions reached by Dr. Pinches in his own personal investigations. 
Concerning the origin of the Hebrew account of creation, he assures us 
that it may be regarded as one of the traditions handed down in the thought 
of many minds, extending over many centuries, and as having been chosen 
or elaborated by the inspired writer of Genesis for the purpose of his 
narrative, the object of which was to set forth the origin of man and the 
Hebrew nation to which he belonged, and whose history he was about to 
narrate in detail (p. 11). At the same time, he urges with great emphasis 
that when the two accounts of the creation—that of the Hebrews and 
that of the Babylonians—are compared, it becomes evident that, “‘to 
all intents and purposes” (a favorite and oft-repeated expression of the 
author), they are two distinct narratives. Points of connection confessedly 
exist between them, but should we ask whether these points of similarity 
are sufficient to justify the belief that two so widely divergent accounts 
as those of the Bible and of the Babylonian tablets have one and the same 
origin, in the mind of Dr. Pinches there is but one answer, and that is, 
that the two accounts are practically distinct, and are the production of peoples 
having entirely different ideas upon the subject, though they may have influenced 
each other in regard to certain points (p. 48). 

As most would allow, the merely formal likenesses between the Hebrew 
and the Babylonian accounts are most strikingly similar, whereas the 
theological differences are enormous. Dr. Pinches seems to have grasped 
the problem from its religious side, and his decision is wonderfully sane, 
therefore, on this very account. 

Concerning the name of Jehovah, there seems to be a trace of its early 
use among the Babylonians in their illustrious galaxy of gods. He says: 
“A large number of deities of the Babylonian pantheon are identified in 
the Assyrian proper names, with a very interesting divinity whose name 
appears as Aa, and which may possibly turn out to be only one of the 
many forms that we meet with of the God Ya’u or Jah, who was not only 
worshiped by the Hebrews, but also by the Assyrians, Babylonians, Hit- 
tites, and other nations of the East in ancient times.” Moreover, he affirms 
that not only have we a large number of deities identified with Aa, but a 
certain number of them are also identified with the deity known as Ya, 
or Ya’u, or Au, the Jah of the Hebrews (p. 59). Among these may be 
cited Bél-Yau, ‘“‘Bel is Jah;” Naba-Ya, ‘Nebo is Jah;” Ahi-Yau, “Ahi 
is Jah;” etc.; from which Dr. Pinches infers that there is but little doubt 
that we have in these names an indication of an attempt at what may be 
regarded as concentration; that is to say, a desire and tendency toward 
monotheism. Friedrich Delitzsch also had already pointed out in his 
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Babel und Bibel (p. 61) that three tablets, dating from the time of Ham- 
murabi, contain the three words: ‘‘Yahveh is God.” Such discoveries 
are bound to have a great effect upon the critical interpretation of Exod. 
6:3, “I appeared unto Abraham, unto Isaac and unto Jacob as God 
Almighty, but by my name Jehovah I was not known to them;” and 
also upon the use of this divine name in pre-Mosaic history, for example, 
in the book of Genesis. It looks now as though the passage in Exodus 
was not intended to convey the impression that the name Jehovah, as a 
mere name, was not known to Abraham and the other patriarchs, but 
rather that Jehovah had not manifested or revealed himself to them as 
a redeeming, self-existing, covenant-keeping God; now, however, the time 
had come for such a new revelation of himself. Moses’s mother’s name, 
Jochebed, which obviously contains the abbreviated form of Jehovah, 
is an additional confirmation of the earlier existence of this divine 
name. 

In reference to the location of Eden, Dr. Pinches agrees with Friedrich 
Delitzsch that the Akkadian Edina, “plain,” and the Babylonian Edinnu 
are the same as the Eden of Genesis. Yet he is not able to follow the Ger- 
man professor in his identification of the rivers of Eden. To the “Tree of 
life” he finds a parallel in the Babylonian belief that there existed a plant 
which “would make an old man young again.” He also believes that he 
has found a parallel to the biblical “tree of knowledge of good and evil” 
in the cedar tree beloved of the great gods, particularly of the “lord of knowl- 
edge” (pp. 75-77): 

The name Adam he traces back to the old Akkadian language, which, 
non-Semitic as it is, yet has the same word Adam to mean “‘man,’’ as is 
shown in a certain bi-lingual inscription, which in Babylonian translates 
it by nammassu, which seems to mean “a number of men.” The Phceni- 
cian and Sabean share with the Akkadian the same root with the same 
significance. 

The origin of the Hebrew word Kerub he traces back to the Babylonian 
Kirubu, a word meaning simply “spirit,” and conceived of as one who was 
always in the presence of God. Behind the meaning “spirit” for the Baby- 
lonian word there seems to have been another significance, like “intimate 
friend” or “ familiar.” The cherubim, therefore, were the good spirits who 
performed the will of God, and, in the mind of the Babylonians, watched 
over and guarded the man who was the “son of his god,” 4. ¢., religious 
man (p. 82). No real parallels in Babylonian have as yet been found to 
the story of Cain’s murder of Abel; and very little light is as yet shed by 
archeological discovery upon the question of the patriarchs of the early 
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ages succeeding Adam. It is coming to be generally recognized, however, 
that many thousands of years separate Adam from Abraham. 

Concerning the “‘sons of god” and the “daughters of men” mentioned 
in Gen. 6:1 ff., Dr. Pinches, on the basis of an oft-employed phrase in 
Babylonian, ‘‘a son of his god,” apparently to designate “‘a just man,” or 
something similar, concludes that ‘‘the sons of God” may be regarded as 
the pious men of the time. The “daughters of men,” on the other hand, 
would then probably stand for the “daughters of the people.” This 
explanation not only stands athwart the usual modern interpretation of 
the passage by such expositors as Dillmann and Delitzsch, but also seems 
to contradict Jude’s and Peter’s conception of the story (c/. Jude, vs. 6, and 
2 Pet. 2:4), on which they seem to base their doctrine of fallen angels. 

In the Babylonian story of the flood contained in the eleventh tablet 
of the great GilgameS series many likenesses in form and fact between it 
and the Hebrew account are recognized by the author, yet he does not fail 
to see that the Babylonian is ‘‘evidently the production of a nation steeped 
in idolatry.” In the genealogical—or, better, the ethnographical—table 
of Gen., chap. 10, the expression that “‘Cush begat Nimrod” (vs. 8), 
which implies that the inhabitants of Babylon were all Cushites, Dr. 
Pinches explains by supposing that the plain of Shinar represents the meet- 
ing-point of two different races—one Cushite and the other Semitic—there 
being abundant evidence that a non-Semitic race (or races) existed in the 
plain of Shinar. The origin of the ancient Akkadians he traces back to 
the intermingled stock which peopled Babylonia prior to the rise of the 
Semitic dynasty of Hammurabi. With the advent of this dynasty, the 
change from non-Semitic to Semitic predominance took place. More- 
over, the statement that “out of that land (Babylonia) went forth Assur” 
(Gen. 10:11) is in all probability correct; for it is exceedingly likely that 
the Babylonian civilization of Assyria is wholly due to emigration of set- 
tlers from Babylonia. On the other hand, the enigmatical “Nimrod” 
(vs. 8-10) he explains as none other than the well-known head of the Baby- 
lonian pantheon Merodach (p. 126). His final conclusion concerning 
the reference to Nimrod and Asshur, and also the story of the tower of 
Babel, is that there 
is no escape from regarding them both as interpolations, giving statements from 
ancient and possibly fairly well-known records, recording what was commonly 
believed in the ancient East in those early ages, and without any claim to an 
inspired authority being either stated or implied. 

The name Shem, “name,” which in Assyro-Babylonian is Swmu, also 
signifying ‘‘name,”’ leads us to regard Shem as bearing the name par excel- 
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lence, and as probably deified under that appellation. A name similar to 
Abram occurs in a contract tablet older than the patriarch himself, belong- 
ing to the reign of the fourth king of the dynasty of Babylon (ca. 1950 B. C.), 
under the form of Abéramu, which is not quite the same as Abram, but very 
near. 
Dr. Pinches throws immense light upon the life and times of Abraham, 
bringing out clearly how the patriarch in his migrations was all the time 
journeying within the borders of his own native land and under the gover- 
nors of the same king who ruled in the place of his birth; and how the first 
stratum of the Hebrew nation was, as he thinks, “to all appearance” 
Babylonian; the second stratum, Aramean, probably a kindred stock; 
while the third was “to all appearance” Canaanitish. All these must 
have left their trace on the Hebrew character. They were consolidated 
under Hammurabi (Amraphel) into one single state. The ancient Akka- 
dian laws were still in force, the Babylonians being especially fond of litiga- 
tion, due no doubt to the tendency they had to overreach each other. It 
is, therefore, very probable that this is the reason why we meet with that 
remarkable contract of the purchase by Abraham of the field of Machpelah 
from the children of Heth (Gen., chap. 23). Forty pages farther on, the 
author, however, makes the astounding statement that “‘the ancient Baby- 
lonians had to all appearance no code of laws in the true sense of the 
term” (p. 190). This sentence was probably written before the discovery 
of the famous Hammurabi code of laws by the French expedition in 1901. 
For otherwise one must wonder how he could possibly make such a state- 
ment. In an appended note at the very end of his volume he makes refer- 
ence to de Morgan’s new discovery, showing that he is impressed with the 
importance of the new “‘find;” but then it was probably too late to change 
any previous statements made in the text. A second edition will probably 
bring this portion of his volume up to date. 

As to Hammurabi’s part in the expedition of the four Babylonian kings 
against the five kings of the plain, recorded in Gen., chap. 14, Dr. Pinches 
shows how Hammurabi was probably forced by circumstances to aid Che- 
dorlaomer to reconquer what really belonged to Babylonia. Indeed, it 
was Chedorlaomer whom the five kings had acknowledged for twelve years 
as their overlord, and against whom in their thirteenth they rebelled. More 
than one of these claimed to be sovereign of the West-land, though we have 
no record of their having made expeditions to Canaan. 

Of one thing there can be no doubt, however, and that is that the Elamites 
and Babylonians were quite powerful enough at the time of Abraham to make 
an expedition of the magnitude described in Gen. 14 (p. 232). 
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Thus, afresh, the historical character of the fourteenth chapter of Genesis 
is winning ground. 

Passing on to the other patriarchs, Dr. Pinches finds that the name 
Jacob occurs many times in the tablets of the period of the first dynasty of 
Babylon under the forms of Yakubu, Yakubi, etc., and that there are also 
forms with the word élu attached—Ya’ kubi-ilu, Yakub-ilu; likewise, what 
is apparently the same name as that of Joseph, viz., Yasujum, with its longer 
form Yasup-ilu, ‘God hath added,” which Dr. Pinches considers the true 
and correct derivation of the word Joseph. In reference to the discoveries 
in Egypt bearing upon Old Testament scripture, the author follows the 
conclusions of Mr. Flinders Petrie, the famous Egyptologue. He leaves 
it, however, in doubt whether Joseph came down into Egypt in the reign of 
Apophis, or earlier; but, in view of the fact that he did not, like Jacob, order 
his body to be conveyed at once to Canaan, he concludes that Joseph must 
have passed at least part of his life under native Egyptian rule, and that 
at the time of his death national feeling must have been more violently anti- 
Semitic than ever (p. 266). Again, if it be asked why the Hebrews did 
not go out of Egypt with the Hyksos, the answer probably is that Joseph 
was, ‘‘to all appearance,” still known and honored by the native Pharaoh, 
when he came to the throne, for what he had done for the country, and it 
was not till after Joseph’s death that a Pharaoh arose who knew him not, 
viz., Amosis, the founder of the eighteenth dynasty. 

Dr. Pinches makes just here one embarrassing slip, when in two different 
contexts he speaks of the patriarch Isaac having visited the Land of Egypt. 
For example, on p. 250, he says: 

That there should be such an omission [of the name of the Pharaoh] in the 

comparatively unimportant references to the visits of Abraham and Isaac (?) to 
Egypt is, perhaps, not to be wondered at, but that there should be no clue to the 
identity of the Egyptian ruler under whom Joseph entered Egypt, nor to the 
persecutor of the Israelites under whose reign they went forth from what had 
become to them practically a hostile land, is noteworthy, and a matter of great 
regret. 
How Dr. Pinches knows that Isaac visited Egypt is more than the writer 
can understand. In Gen. 26:2 he is expressly commanded by God not to 
go down into Egypt, and there is no intimation elsewhere in the Bible that 
he actually did. This blunder is aggravated by being repeated a little later 
on p. 253, where he says: “‘It is clear that the visits of Abraham, Isaac( ?), 
and Joseph, including Jacob and his family, all fall within this period,” 
4. e., the rule of the shepherd kings (2100-1587 B. C.). 

The exodus he treats as a fact of history (p. 269); and dates it about 
1335 B. C. (p. 307). Lieblein’s view, that it occurred during the reign of 
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Amenophis III., or during that of his son Amenophis IV., of the eighteenth 
dynasty, is treated with respect; but that the Habiri mentioned in the Tel 
el-Amarna letters as roving bodies of men which went about stirring up 
the people, and even compelled them by force to renounce Egyptian rule, 
were the Hebrews, Dr. Pinches disallows, but thinks rather they were “‘com- 
panions”—whether an advance guard of the Hebrews must be left to 
the judgment of the student (p. 292). On the whole, he thinks that Dr. 
Edouard Mahler’s view, to the effect that it was one of the sons of Rameses 
II. who met with his death in the Red Sea when pursuing the departing 
Israelites, and that, “therefore, the exodus took place during the reign of 
Rameses II., is regarded as presenting fewer difficulties than any other 
that has yet been put forward” (p. 309). One regrets that modern arche- 
ology has done so little of real value in the way of reconstruction of Old 
Testament chronology. The synchronisms which one is forced to make 
so frequently require the student to discard entirely explicit statements of 
Scripture, like those contained in Exod. 12: 40 and in 1 Kings 6: 1, as artifi- 
cial, and therefore untrustworthy; but, fortunately, as Dr. Pinches shows, 
the difficulties become fewer after the schism. Into the details of these 
later periods it is unnecessary, however, to enter here. One fact of peculiar 
interest is his conclusion concerning the “‘Taylor” cylinder of Sennacherib, 
which he considers a sure witness to there having been two campaigns by 
the great conqueror, whose achievements are recorded in 2 Kings 18: 13— 
19:37. A wide gap probably exists, he thinks, between the sixteenth and 
seventeenth verses of the eighteenth chapter. The author’s final chapter, 
on the reconstruction of the life at Babylon during the captivity. furnishes 
a vivid and most gratifying conclusion to the whole. 

In conclusion, the work is a monument of the greatest scholarship, and 
reflects much credit upon its author. While there is not that graphic per- 
spicuity of statement characteristic of Dr. Driver’s essay in Hogarth’s 
Authority and Archeology, and while a conscious uncertainty in reference 
to certain details is betrayed—for example, when he says, on page 366, that 
“fin Assyriology, more than in any other study whatever, things are not 
what they seem’”’—yet, as a whole, the author has rendered valuable service 
to the society for which he has performed his arduous and important task. 
Apparent inconsistencies in statement, like those on pp. 11 and 49, and on 
pp. 164, 215, and 366, will doubtless be so much better expressed in a new 
edition that they will no longer seem even apparently inconsistent; like- 
wise, typographical slips like those on pp. 85 and 143. 


GrorceE L. RosBINson. 
McCormick THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


Chicago, Il. 
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RECENT LITERATURE ON THE JUDAISM OF NEW 
TESTAMENT TIMES. 


WITHIN a comparatively few years important additions have been made 
to the means at hand for a thoroughly scientific interpretation of our New 
Testament writings. The appearance of two such works as Dalman’s 
Worte Jesu and Deissmann’s Bibelstudien was of no small moment. For 
Dalman’s work has made it forevermore impossible to interpret the Greek 
New Testament without reference to the Aramaic basis that underlies so 
much of the New Testament phraseology, while Deissmann has opened 
our eyes to the fact of the popular Greek idiom, which must be interpreted 
after its own laws, not after the laws of classical or scholastic Greek. A 
similar and equally important service is being rendered by the renewed 
interest in the study of the various currents of Jewish thought of New Testa- 
ment times which found expression mainly in the apocalyptic literature 
of that age. The evidence of such a renewed interest is abundant, and it 
may not be out of place to call attention, in passing, to some of the more 
significant works that have recently appeared. The careful re-editing of 
the apocalyptic and similar literature has become a necessity, and has been — 
partially accomplished in Germany in the two volumes on the Old Testa- 
ment apocrypha and pseudepigrapha in Kautzsch’s translation of the Old 
Testament, and in England by the valuable editions of various apocalyp- 
tic works by R. H. Charles. The new translations of the Babylonian 
Talmud by Wiinsche and Goldschmidt, and the constantly growing number 
of good modern translations or editions of special rabbinical tractates, 
contain valuable material for the student of the New Testament period. 
The new edition of Weber’s System der altsynagogalen palastinischen Theo- 
logie, Wiinsche’s Neue Beitrdge zur Erlduterung der Evangelien aus Talmud 
und Midrash, and W. Bacher’s Die Agada der Tanaiten are of great value. 
Of works whose object is a more general presentation of the Jewish religious 
thought of New Testament times the most recent, and in some respects 
most usable, is Bousset’s Die Religion des Judenthums (1903). The new 
third edition of Schiirer’s invaluable work must, of course, be mentioned. 
Along more special lines we have Charles’s Eschatology, Jewish and Chris- 
tian, Baldensperger’s Die messianisch-apokalyptischen Hoffnungen des 
Judenthums, and Volz’s Jidische Eschatologie von Daniel bis Akiba. 

The field covered by the above-mentioned works is not, indeed, one 
newly discovered or hitherto entirely neglected. The titles of many works 
which appear to have dealt with these subjects, and to have done so satis- 
factorily, will easily suggest themselves to the New Testament student. It 
must be admitted, however, that until recently the proper point of view had 
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not been clearly perceived. What was needed was a presentation of the 
main elements and phases of the Jewish thought by themselves, for their own 
sake, not with special reference to New Testament ideas, as, for example, the 
Messiah idea, or taking the New Testament as a standard of comparison. 
A treatment of the latter kind could only give one-sided, if not positively 
warped, results. Another needful thing was a more comprehensive view. 
It has at last been perceived that the rabbinic literature alone, granting that 
early rabbinic teaching can be ascertained, is no sufficient source for our 
desired knowledge of the Judaism that was contemporary with the New 
Testament. It is one, but only one, such source. And, once more, it has 
been found needful to present the religious and theological movements of 
Judaism apart from a general history of New Testament times. This, 
speaking broadly, may be said to be the aim of the new school, represented 
by such men as Bousset, Baldensperger, Charles, and Volz, to study the 
Judaism of the two centuries preceding the downfall of the Jewish state 
church as a complex, many-sided development, intimately related to the 
political and other movements of the age, reflecting the various and often 
conflicting hopes of the different elements of the people; in short as a vital 
process full of intensest feeling and anxious thought. It is evident that 
by such a study alone is it possible to produce the prolegomena to a scien- 
tific New Testament theology. 

That it is only recently that this has been perceived is incidentally 
evidenced by these significant facts. When, ten or twelve years ago, R. H. 
Charles began to prepare his lectures on Jewish eschatology, he found that, 
strictly speaking, but little available and satisfactory material was at hand. 
The whole body of apocalyptic literature needed new treatment, and his 
special subject had not yet been handled in a scientific manner. As to 
Charles’s work on eschatology, it is only a sketch, by no means exhaustive, 
and not always satisfactory. Furthermore, Bousset’s book on the religion 
of the Judaism of New Testament times is the only work of importance, 
since Gfrérer’s Jahrhundert des Heils of 1838, that gathers its material from 
the whole field of evidence. And the learned author confesses in his pref- 
ace that, as his work grew on his hands, he realized, as he had not when 
he began, how much special investigation was yet necessary in order to 
reach trustworthy conclusions. 

Of the works named above it is the purpose of this article to direct special 
attention to two, those by Baldensperger? and Volz.? 

t Die messianisch-apokalyptischen Hoffnungen des Judenthums. Von W. BALDEN- 
SPERGER. Dritte, vollig umgearbeitete Auflage. Strasburg: Heitz, 1903. xii-+-240 pages. 

2 Jiidische Eschatologie von Daniel bis Akiba. Dargestellt von Paut Votz. 
Tiibingen und Leipzig: Mohr, 1903. xvi-+-412 pages. M. 7. 
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Baldensperger’s book is the third edition of the first half of his Selbst- 
bewusstsein Jesu (1888), but so thoroughly revised as to constitute a new 
study. The significance of this work lies in the relation it bears to the 
larger work of which it is the introductory part. It was necessary that 
one who set before himself the task of writing on the self-consciousness of 
Jesus should first of all feel the pulse of the age to which Jesus belonged 
and with which his work was so intimately connected. To do this it was 
necessary to get behind the gospel narratives, with their true but limited 
representation of contemporary thought and life. And the one great 
source of information regarding the religious life of Judaism—not in its 
more scholastic or in its ceremonial aspects, but in its most vital hopes 
and convictions and ideals, the very elements with which the gospel has 
so much to do—is the apocalyptic literature. We have long been well 
informed as to the main facts of the formal, organized, and regulated 
Judaism of Jesus’ day. The tenets of the Pharisees and Sadducees, the 
ceremonial customs, the rule of the Law, theological opinions of various 
kinds held by the Jewish doctors—all these are easily ascertained from 
standard Lives of Christ or commentaries and similar works. But all such 
information is insufficient to put us in sympathetic. touch with the Jewish 
world of Jesus’ day. We need to know that world from the inside, if 
possible. We want to know what were the regnant tendencies, the form- 
ative influences, the molding forces, the spirit of the times in which 
Jesus moved, to which he addressed himself, in which he planted his 
gospel, and under the influence of which the first formulations of Christian 
doctrine took place. Did Jesus also feel those influences; did he think 
with his age; did he use its terminology? If he did, even in part, to know 
that age means simply to get a truer point of view whence to see him, to 
hear him, and to understand him. It is just this service that is rend- 
ered by Baldensperger. Limiting himself to one great element of the 
Jewish thought, the messianic, he attempts to set before us the character 
and significance of the messianic hopes and doctrines, the part they played 
in the Judaism of New Testament times. After a brief review of the 
sources, marked by cautious reserve regarding dates and origin of many 
parts of this literature, in a masterly treatment he details the various con- 
flicting and often mutually reacting conceptions which contributed to the 
building up of the sum-total of the messianic ideas. He shows that under- 
neath the legalism, often considered the main characteristic of later Juda- 
ism, other opposing, and nearly as powerful, influences or tendencies were 
at work. Messianism was, in fact, the opposite pole of legalism. It was 
at once more profound and more vital. It led to deeper thought concern- 
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ing God and the economy of his world-government, the place of Judaism 
in the world, the destiny of man, the nature of the unseen world, and the 
character of the unknown future. These messianic speculations, crude 
in form as they may appear, grew out of restless thought, deep piety, 
ardent hope, intense nationalism, and profound conviction. Mere legal- 
ism was self-contented and dead. Messianism was alive and dealt with 
living problems. As such, it had a strong hold on the masses; it was 
popular. It is particularly noteworthy that these ideas which figure so 
prominently in the apocalyptic literature are just those with which Jesus’ 
teaching had much in common. When he talked to men of the kingdom, 
of the world to come, of eternal destiny, he was talking along lines in 
which his age was more interested than they were in the length of a sab- 
bath day’s journey. How, then, was this whole movement—call it mes- 
sianism or apocalyptic, as you will—related to the general religious and 
political development of Judaism between the days of Ezra and Nehemiah 
and the New Testament times? How did it arise ,and what were the 
main notes in the progress of the movement? To answer this question 
Baldensperger devotes the third division of his book (pp. 91-171). We 
shall not attempt to summarize his treatment, but would call attention to 
the main result of the investigation, which is, in brief, that the whole develop- 
ment was exceedingly complicated; and that, while there was progress, the 
thought ever becoming more definite as well as complicated, it was progress 
intricate in detail, and full of numerous side developments and reactions. 
This, again, only signifies how near to the popular heart, and how 
sensitive to all the varying moods of popular feeling, these messianic- 
eschatological hopes and theories were. The concluding portion of Bal- 
densperger’s work, full of suggestion, but all too brief, is on the nature 
(Wesen) of apocalyptic. It came near to being a philosophy of history; 
in many respects it was an attitude or a tendency rather than a given set 
of teachings. It was an influence that put life into much that would 
otherwise have been mere dead formalism. 

Not so attractive in style, but more comprehensive in scope and exhaust- 
ive in treatment, is Volz’s Eschatologie von Daniel bis Akiba. Volz has 
chosen the same term as Charles, but uses it in a more inclusive sense. 
Under it he includes all that Baldensperger means by the title of his work, 
and much of what Bousset has given in his Religion des Judenthums. 
With Bousset, Volz proposes to place the rabbinical theology alongside of 
that of the apocalyptic writers, and supplement these two sources by what- 
ever may be found in the Old Testament apocrypha, Philo, Josephus, or 
any other Jewish writer of the period. All of this material Volz has gone 
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through with painstaking care, more thoroughly than has been attempted 
hitherto, with the result that he has given us a work that will, if we mistake 
not, be the standard reference work on the subjects it treats for a long 
time to come. After a review of the sources—not, as is the more usual 
method, in order to decide questions of date and authorship, but to indicate 
what eschatological material is contained in any given source—he passes 
to the first of the two main divisions of his study—the development of the 
various eschatological ideas in Judaism in the two centuries from Daniel 
to Akiba. What we get here is a view of the origin and development of 
the elemental ideas on the basis of which the eschatological schemes or 
systems were built. Such conceptions were those of the new age or era, 
the nation and man in general, the world as an organic force or kingdom, 
a judgment, salvation, etc. In his second main division Volz deals with 
the eschatology proper, or, as he calls it, the eschatological Akte und Zu- 
stande. The order of treatment is so suggestive that we repeat it: The 
date of the end—when ? the last evil time or age, culminating in the “day 
of God;” the messengers or agents of salvation, the ideas culminating in 
the doctrine of the messianic king; then the great matters of destiny; the 
reappearance of the departed ones; the judgment with its final doom on 
the forces of evil and wicked men; the great renewal with the new era 
of the unopposed reign of God; the eternal salvation, those who will share 
it, and the nature of their experiences. All this might seem to be taken 
from the New Testament. It is not, however; it is all purely Jewish; 
and Volz makes only incidental reference to the New Testament writings. 
As has been said, these points constitute the elements of the Jewish escha- 
tology. To say that they give us the system, the commonly accepted 
system of Jewish theology of the last things, would be a mistake. Volz 
makes this perfectly clear. On many of these points there was no uni- 
form opinion. Apocalyptic writers differed among themselves as well as 
from the rabbinic authorities. These also were by no means at one. 

Barring differences on minor points, it is remarkable that all these 
specialists—Charles, Baldensperger, Bousset, and Volz—are in substan- 
tial agreement as to their main conclusions. Volz’s work will, however, 
be the one to which we shall turn to get the fullest information or to find 
the needed reference to the sources. His treatment of the disputed points, 
such as the significance of the term “Son of man,” is exceptionally fair 
and helpful. 

It remains to say a word on the bearing of these and similar studies 
on the interpretation of the New Testament. For some time Old Testa- 
ment students have been conscious that the influence that was once called 
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verbal inspiration was rather a shaping, formative, selective influence, 
operating in the life of Israel, often in intimate connection with concep- 
tions and practices and modes of expression which Israel shared with 
peoples round about her. Is the same view to be extended to the New 
Testament, even to the teachings of Jesus? These recent studies give 
clearest proof of at least this fact, that much of the phraseology of the 
New Testament, even on important subjects, was current coin. Is not 
the New Testament exegete then compelled to go behind the grammar 
and lexicon, into the thought of that age, and try to discover what these 
phrases or statements meant as they passed from mouth to mouth or from 
book to book in those days? And then the difficult task of ascertaining 
what they meant on the lips of Jesus or in the writings of Paul! Cana 
phrase that was coined in the discussions of the schools, or in the fervid 
utterance of an apocalyptic writer, and, thence passing into popular use, 
at last found itself used by Jesus, bear the same interpretation as if it had 
been newly coined by him? This, at least, may be said: If the quantity 
of the supposed revealed truth in the New Testament writings be dimin- 
ished by such investigations, the quality of what is left will only be the 
purer. Or may we not take a broader view, and see in all this restless 
thought of the apocalyptic writers the workings of the Spirit of God pre- 
paring the way for the teachings of the gospel of Christ? Answer such 
queries as we may, we are face to face with a new set of facts which must 
profoundly affect all future interpretation of the New Testament. 


Epwarp E. Nourse. 
HARTFORD THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


Hartford, Conn. 


NEW WORKS ON THE BOOK OF NUMBERS. 


Ir is surely a singular event that three commentaries' on the book of 
Numbers should have appeared within one twelvemonth or less. This 
portion of the Old Testament has waited long among the English-speaking 


t The International Critical Commentary: A Critical and Exegetical Commentary 
on Numbers. By GEORGE BUCHANAN Gray. New York: Scribner. lii+-489 pages. 
$3, net. 

Kurzer Hand-Commentar zum Alten Testament. Herausgegeben von Kari 
Marti. Lieferung 19: Numeri. Erklart von H. Hoizincer. Tiibingen und 
Leipzig: Mohr (Siebeck), 1903. M. 3.75. 

Handkommentar zum Alten Testament. UHerausgegeben von W. Nowack. 
I. Abteilung: Die historischen Buecher. 2. Band, 2. Teil: Nwmeri, tibersetzt und 
erklirt, und Einleitung zu Exodus-Leviticus-Numeri. Von BRUNO BAENTSCH. Géit- 
tingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1903. M. 5.80. 
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people for adequate treatment. In the possession of Dillmann the 
Germans have been far more fortunate. Apparently these are three 
independent commentaries. Neither Dr. Gray nor Dr. Holzinger men- 
tions either of the others in his list of commentaries. Although Dr. 
Baentsch mentions the titles of the other two books, it seems impossible 
that he could have taken account of them in the body of his commentary. 
In his list of corrections and additions at the end of the volume he cites 
the work of Dr. Holzinger twice. 

In his preface Dr. Gray makes suitable explanations and acknowledg- 
ments. The literature referred to is full and varied. The Introduction 
takes up the usual topics. ‘‘The connection with preceding and following 
books” shows a sense of an actual literary unity in the Pentateuch which 
is occasionally neglected under the influence of the analysis. The state- 
ment of the “Sources” follows the current analysis and that view of the 
date of the Jehovistic, Elohistic, and priestly documents which seems to be 
in the way of becoming a tradition. The value of the book of Numbers 
is said not to be great from a strictly historical point of view, but to be great 
as showing the early and popular religious customs and beliefs under the 
monarchy in its earlier and later history. These views are not only sum- 
marized in the introduction, but the arguments for them are presented in 
the exegetical discussions where the text affords the evidence for them. 

The commentary by Dr. Holzinger contains no translation, but this 
series of commentaries, while disclaiming necessary agreement in full with 
Die heilige Schrijt des Alten Testaments published under the editorship of 
Dr. E. Kautzsch, regards that as the translation to be accepted when not 
challenged in the commentary. In that work Numb. 10: 29—13:1, and 
chaps. 21-24, were translated by Dr. Albert Socin, and the rest of the 
book by Dr. E. Kautzsch; and the volume bears the date of 1894—nine 
years earlier than the commentary. This volume contains xviii and 176 
pages. The special feature of the introduction is a table giving the liter- 
ary analysis of the book of Numbers. This might have been expected of 
the author of the Einleitung in den Hexateuch, which Dr. Holzinger pub- 
lished ten years earlier. 

In the body of the work the book of Numbers is divided into twenty- 
four sections, and several of these sections are further subdivided. At 
the head of each section or subsection are notes for textual criticism derived 
from Greek versions specifying MSS. or editions, the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch, the Syriac and Latin Vulgate versions, and the Targums. These 
notes are followed by a discussion of the analysis. The textual and liter- 
ary notes are in fine print. The exegetical notes are in larger type and 
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are intended to be compact. Sometimes translations in Dr. Kautzsch’s 
edition which are new are left to the lexicon for their justification. The 
fine-print matter is nearly or quite equal in amount to the exegetical mat- 
ter in larger type. 

The work of Dr. Baentsch contains pp. 443-702 of ‘the volume of 
which it is a part, and the introduction, lxxxii pages. With this second 
part of the second volume the series is now complete. The general char- 
acteristics are those which the past ten years have made familiar to us, 
viz., a careful intreduction, and a painstaking translation with a running 
commentary underneath it. In this running commentary all notes on the 
criticism of the text, on the meaning of words, on the structure of sentences, 
historical and all other illustrative matter, are fused together. In the 
other commentaries the complete treatment of a passage must often be 
looked for in two or more places. Each method has its advantages. 

The introduction has a quite careful discussion of the three documents 
which contribute to Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers. The contents of 
each document are given. The mode of thought, the tendency and unity 
of each, its representation of God, and its own type of legislation are pre- 
sented in detail. The parts assigned to each document are indicated in 
the translation. This is the only one of the three commentaries which 
gives a list of corrections and additions. Each one has an index. Dr. 
Gray alone gives a Hebrew index. 

A comparison of the treatment of the same passages in the three works 
is of value. "957 DMW (24:3, 15) is a phrase which occurs nowhere else. 
It is explained variously: (1) 779 mans (or 733 Dm) “‘who sees truly,” 
supported by the LXX (6 dAyOwis “bpav) and the Targum Onkelos. This 
is accepted in the two German commentaries. (2) BMW for DMO, “closed,” 
supported by the Latin Vulgate. (3) DNs, “open,” supported by the 
Syriac, Targums Jon. and Jerus., and accepted by Dr. Gray. The root is 
found nowhere else, and Semitic lexicography has not thus far seemed to 
offer a key to the meaning. Dr. Gray calls (1) unintelligible and unnatural, 
and says that (2) and (3) rest on very insecure philological foundations, and 
that (2) is over-subtle. He further objects to (1) because % “‘is not else- 
where found in these poems.” Dr. Baentsch does not really give reasons, 
but translates dessen Auge vollkommen(?) ist. Dr. Holzinger apparently 
objects to (2) and (3) on the ground that emphasis upon the reality of 
the prophetic gift is to be looked for rather than emphasis upon the exter- 
nalities. It does not aid us in seeking Dr. Holzinger’s opinion to consult 
the translation of Dr. Socin, for he gives none in the text, and merely 
says “perhaps” (3) in a footnote, mentioning in addition the possibility of (2). 
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T"7 (24:17), a star “‘will march forth.” If the text is correct, the 
figure is a bold one. This text and translation is accepted by Dr. Socin, 
and by Dr. Holzinger after him, who says that a correction ‘“‘is perhaps not 
necessary, since the images, though not perfect, are sustained—the scepter 
which comes out of Israel.” The LXX dvareAci, supported by the Latin 
Vulgate and the Syriac, and perhaps Targum Onkelos, favors the presence 
in the text of some verb meaning “‘to rise,” as the sun rises. They thus 
suggest the Hebrew M1 as the true reading of the text. This reading is 
favored by Dr. Gray. Dr. Baentsch gives a yet third explanation. He 
quotes H. Winckler, who accepts a second root 7""1, meaning “shine, 
radiate,” with which he associates the name Marduk. Accordingly, in 
his translation he renders: a star “will rise with splendor” out of Jacob. 

These two instances seem to the present writer to exemplify some of the 
leading characteristics of the several commentaries, and, in fact, to reveal 
the mental attitude of each of the authors. If we could have three com- 
mentaries on all parts of the Old Testament as good as these, and each 
entirely independent of the others, the comparison of the three in their 
work and characteristics would yield knowledge of great value to the exe- 
gete and psychologist. Doubtless English-speaking students will use 
Gray’s commentary for main work and the German commentaries, if 
they have them, for broadening their view. For this reason more detailed 
attention should be given to the work in English. 

Dr. Gray’s method can well be seen in his treatment of chaps. 22-24. 
Here, as in several other places in the volume, the preliminary treat- 
ment of a subject expands into a discussion as full as an article in the 
Bible dictionaries. These discussions are almost monographs. Dr. Gray 
begins by summarizing these three chapters. He then devotes four or 
five pages to the discussion of their literary composition, two pages to the 
date of their constituent elements, and about eight more pages to the 
personality of Balaam and the religious presuppositions of the story. He 
skilfully presents his evidence for the analysis, so far as it goes. 

The most conspicuous evidence of compilation fin chap. 22] is as follows: 
(1) the doublet in 22 : 3a and 3b; (2) the irrelevance of vs. 4b after vs. 2; (3) the 
inconsistency of the two definitions of Balaam’s home in vs. 5, one clause placing 
it on the Euphrates, the other in “the land of the children of Ammon” (so read 
with @); and (4) the parallelism and inconsistency of vss. 22-35 with much that 
precedes. 


The greatest emphasis is laid upon the last point. Chaps. 23 and 24 are 
thought to be “not the work of a single writer.” In the detailed analysis 
of these chapters, as elsewhere in the book, Dr. Gray appears to shrink 
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from those extremes which many analyses exhibit. His statement is 
neither so minute nor so positive as is frequently found. He is not 
dogmatic in his statement respecting the date of the Balaam narratives 
and poems. The narratives are assigned to J and E. The four poems 
in chaps. 23 and 24 are thought to belong to the earlier life of the 
monarchy, when the feeling of national strength and prosperity was at 
high tide. Dr. Gray decidedly declines to follow those who attribute 
avarice to Balaam on the ground of anything in these chapters. That 
weakness is attributed to Balaam in Deut. 23:5 f. (4 f.). 

What historical basis is there for this section of the book? His 
answer (p. 315) is: 

In the main the episode is a creation of the Hebrew national spirit in the days 
of national prosperity, and self-confidence sprung from reliance on the national 
God, Yahweh. It may, indeed, contain other historical features; such as the 
name of Balak, who may have been an actual king of Moab; but no means at 
present exist for distinguishing any further between the historical and legendary 
elements and those which are supplied by the creative faculty and the religious 
feeling of the writers. 


The present writer remembers hearing a distinguished New Testament 
commentator described as “greater in excursus than in exegesis.” This 
cannot be said of Dr. Gray, even though he excels in excursus. There are 
several other such valuable discussions, but none as long as that concerning 
Balaam. His exposition of the text is certainly on as high a level as his 
excursuses. He maintains a careful and continuous examination of the 
text and of the evidence for it. For instance, in the analysis of these three 
chapters he presents the evidence respecting the use of the divine names, 
and he shows that the Massoretic text is not a reliable basis for exact analy- 
sis, so far as proper names are concerned. We wonder what the analysis 
might be if we could use the actual text of the Hexateuch current 400 B. C. 

The amount of emendation proposed is probably less than the text 
needs. Many suggestions of Canon Cheyne are rejected. The sensible 
attitude maintained is exemplified in the notes on 24:10, 14. These brief 
notes are significant beyond their brevity. In the main, the evidence of 
the versions which is of importance is cited quite fully. The Latin Vulgate 
stirpis, for JA" (23:10), was surely worth noting. The citations from 
the versions in these three chapters are, we believe, accurately given, with 
one exception. On 24:14 by some oversight both LXX and Syr. are cited 
as testifying for “apn instead of the Massoretic "295. This is correct 
in regard to LXX. The Syriac, according to the editions of Walton’s Poly- 
glot, of Lee, and of Ooroomia, testifies to the reading snd. (Holzinger 
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notes both the Vulg. stirpis (23:10) and the Syr. «Sif (24:14). His 
method of giving the actual words of the versions is helpful in securing 
against the almost unavoidable oversights that are sure to occur once in 
a while.) One other error has been noted: p. 359, 1. 7 from the bottom, 
“‘W. of the Dead Sea” should undoubtedly be “‘E. of the Dead Sea.” 

The treatment of these chapters is strong in lexicography. One 
instance will exemplify many. "MWB (24:17) was rendered in the A. V. 
(1611) text, “‘smite the corners of Moab,” with a margin, ‘smite through 
the princes of Moab.” This margin harmonizes with the translation of 
Luther and the marginal note of the Geneva version. The Variorum 
Bible gives ‘smite in pieces both sides of Moab.” Dillmann (1886) gives 
it, ‘‘crush the two temples of Moab.” Dr. Gray also translates, ‘‘and he 
smites through the temples of Moab.” His justification of the translation 
a demands as its object, if not persons, at least parts of the per- 
son (e. g., heads, loins). Hence the dual "fAXH must be the two sides of 
the head, i. ¢., the temples.” Thus “Moab is personified (much as Israel 
is in Isa. 1:56, 6) as a man smitten by his antagonist through his two 
temples.” 

Careful grammatical notes frequently meet the eye. Occasionally 
Ewald’s and Davidson’s Syntax are cited. Much more frequent are 
references to Driver’s Hebrew Tenses and the Kautzsch edition of Gesenius. 
Most numerous, in these chapters, are the references to Kénig’s Histo- 
visch-kritisches Lehrgebéude der hebrdischen Sprache, mostly to Vol. III, 
which seems to be a favorite syntax, for it is cited sometimes, as 22:37, 
where a reference to the Gesenius-Kautzsch (113g) would answer as well. 

Cursory examination of the entire volume gives reason to believe that 
the qualities found in the treatment of these three chapters are shown in 
equal degree everywhere in the book. It is not too much to say that the 
work is devoted to the complete—one feels at times, almost exhaustive— 
presentation of the results of a sound grammatico-historical exegesis. The 
author has levied freely on the available resources of the lexicography of the 
Semitic languages, of Hebrew grammar, of oriental archzology, of histori- 
cal research, and of the current discussions of the religious development 
of Israel. The evidence is handled in a judicial temper and is well adapted 
to win the confidence of the student. . 

The work, as a whole, is one which, if thoroughly studied by a soli- 
tary student, could give him an adequate discipline in exegetical method 
as applied to narrative literature. It deserves a high rank among the 
other volumes of this series. 

The views cited above respecting the historical value of chaps. 22-24 
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may well serve to call attention to the present unsatisfactory state of a 
large area in the Old Testament domain. It is doubtless true that it is 
no more unsatisfactory than the former condition of things. The heathen 
Balaam as a prophet of Jehovah, his prophetic consciousness, and the 
speaking ass taken as authentic history presented difficult problems. Now 
we are confronted with another and, at present, quite as difficult a prob- 
lem, if these chapters have the kind of basis which is stated in the passage 
cited above. 

We know that our Lord used parable and allegory with the utmost 
freedom in his teaching. In the Old Testament prophets we see that the 
Holy Spirit used the same freedom. It may be that the Holy Spirit used 
a larger freedom than was formerly supposed, in the writings which have 
come to us in the Old Testament. It was once incumbent upon the exegete 
to deal with the problems which these chapters presented, as if they were 
authentic history. It is now needful for the exegete to solve the problem 
presented by the later position. What place has folklore, believed to be 
history, in the divine pedagogy? Let us hope that this volume, while not 
answering the question which is so urgent to many minds, yet because 
it is the most worthy that English readers can use on this part of the Bible, 
may prove a valuable auxiliary in reaching the solution that is so much 
needed. 

A question closely allied to this concerning the historical value of any 
part of the Hexateuch is that of the date of the documents. A post-exilic 
date for the priestly document has come to be assumed as proved. The 
phenomena of the existence of the Samaritan Pentateuch and the theory 
of post-exilic production of P, and of the subsequent composition with 
J E D into the Hexateuch, present a problem which demands more serious 
treatment than the present writer has been able to find. Unless this 
problem has been solved, the post-exilic date of P is still open to question. 

Without any doubt, the literary study of the Bible has come to stay. 
Thus far it is singularly one-sided, for it chiefly concerns one element of 
literary form—unity of a work. Relatively, style has been ignored in com- 
parison with unity. Before we can gain balance in our study of the Bible, 
the style of the writings in the Bible, their clearness, force, and beauty, 
must be studied quite as much as the unity. Neither of the three com- 
mentaries under examination is a pioneer in this method of literary study. 
They do not absolutely ignore style, but pay some attention to it as a 
makeweight in the study of the unity of the work. The qualities of style 
have too much to do with the power of the Bible as a literature to be 
neglected after this fashion. Before the present movement in biblical 
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study has reached its legitimate culmination, the style of the biblical 
writings must be treated with as much fulness as is now given to literary 
analysis. It is just possible that this type of study, carried on as it should 
be, will temper the absurd extremes of literary analysis which are some- 
times presented to the public. 

The two German commentaries have their own excellences. The 
brevity of Dr. Holzinger has its advantage in not overloading the discus- 
sion. It has the disadvantage of leaving out subjects which one is anxious 
to find. This is the disadvantage which comes from the theory of the 
series of commentaries of which this is a part. The chief excellence seems 
to be the collection of material for textual criticism. The work of Dr. 
Baentsch is fuller, and more diverse from that of Dr. Gray; and it is 
therefore adapted to supplement the English commentary. The present 
writer is not sure that either of the two is as good as Dillmann’s. 

F. B. DENIO. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Bangor, Me. 


EUSEBIUS—CHURCH FATHER, HISTORIAN, AND APOLOGIST. 


THE year 1903 has honored Eusebius with editions of two of his works, 
each in the first rank of importance or interest.‘ Schwartz’s edition of 
the Church History, of which the text of the first five books has appeared, 
undoubtedly fills the long and strongly felt need for an adequate text; 
but critical examination of this must wait on the appearance of the Pro- 
legomena. 

Gifford’s edition of the Preparation for the Gospel comes complete, 
text, translation, and notes—two stout volumes each of text and transla- 
tion, and one of notes, some 2,700 pages in all, and gotten out in the best 
style of the Oxford University Press, in a convenient octavo size, neat 
cloth-binding, and admirable choice of type for the distinction between 
the text of Eusebius and the many excerpts from other works which form 
so large a part of the Preparation and are the characteristic element of 
the method of the work. 

t Eusebit Pamphili Evangelicae praeparationis libri XV, ad codices manuscriptos 
denuo collatos recensuit, anglice nunc primum reddidit, notis et indicibus instruxit 
E. H. Girrorp. Oxonii: E Typographeo Academico, 1903, 4 vols. in 5. 

Eusebius’ Werke. Zweiter Band. Die Kirchengeschichte. Bearbeitet im Auf- 
trage der Kirchenvater-Commission der kénigl. preussischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften von EpuARD ScHWaRTz. Die lateinische Uebersetzung des Rufinus, 
bearbeitet im gleichen Auftrage von THEODOR MommseEN. Erste Halfte. Leipzig: 
Hinrichs, 1903. 507 pages. b 
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The text, though in some sense an afterthought of the editor, and not 
a contribution in any such sense as the new text of the Church History, 
is an advance on previous texts, and is most welcome as putting the work 
in a convenient and accessible form. The notes are well judged and 
abundant, and the scholarship adequate, although there is a curious reflec- 
tion of Eusebius’s own habit in the inveterate use of quotation. The 
most important contribution of the work is, however, the translation. 
This is, in the first place, a princeps “nunc primum reddidit.” More- 
over, this was the editor’s starting-point and first love, and it is for this 
that he (however well equipped for the rest) is best equipped. The trans- 
lation of the Preparation is a task of peculiar difficulty on account of the 
immense variety of styles involved, and the lack of help from previous 
translations, of which there are few in any language. The work of the 
translator here gives the impression of high linguistic competence for this 
task, both as regards his command of the Greek and the flexibility of the 
English. 

The introduction to the translation and the preface to the text, although 
more full than large, throw some light on the life of Eusebius in general 
and on this work in particular, while the excellent indices to all three parts 
are of greater importance still for the study of the Preparation. 

Thanks to this full apparatus of text, translation, notes, introduction, 
and indices, both students and laymen are now in a far better position 
to appreciate the work than ever before. 

The Preparation for the Gospel consists of fifteen books directed against 
the double charge that the Christian Greeks are leaving their native gods 
and are taking up with the doctrine of the barbarians. It is intended, 
first of all, to clear away objections, and especially to set right those who 
think that Christianity demands ‘‘an unreasoning faith and an assent 
without examination,” an “uncritical and untested faith.” It is written 
with the intention of “suiting itself to our recent converts from among 
the heathen”—possibly, therefore, for students of the alleged theological 
school in the house of Pamphilus. 

In the first three books the author treats of two forms of the Greek 
theology—first the mythical or poetical, and then the physical or specu- 
lative or philosophical. He then passes on, in the fourth book, to treat 
of political or state religion, in particular the oracles and worship of demons, 
refuting these by showing the intrinsic wickedness of the system, and 
passing on in Book VI to refute again on the ground of the falsity of their 
oracles. Discussing the oracles and the doctrine of fate, he reaches the 
conclusion that the so-called oracles are not gods, or even good demons, 
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but a set of jugglers, cheats, and deceivers. Having here finished with 
the Greek, he passes to the Hebrew, with intent to show that in borrowing 
from the barbarians, and from the Hebrews in particular, the Christians 
are acting with good judgment, in view of the excellence of the opinion 
and manner of life of those of whom they borrow, as testified to even by 
the Greeks, and are doing nothing more nor less than the best of the Greek 
philosophers have already done. He makes a special point, in very 
extended treatment, of the accord between Plato and the Scriptures, as 
well as of his differences from them; and then passes on to the other philoso- 
phers, and to one of his favorite arguments—the differences of opinion 
of the philosophers among themselves. 

At the beginning or the end of most of the books is a summary of 
what immediately precedes. In the fifteenth book is a complete summary 
of all that precedes. 

A good clue to the understanding of Eusebius’s treatment of his subject 
is found in the special audience (4. e., recent Greek converts) for which 
the work is intended. The Preparation for the Gospel and the Demon- 
stration of the Gospel are complements of one another, and form one work. 
The two portions correspond to what had become the conventional ency- 
clopedic division of the early apologetics, ‘“‘Against the Greeks” and 
‘Against the Jews.” The early Christians were facing two systems— 
the heathen, wholly outside and rejected; and the Hebrew, accepted in 
substance and spirit, but rejected in part as to form. The familiar ques- 
tion of the Greek was: ‘‘Why leave the doctrine of our fathers and take 
up with the barbarian Hebrew doctrines?” This is answered in the 
Preparation. The question of the Jew was: “Why, if. you accept so 
much, do you not accept all?” Against this the argument of the Demon- 
stration was directed, but the work being intended rather for heathen 
than for Jewish converts, the method is altered accordingly, as it is also 
in the Preparation. It is intended rather to confirm than to convert; to 
cultivate intelligence of faith and equip for controversy rather than to 
controvert. 

To this end the two characteristic features of Eusebius’s method are 
well adapted—the convicting of adversaries out of their own mouths by 
long quotations from their own writers, and the discovery of contradictions 
between the writers themselves. This discovery of disagreement is a 
favorite proof with him, as with many modern apologists in the warfare 
with science; but here, as always, it is weak, save as a reply to the charge 
of differences among the Christians themselves. Differences do not prove 
that both are wrong. 
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The method of quotation, on the other hand, is always at least as 
forcible as the arguments quoted, and has besides a definite rhetorical 
influence. It is this use of quotation, which belongs to the Church His- 
tory as well as to the Preparation, which is the most effective element of 
Eusebius’s style, and which, quite accidentally, gives the greatest value 
to his work; for, whatever may be said of the value of his contributions 
in his own language, neither they nor the work as a whole can be 
compared in importance with the quotations. This is accidental and 
comes from the fact that so many of these passages are nowhere else 
preserved. If they were all extant elsewhere, the relative value would be 
quite different. 

The Preparation is almost a better example of Eusebius’s method of 
quotation than the Church History itself. It contains some 475 excerpts 
from more than fifty writers, and twice that number of works. It con- 
tains extracts from nearly forty works preserved to us only by Eusebius. 
These include fragments of Euripides, Pindar, and the Orphic Hymns, 
from Sanchuniathon, Alexander Polyhistor, Philo, Julius Africanus, Plu- 
tarch, Porphyry, Aristocles, Numenius, Atticus, and many others. To 
have preserved the much-discussed fragment of Sanchuniathon, and the 
sarcastic and delightful CEnomaus, alone would be enough to give dis- 
tinction to any work, and the writings of Porphyry, against whom the 
work seems to be specially aimed, alone would be an invaluable contri- 
bution to a knowledge of the spirit of the time. 

But, however accidental the great importance of the work through the 
loss of the originals from which the extracts were made, the inclusion of 
the extracts themselves was no accident. It was the result of the author’s 
most deliberate and characteristic method. The reason for the method 
is perhaps to be found in the fact that he was a librarian. Whether he 
would be counted a professional or not, he was at least de facto librarian 
in the remarkable library of Pamphilus. His method of gathering and 
organizing great excerpts from other writers, rather than expressing in 
his own language, is the librarian’s instinct for gathering the best that 
has been written on any topic in order to guide his readers. It is as if 
one of the theological students in the house of Pamphilus had asked him 
the best thing to read on each topic. It is the habit which makes it natural 
that Mr. Garnett should write an Anthology, or Mr. Larned a History 
for Ready Reference. The wide sweep of field and organizing of material 
into a unified work is the spirit of Mr. Winsor’s co-operative historical 
writing. It is a mistake to suppose that this use of excerpts is necessarily 
mechanical and without originality. It takes no mean type of genius to 
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be able to put the finger on just the thing which best points the moral 
and adorns the tale; and this is a genius which Eusebius had in a super- 
lative degree. Moreover, the very weaving of the more or less hetero- 
geneous fragments into a homogeneous whole is a matter which requires 
a great amount of constructive energy. 

But the quotations themselves and the skilful use of them are by no 
means the only merits of the work. It is noteworthy for the topics dis- 
cussed and for the spirit in which they are taken up. This at least. The 
discussions of the oracles, of fate, of the Logos (in spite of his doctrine 
of the second God), of the Platonic philosophy, and of the Essenes are 
types of the many topics which are of permanent interest and importance. 
The discussion on human sacrifice is a perfect thesaurus of usages, invalu- 
able to the modern student of the subject; and that on the interpretation 
of the philosophy expressed in myths should be of great value to the new 
psychology. Some of the live matters then are surprisingly alive today; 
what could be more so than the following: 

For my part indeed I say that the man who asserts that the parts of the world 
are parts of God is guilty of the utmost impiety, and still more he who declared 
that God is the same as the world, and besides these the man who thinks that the 
Creator of the universe is the mind of the world. 


It is rather the fashion to speak slightingly of Eusebius’s style. Gifford 


is no exception to this rule, and he speaks of Eusebius as an editor or com- 
piler, rather than an original writer, and of his style as awkward and unat- 
tractive, though simple and unaffected; but he justly takes issue with Bishop 
Lightfoot’s criticism of the arrangement, and traces the orderly and very 
comprehensive plan. But certainly simplicity and unaffectedness lie near 
the very roots of good style. 

The spirit in which Eusebius writes is most delightful, as may be seen 
from the following quotations, taken from near the beginning, middle, and 
end of his work. Defining religion, he says: 

Now, the chief of these blessings must be religion . . . . and this consists 
in looking up to . . . . the One and Only God; and in the kindling of the life 
after God, wherein friendship also with him is engendered. 

His attitude toward his work appears where he says: 

We will pass on to the eighth book . . . . and, after invoking the help of 
God, etc. 

Finally, we have a sort of confession of faith in: 

We ... . cling solely to piety toward God, the Creator of all things, and, 
by a life of temperance and all godly behavior according to virtue, strive to live 
in a manner pleasing to him who is God over all. 
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The time of publication of the Preparation is a much-discussed question, 
carefully considered by the editor, who finds that some of it was certainly 
written after 314, and some of it probably not later than 312. He concludes, 
therefore, that it was begun about 312, “but not finished till a few years 
after.”” Besides this discussion of date, there are in the introduction dis- 
cussions on the occasion, method, style, and contents of the work, a very 
important study of the quotations, and a very interesting study of the rela- 
tionship of Eusebius to Pamphilus, in which the author comes to the 
conclusion that Eusebius was quite possibly the legally adopted son of 
Pamphilus, adopted in order to make him heir. 

It has been said that Gifford’s work on the text is inferior to that on the 
translation, but yet a contribution. The three manuscripts which he rightly 
accepts as his main basis have been wholly recollated for him by various 
hands. Healso has the use of Heikel’s work, and follows him pretty closely. 
He, moreover, discusses the relations of the manuscripts to some purpose, and 
uses texts of the authors included with some effect. In his discussions 
he comes out (with Heikel) on the ground that A H and BI O are parallel 
groups, but he regards A H as representing the better transcription, while 
Heikel counts one as good as the other. He applies his evidence on this basis 
with good use of his linguistic knowledge, and the result is undoubtedly an 
improved text. Without attempting to go into discussions which would 
require an examination of all his readings, it must be said that the very method 
of discussing the evidence of the manuscripts rouses the suspicion, which 
a study of the various readings confirms, that the editor does not make the 
most of the possibilities of the genealogical method. In the first place, he 
presents no table of the manuscripts. It is safe to say that the table which, 
following Heikel, Harnack prints in his Aléchristliche Litteraturgeschichte 
is worth, in itself, more than all Gifford’s discussion in the Prolegomena 
for a study of the various readings, to most students. This table shows 
agreement with Gifford in the putting of A H and BI O as parallel groups, 
but it reveals also the fact that a consensus of B D as against I is final in 
Books I and II, and that of B I or O I final as against O or B respectively 
in Books III-XV, B and O together being equal toI. Now, as AH cover 
only the first five books, the evidence of the later books is restricted to 
BIO. Taking several passages from Josephus and Clement in the later 
books, it is found that there are eleven places in which the author rejects 
the reading of IO. This means that either the table needs revision, or 
that Gifford’s method is too eclectic; and, since B O is discarded in seven 
cases and the readings of the originals are not decisive, it would seem that 
the latter is the case. This could be justified only by the demonstration 
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that there had been much intercorrection by scribes, but the editor has not 
even attempted to show this, save in the matter of the text of Plato and A. 
This applies therefore only to the first five books (since A contains but five), 
and it is not probable that there was much intercorrection of B I O, save 
possibly in Books I and II of I. 

The text, in brief, falls a little short of the ideal in the matter of colla- 
tions, and still farther in satisfactoriness of discussion; but it must be 
repeated that it is a real contribution, and extremely welcome, apart from 
its practical convenience, for its apparatus of various readings. 

The prolegomena to the text also falls somewhat short from the biblio- 
graphical point of view. Of manuscripts only the eleven which the editor 
regards as of possible value are even enumerated, although Heikel names 
nearly twenty and Harnack-Preuschen gathers up various others. There 
is no effort to add to this list. In the enumeration of translations, there 
is only one edition of the Latin of George of Trebizond—the 1470 edition 
mentioned on the authority of Fabricius. There are, in fact, not less than 
a dozen. The large number of editions of the Latin translations before 
the end of the sixteenth century (1470, 1473, 1476, 1480, 1491, 1494, 1497, 
1500, I5O1, 1522, 1534, 1539, 1542, 1559, 1570, 1581) isa fact of significance 
of which Gifford makes no mention. Nor does he seem to know of the 
Italian translation (Venice, 1549), or of the selections published in English 
and German. It would be captious to the last degree to lay stress on mat- 
ters of such minor importance; and with these small qualifications the work 
is to be welcomed as of the most useful and most scholarly character. 


ERNEST CUSHING RICHARDSON. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY, 


Princeton, N. J. 


THE DOCTRINE OF SIN. 


Two RECENT volumes! by Mr. F. R. Tennant constitute an important 
contribution to the study of a subject to which the historical and critical 
method has been as yet but sparingly applied. The first of the volumes 
named is composed of four Hulsean Lectures delivered before the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge in 1901-2. In these discourses the author traversed 
the views hitherto prevalent concerning the doctrines of the fall and original 
sin, pointed out how small a place they hold in the Bible compared with 

t The Origin and Propagation of Sin. By F.R. TENNANT. Cambridge: Univer- 
sity Press; New York, Macmillan, 1902. 232 pages. 

The Sources of the Doctrines of the Fall and Original Sin. By F. R. TENNANT. 
Cambridge: University Press; New York: Macmillan, 1903. 362 pages. 
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that which they have occupied in ecclesiastical theology, and advocated a 
conception of the origin of sin accordant with the theory of evolution. 
The lectures created a considerable stir in theological circles. This result 
the author had anticipated, and in publishing them he gave notice that in 
a forthcoming work he would supply a more adequate historical basis for 
the conclusions which he had announced. The second of the volumes 
named is the fulfilment of that promise. 

The two works with which we most naturally compare these are Julius 
Miiller’s great treatise, Die christliche Lehre von der Siinde (sixth edition, 
1889), and Clemen’s Part I (“‘ Die biblische Lehre,” 1897) of a projected 
work bearing the same title. But the differences are marked. Miiller’s 
work is essentially speculative in method, and presents a philosophical 
theory of sin. Its value is great, but its method is not sufficiently historical 
and its exegesis is dominated by a more or less antiquated conception of 
the nature and purpose of the biblical books. The published part of Clem- 
en’s work deals, as the title indicates, with the biblical materials of the 
doctrine only. Mr. Tennant’s treatment is at once broader and narrower 
—broader in the scope of its materials and narrower in its theme. He 
treats, not of the nature and effects of sin in general, but of the specific 
problem of its origin, and his aim is to show what various conceptions of 
this subject were developed in Judaism and early Christianity, and how 
theology has elaborated these conceptions in its doctrines of original sin. 

The author may be said to have undertaken four tasks: (1) critically 
to examine and to estimate the fall story in Genesis; (2) to trace out the 
notions which prevailed on the subject in the apocryphal and pseud- 
epigraphic books, in Alexandrian Judaism, and in rabbinic literature; (3) 
to sketch and interpret the Pauline conceptions of the fall and its effects; 
(4) to illustrate the development of the doctrine of original sin in the 
theology of the church before Augustine. It is evident that the author’s 
undertaking is, in great part, that of a pioneer. 

These volumes are conceived and executed in the spirit of the investiga- 
tor, rather than that of the dogmatician. The author does not propound 
his conclusions, and then defend them; he critically examines the documents 
which bear upon his subject, and draws the conclusions which the data 
seem to warrant. We have in these books an example, all too rare, of a 
strictly historical method of treating a dogmatic subject. It is, in a word, 
the method of science. The scriptural data are not simply massed together 
on the assumption that they are all of the same nature, import, and value; 
the texts are estimated as well as counted. Nor does the author make the 
equally groundless assumption that the conceptions found in the canonical 
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books are entirely sui generis and independent of the thought-world which 
we find illustrated in the extra-canonical literature of Judaism. It should 
be added that the author’s acquaintance with the original sources is equaled 
by his knowledge of recent investigations which bear upon his theme. 
He has also furnished us good indices of texts, authors, and subjects. 

Most readers will turn with keenest interest to the discussions of Genesis, 
chap. 3, and of the Pauline passages. We will therefore briefly illustrate 
Mr. Tennant’s results by reference to those parts of his work. He points 
out that the fall story does not represent Adam’s moral condition as being 
essentially changed by his act of disobedience; that the awakening of the 
sense of shame is not attributed to the guilt of Adam and Eve, but to the 
acquisition of knowledge conferred by the fruit of the magical tree; and 
that the changes brought about by the transgression are represented as 
primarily physical—subjection to the ills of human life. The story does 
not carry the idea that Adam was originally a man of extraordinary capaci- 
ties and endowments, nor does it represent his nature as changed by his 
disobedience. The conception that his sin was the source or explanation 
of the sinfulness of his descendants finds no place in the narrative; nor does 
it come forward afterwards in the Old Testament. The later theological 
theory that human freedom was lost in the fall, or that by it a root of evil 
has been implanted in human nature, is not even suggested. Cain’s sin 
was due to his own choice alone; the guilt of his sin rested solely upon 
himself, and he was guilty of no sin but his own. This Jahvist narrator 
did not conceive the sin of Adam as the fons et origo of all subsequent 
transgression, but regarded it rather as 
the first of a series whose members are arranged in ascending order of magni- 
tude: the disobedience of the first parents, the fratricide of their son, the increased 
bloodthirstiness of Lamech, the general corruption calling tor the deluge (p. 11). 

In respect to the much-disputed question regarding the nature of the 
“knowledge” which was conferred by “‘the tree of knowledge of good and 
evil,” Mr. Tennant adopts the opinion of Wellhausen, that it was not moral 
knowledge (as commonly held), but general knowledge or cleverness. 
The former is assumed to have been already possessed by Adam and Eve 
before their sin, since they understood in advance the difference between 
obedience and disobedience. The knowledge, then, which, according to 
this story, was forbidden them was that knowledge which properly belongs 
only to God, by the appropriation of which man was conceived to have 
encroached upon divine prerogatives, and to have made himself indepen- 
dent of, and equal to, God (p. 13). 

When, now, we turn to Paul’s allusions to the fall narrative, we find a 
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use made of it for which its own terms are entirely inadequate to account. 
This narrative does not explain either Adam’s mortality or the sinfulness 
of the race by his sin. Yet Paul adopts and builds upon both these ideas. 
This fact can be explained only by a study of the intervening development 
of Jewish ideas on the subject. Paul’s allusions to “‘original sin,” out of 
which theology has spun so many elaborate theories, are shown to be chiefly 
echoes of rabbinic Judaism. To trace these lines of connection is the object 
of the middle portion of the book. Especial use is here made of Professor 
Porter’s investigation of the Jewish doctrine of the Yezer hara. The 
author’s conclusion, in this portion of his work, is thus stated: 

It must be concluded from the foregoing chapters that the doctrines of the 
fall and of original sin have their beginnings, as doctrines, neither in the Old 
Testament nor in the New, but rather in the Jewish speculation and the unca- 
nonical literature of the age which intervened between them (p. 272). 

It is obvious how widely this conclusion diverges from the assumptions 
which underlie current theological views. Whether it is wholly warranted 
or not, one thing is clear: it can be met only in the author’s own field— 
the forum of historical research. 

The method of dealing with this subject in the past which has had the 
widest vogue was to bring forward the categories of medieval realism or 
seventeenth-century federalism as a means of constructing a theory of 
Paul’s meaning. On the one hand, we are told that when Paul says that 
“‘death passed unto all men because all sinned,” his meaning is that all 
men sinned when Adam sinned. But how could this be? How except 
on the view that Adam was the race in embryo? He was incipient human- 
ity. (For some reason Eve is not counted; this never seemed to me quite 
fair.) Hence, when he sinned, man sinned. Mankind was all there 
seminally, and took part in his sin, and is therefore guilty of it and con- 
demned for it. Human nature had not, at the time of that first sin, begun 
to be distributed into parts; as the distribution went on, each individualized 
portion carried away with him the guilt which was his due for his part in 
the original race-sin. This scheme of thought, based on Platonic realism 
and first elaborated by Augustine, enables the theologians to round out 
Paul’s enigmatic rdvres jpaprov into a complete theory of original sin. 

But query: Can a man sin while he is still, ex hypothesi, an impersonal 
part of the mass or lump called human nature? Can a man be said to 
exist at all before he is ‘‘individualized” ? There arose even within con- 
servative circles those who answered these questions in the negative. They 
said: This realism is an untenable, a priori theory of man. No man can 
sin in his ancestors. But what, then, does Paul mean? The answer is 
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to be found a few verses farther on, where he says that “through one man’s 
disobedience the many were made (or constituted) sinners.” They did 
not actually sin, when Adam sinned, but when he fell, God, by a sovereign 
dispensation, constituted them sinners; that is, proceeded to regard and 
treat them as such. But how can God regard, condemn, and punish as 
sinners those who have not actually, that is, really, sinned at all? Answer: 
He made a covenant with Adam that he should stand forth as the repre- 
sentative of the race. Mankind should stand or fall with him. If he suc- 
cumbed to temptation, then all his descendants were to be dealt with as ij 
they had committed his sin; that is, were to become the objects of God’s 
wrath and to be exposed to the doom of eternal death. If one asks: How 
is this fair or just? How can men be condemned for the sin of a repre- 
sentative in whose choice they had no part? Answer: Who art thou that 
repliest against God ? 

Such are the historic, orthodox theories of original sin. Each contra- 
dicts the other, and both claim to be Pauline. Now, the author of the books 
under review is of opinion that Paul knew nothing of Augustinian realism, 
much less of that series of covenants (mostly made in Holland) by which 
one school of seventeenth-century Calvinists resolved sundry theological 
problems. I have mentioned these theories merely to point the contrast 
between the @ priori and the historic method of approaching and treating 
theological problems. The latter proceeds on the supposition that, if 
Paul is explicable at all, he is explicable as a part of his own world and 
time. 


GEorGE B. STEVENS. 
YALE UNIVERSITY, 


New Haven, Conn. 


THE APOCRYPHAL ACTS OF THE APOSTLES.' 


Durinc the last twenty years considerable progress has been made 
toward a right understanding of the vexed questions relating to the apocry- 
phal books of Acts. The pioneer work was begun long ago by Grabe and 
Fabricius, but they had not the necessary tools with which to work out their 
problems. Thilo, whose ‘marvelous learning” rightly evoked expressions 
of admiration from Lipsius, published critical editions of the Acts of Thomas 
(1823), Peter and Paul (1837 f.), Andrew and Matthew (1846), and frag- 
ments of the Acts of John (1847). His careful labor did much to render pos- 
sible Tischendorf’s great work, the Acta Apostolorum Apocrypha (1851), 

t Die alten Petrusakten im Zusammenhang der apokryphen A postellitteratur nebst 
einem neuentdeckten Fragment. Untersucht von Carl Scumipt. [Texte und Unter- 
suchungen,” Neue Folge, IX, 1.] Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1903. viii-+-176 pages. M. 6. 
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which long remained the standard edition. In the seventies several Eng- 
lish scholars contributed new material; e. g., Wright’s publications from the 
Syriac, including the first complete text of the Acts of Thomas (1871); 
Malan’s translation of the Certamen A postolorum, made from an Ethiopic 
version (1871); and Phillips’s Doctrina Addaei, in Syriac and English (1876). 
In 1880 Zahn published his Acta Johannis, furnished with valuable notes 
on this and other apocrypha, the whole forming an important contribution 
to the subject. Three years later Lipsius began to publish his studies 
entitled Die apokryphen A postelgeschichten und A postellegenden (1883-90), 
following these up with the best critical edition of the texts, Acta A postolorum 
A pocrypha—the new Tischendorf—which was completed by Bonnet (1891- 
1903). 

Meanwhile several other specialists have been investigating the subject, 
and new discoveries have been made. In England M. R. James, and in 
Germany Harnack, have thrown light upon the Acts of Paul and of John. 
Corssen, Erbes, and most recently Ficker have advanced various ingenious 
theories, which at least must stimulate further research. And now Carl 
Schmidt, of Berlin, has published a valuable Coptic fragment of the Acts 
of Peter, accompanying it with learned discussions of the apocryphal litera- 
ture asa whole. If he has not definitively solved all the problems, he has cer- 
tainly done much to aid in their solution, and his forthcoming edition of the 
Acts of Paul and of the Gnostic writings (from the Coptic) will be eagerly 
awaited. 

It was formerly supposed that the apocryphal Acts were forged by here- 
tics, and this view still has many adherents. In its support ancient authori- 
ties are cited, from Eusebius down to Photius. Of late, however, this 
theory has more and more been called in question. Zahn and others have 
made it clear that the Acts of Paul were Catholic from the outset. Eusebius 
ranks them higher than the rest, and Augustine appeals to them almost as 
confidently as to the New Testament. These Acts embraced the well- 
known Acts of Paul and Thecla, the apocryphal correspondence between 
Paul and the Corinthians, and other material. The whole work was cur- 
rent in the fifth century and appears to have enjoyed canonical authority 
in some sections of the church. Harnack’s arguments in favor of a Catholic 
origin of the Acts of Peter are cogent enough to have won apparent assent 
from a naturally conservative critic like the Roman Catholic Ehrhard. 
Another scholar of the same church, Bardenhewer, recognizes consider- 
able sections of the apocryphal acts as orthodox. Schmidt finally comes 
forward with the sweeping assertion that there were originally no heretical 
Acts at all. This theory, if true, completes the historical rehabilitation of 
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these books. But it is not destined to pass unchallenged, for, in spite of 
Schmidt’s confidence, there is grave doubt whether his theory can be accepted 
without important modification. 

Schmidt holds that the apocryphal Acts originated in orthodox circles, 
and circulated at first separately, being widely read by all sorts of Christians; 
that they were collected into a corpus by the Manichzans, in the fourth cen- 
tury, when disputes arose over their canonicity; and that the high authority 
they enjoyed among Manichzans and Priscillianists led to their rejection 
by the Catholic church. The trouble was that the books had fallen into 
bad company. But they were too popular to be spared. The church, there- 
fore, while protecting the purity of her doctrine, found it necessary at the 
same time to satisfy the public demand for religious romances by revising 
these books, eliminating whatever was adjudged dangerous, and putting 
them forth again, in expurgated form, with her official sanction. Thus arose 
the virtutes and passiones apostolorum, such as are found, for instance, in 
the Abdias collection. But before the fifth century, in Schmidt’s view, the 
apocryphal Acts suffered no worse textual corruption than did other books, 
against whose orthodoxy no objection could be urged. He rightly insists 
that we should guard against allowing ourselves to be misled by the unfavor- 
able opinion of ecclesiastical writers from Eusebius and Epiphanius onward, 
all of whom failed to understand the conditions of an earlier age, and, when 
they found ideas which were either obsolete or positively rejected among them- 
selves, supposed the writings which contained them must of course have origi- 
nated among heretics. Schmidt himself does not find anything in the Acts 
of Peter which need have caused anxiety to the orthodox mind of the third 
century. He regards the books in question as a valuable source for the 
study of contemporary popular Catholicism, and incidentally as an illus- 
tration of the interesting process by which fiction came to be viewed as 
history. They also indicate the kind of missionary preaching then in vogue. 

The only objection to his hypothesis, which Schmidt anticipates, arises 
in connection with the Acts of Thomas, which contain the well-known Gnos- 
tic hymns. He attempts to destroy the force of this objection by reminding 
his readers that the Acts of Thomas originated in Syria, where the influence 
of Tatian and Bardesanes was so strong that not even Catholics could escape 
it. That is to say, Syrian Catholicism in the third century was substan- 
tially Gnostic—which many persons will think doubtful. Von Dobschiitz 
has brought forward other objections to Schmidt’s thesis in the Theologische 
Litteratur-Zeitung (1903, No. 12), showing that he himself is not convinced. 

One point, not satisfactorily treated in the book before us, is the evidence 
of Philaster of Brescia. It is quite true that testimony drawn from writers 
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of the fourth and fifth centuries must be used with caution; but, on the other 
hand, it cannot be neglected. And the first step toward using it rightly is 
to understand what it means. Schmidt justly complains that Lipsius mis- 
interpreted the passage from Philaster,? but he himself has committed the 
same fault. The passage runs as follows:3 

Scripturae autem absconditae, id est apocrypha, etsi legi debent morum 
causa a perfectis, non ab omnibus legi debent, quia non intelligentes multa addi- 
derunt et tulerunt quae voluerunt haeretici. 

Lipsius understands Philaster to mean that various redactions of these 
Acts, some of them falsified by heretics in the interest of their views, were 
then current, wherefore all such books should be read with caution, and by 
some not at all. But there is nothing in the text to justify the assertion that 
Catholic and heretical recensions of these Acts were then in circulation 
together. Schmidt expounds Philaster’s meaning thus: 

Er begriindet seinen Standpunkt damit, dass non intelligentes vieles hinzu- 
und hinweggethan haben, was die Hiretiker (als ihre Lehre) gewollt haben. Er 
unterscheidet also scharf zwischen non intelligentes und haeretici. Diese non 
intelligentes sind aber katholische Christen, die in ihrem Unverstande den urspriing- 
lichen Text verdorben und auf diese Weise den Lehren der Hiretiker Vorschub 
geleistet haben.‘ 


But instead of “sharply distinguishing between non inielligentes and 
haeretici,” Philaster certainly refers to the same persons in both phrases. 
He complains that the heretics, in their blameworthy ignorance of the truth, 
have taken liberties with the text of the apocryphal Acts. This form of 
expression is frequent in Philaster’s work; e. g., in cap. 60 he speaks of here- 
tics thus: “‘non intelligunt virtutem scripturae;” and in cap. 89: “‘et quia 
addiderunt in ea [i. ¢., the epistle to the Laodiceans] quaedam non bene 
sentientes, inde non legitur in ecclesia ....” Ignorance and evil 
thinking are with this writer the attributes of heretics, not of Catholics. 
Zahn has rightly understood the passage, “‘die Ketzer in ihrem Unverstand 
haben sie [#. ¢., the Acts] vielfach interpolirt.”5 So far, then, as Philaster’s 
evidence goes, we must conclude simply that he believed heretics had taken 
great liberties with the text, but this does not necessarily militate against 
the theory of Catholic origin for these apocrypha. 

Lipsius was no doubt mistaken in the verdict he passed upon some of 
the writings which he edited; yet concerning others we can perhaps do no 
better today than to repeat his carefully guarded opinion: they originated 
in heretical, “oder doch spater hiretisch gewordenen Kreisen.” This, 

2 De Haeresibus, cap.88. 3Ed.OEHLER (Berlin, 1856). 4 Petrusakten, pp. 131 f. 

5 Geschichte des neutest tlichen Kanons, Vol. I1, p. 843, note. 
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however, is not to deny the genuine value of Schmidt's work, for the early 
history of these Acts is undoubtedly much more accurately understood 
than before, by reason of his careful and learned investigations. 


J. W. PLATNER. 
ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


¢ 


JESUS AND THE GOSPELS. 


For many years now it has been true that every representative sheaf of 
new writings on the origin of Christianity has presented a great variety of 
conflicting views. This fact, whether we regard it complacently as a sign 
of life, or see in it an evidence of the inexplicable character of the problems, 
is still daily illustrated. The books now to be noticed are no exception. 
On the one hand, we are told that no inconsiderable part even of Mark’s 
gospel is to be credited to the redactor, that Luke invented some of his 
“‘facts,” that the author of our Matthew adapted the ancient gospel material 
to catechetical and liturgical use, and that the fourth gospel does not claim 
to be historical, but is a defense of orthodox Gnosticism; and, on the other 
hand, we read a work, approved by high ecclesiastical authority, which 
demonstrates that the four gospels were written by the men whose names 
they bear, that they contain no additions of a later age, not even the conclu- 
sion of Mark’s gospel or the Johannean story of the woman taken in adul- 
tery—a work that allows the present necessity of a critical study of the 
gospels chiefly in order to answer the difficulties of ‘Protestants and ration- 
alists,” and that closes with the genealogy of the Virgin. 

Yet if the critical field, like Dante’s world, appears at times to be a 
wilderness, or even, like a section of his “Purgatory,” a “‘forest of thick- 
crowded ghosts,” nevertheless it will still be cultivated, and will doubtless 
produce ever richer harvests. 

It is an interesting fact that two veteran Old Testament scholars—Well- 
hausen and Briggs—have almost simultaneously published the results of 
critical investigation of the gospels. The work of Wellhausen' which we are 
to consider is a compact and suggestive commentary on Mark. It gives also 
a translation of the text, which is a practical part of the book for the German 
reader, as it marks an advance on the revised Luther Bible. It takes no 
account of other interpretations of the gospel, ancient or modern. The 
reader gets without delay or confusion the results of the author’s study. 
As regards the Greek text, especial attention is given to the readings of the 
Sinaitic Syriac and D. To the latter source Wellhausen gives more weight 

t Das Evangelium Marci. Uebersetzt und erklirt von J. WELLHAUSEN. Berlin: 
Reimer, 1903. 146 pages. 
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than does Schmidt,? whose work we shall compare in some points with that 
of Wellhausen. In the first place, Schmidt sees in our Mark very little 
that need be regarded as later than Mark—few additions to his gospel; 
while Wellhausen finds a great deal. Among the more important of his edi- 
torial passages are 1:2, 3; 2: 15-20} 3: 7-12, 13-19; 6: 7-13, 14-29, 30-33; Chap. 
13; 14:17-21. Very often, if not in the majority of cases, the separation 
of this editorial matter is a little too off-hand and positive. Thus, e. g., 
of 2:18 it is said that it comes from a later revision and is wanting in Matthew 
and Luke (p. 20). No support for this dictum is given, for, of course, the 
fact that the verse is not found in Matthew and Luke is not a proof that it 
may not have stood in Mark. Again, the sending out of the Twelve in 
Galilee (Mark 6: 7-13) is said to contain “no historical tradition” (p. 46) ; 
and the sole ground for this conclusion is the following statement: ‘The 
apostolate is here established by Jesus, yet does not really appear on the 
scene. The Twelve make an experiment, and are afterward just as 
dependent and passive as before, though the experiment was successful.” 
But this is not clear. Is there any evidence that Jesus did not wish to have 
the Twelve with him, as they were, after this mission through Galilee ? 
Because once sent out, must they continue to preach and heal; or was it 
their duty to leave their Master from time to time and go forth to exercise 
their apostleship ? 

It is worthy of note that both Wellhausen and Schmidt, contrary to the 
general view of scholars, think that Mark may well have concluded his 
writing at 16:8. Schmidt sees in the ending only a certain stylistic negli- 
gence (p. 49); Wellhausen regards it as in harmony with 16:4, and says: 
“Es fehlt nichts; es wire Schade wenn noch etwas hinterher kime.” He 
thinks the author intended to announce the resurrection in the statement 
that the women who came with spices found the stone rolled away. This 
had been done by the Lord as he came forth (pp. 145, 146). 

The method of Wellhausen in dealing with the origin of Mark charac- 
terizes his interpretation of the details of the gospel. Thus, e. g., take the 
case of the demoniacs in the synagogue of Capernaum. Wellhausen does 
not, indeed, make out of this demoniac an agent of the Pharisees, as does 
Lincke,3 but he thinks that the words both of this demoniac and of the 
others are a late interpretation of inarticulate cries. In proof he refers to 
Mark 1:26; 5:5; 9:26, and Luke 9:39. These passages, however, do not 

2 Die Geschichte Jesu. Erlautert von D. PAUL WILHELM ScuHmipt. Tiibingen 
und Leipzig: Mohr, 1904. 423 pages. 

3 Jesus in Kapernaum: Ein Versuch sur Erklirung des Markus-Evangeliums. 
Von Kart F. A. Lincke. Tiibingen und Leipzig: Mohr, 1904. 44 pages. 
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appear to establish, or even necessarily to favor, that view. The fact that 
sufferers are sometimes said to have cried out, when no words are given for 
their cry, does not indicate that when words are given these must be regarded 
as unhistorical. Doubtless, according to the popular belief, demons could 
see what flesh and blood cannot, but it appears difficult to separate the 
words of the demons from the original Mark. 

The feeding of a multitude one evening by the lake is regarded as his- 
torical (p. 53); but Wellhausen’s treatment of the event is not more satis- 
factory than other attempts to understand it without the acceptance of a 
great “‘sign.” He says: “The wonder disappears with the numbers, which 
in oral tradition habitually degenerate.”” What actually happened was that 
Jesus took the provision which his disciples had on hand and shared it with 
the invited guests. But if this was all, why did the act lead to an attempt 
to make Jesus King ? 

Another illustration of the point in question is furnished by his treatment 
of Mark 6:46-52. He makes some remarks on the location of Bethsaida, 
and dismisses the narrative as a whole with the words that it is “‘an exag- 
gerated variant’’ of the story of the stilling of the storm. Now, it is plain 
that the evangelist did not so regard it, and probable that the Christians of 
his day did not regard it in this light—men not wholly unfitted to judge. 
Therefore an interpreter of the gospel who puts forth such a view is under 
some obligation to be less oracular and more illuminative. 

Take as a final example the discussion of the title “‘the Son of man.” 
Wellhausen gives more space to this than to any other single point in the 
gospel (pp. 17, 65-59). But there is a lack both of clearness and conclu- 
siveness in his argument. It is not wholly clear, for the author at one time 
speaks of the title as a messianic “‘self-designation” (Selbstbezeichnung), 
and says that on the lips of Jesus it means Messiah; and then later declares 
that it is scarcely intelligible in the mouth of Jesus, is unsatisfactorily 
attested, and that it only became current in the Christian community. Nor 
is his explanation conclusive. He starts from the Aramaic barnascha, 
which, he says, means nothing more than “‘man;” but he gives no proof of 
this assertion. The evangelists, who may be supposed to have known 
Aramaic, certainly distinguished between 6 dv@pwos and 6 vids rod dvOpwrov. 
Wellhausen imagines that the title came into use in the following manner: 
The early Christians believed that Jesus had prophesied his parousia. 
They hesitated to make him say outright, “‘I shall soon come as Messiah in 
might and glory,’”’ and hence represented him as saying only that the man 
of Daniel should appear with the clouds of heaven. He could say that 
without meaning himself. But the Christian interpretation soon read him 
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into this announcement, then used the title in the prophecies of the passion 
and resurrection, and finally as a simple equivalent of the first person sin- 
gular on the lips of Jesus. Schmidt, on the contrary, regards the title as 
historical, though believing that it was not greatly used by Jesus. There 
is not space for any discussion of Wellhausen’s view of this title. I think, 
however, that it will not readily establish itself. If the name Son of man 
was a coinage of the early church, why is it not found in Paul and elsewhere 
in the New Testament? Again, how is the Christian coinage of this title 
to be harmonized with the tendency in the church to exalt Jesus? It does 
not suggest glory, but lowliness. 

A word more in regard to the work of Schmidt. It is a companion 
volume of the History of Jesus published in 1899 and noticed in this 
Journat, Vol. III, No. 4, by W. Taylor Smith. The first half of the book 
is occupied with the source of our knowledge of Jesus, and with certain 
fundamental questions, and the latter half is made up of notes explanatory 
of the earlier volume. The book is therefore somewhat miscellaneous in 
character, but is a monument of painstaking industry, and is worthy of a 
more extended notice than can be given in this place. 

Lincke’s pamphlet seeks to show that we have in Mark a double report 
of the event in the synagogue at Capernaum (1: 21-28), that the original 
narrative—whose author is referred to in 2 Cor. 8:18, had to do only with 
the mighty teaching of Jesus, and was historical. To this was later added 
the miraculous power over demons. The author’s method and ability to deal 
with his subject may be indicated by two of his conclusions. The gospel 
according to Luke, since it puts the temptation connected with the pinnacle 
of the temple /ast, represents the gospel as having gone out from Jerusalem, 
while in Mark it went forth from Capernaum. Again, the Sermon on the 
Mount rests on the Wisdom of Solomon, the Teaching of the Twelve, and 
the manual of morals by Epictetus. 

From this style of treatment of the gospel to that of Messrs. Poulin and 
Loutil,* whose book is ecclesiastically attested as containing nothing which 
is not in accord “avec la doctrine la plus autorisée,” is a long way. It is 
difficult to regard either method as scientific and adapted to increase our 
knowledge of the gospels. 

It may be noticed, incidentally, that Lincke ascribes the fourth gospel to 
the Alexandrian Apollos, or some other member of the Ephesian school 
of John (p. 31); Schmidt ascribes it to one familiar with Alexandrian 
thought, and as containing comparatively little that can be regarded as 


4 Les évangiles et la critique. Paris: Maison de la Bonne Presse. xlvii-+-278 pages. 
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historical; while Haussleiters’ advances in support of the traditional view 
the hypothesis that the “‘we” of John 21: 24 are Andrew and Philip, Andrew 
being the author of this supplemental chapter. 

Another book which has to do with Christ and the gospels, but which 
cannot be grouped with those already mentioned, is that by McConnell.® 
The two features of this volume which I shall notice are, first, its protest 
against certain traditional views, and, second, its critical basis. As a pro- 
test, it is certainly vigorous. The failure of the church, the inadequacy of 
the current doctrines of Christ and of God, and the unsatisfactoriness of our 
conception of Christian discipleship are forcibly discussed. Yet the aim 
of the author is not simply destructive. His vigor and intensity are evidently 
due to a conviction that he sees something better than the old views, 
a higher conception of the church, a truer and more inspiring vision of 
Jesus and of God. And on this constructive side the book has much with 
which I sympathize; for example, the endeavor to learn what Jesus 
thought about himself and his work, and to give final authority to this. 
However, where it ought to be strongest, viz., in its mastery of the funda- 
mental gospel, it is open to some criticism. It would go back to Christ, 
but in reality stops at Paul and John. The author says that ‘‘Paul lifted 
the conception of Christ out of history into cosmology.” It was his concep- 
tion of Christ that “‘saved humanity from perishing from off the face of the 
earth through sheer moral rottenness.” John in using the word “Logos” 
identified ‘Christ with the essence of God.” He “‘mediated between the 
self-consciousness of God and the self-consciousness of man. That is 
only possible by in some way coalescing these two in one self-conscious 
person.” Again, when our author gets back to the testimony of Jesus in 
the synoptists, in the discussion of such terms as “Son of man” and “Son 
of God,” he does not seem to reach the standpoint of the age in which Jesus 
lived. One can hardly be satisfied with such an utterance as this: ‘The 
Ideal man recognized both parents, begotten of his Father who is in heaven 
in the virgin (!) womb of humanity, his mother.” 

The book gives comparatively slight attention to the revelation of the 
fatherhood of God, and does this near its close. Thus this element loses 
the fundamental importance which it has in the gospel, and which it had 
in the personal religion of Jesus himself. 

On one side, the book of Dr. McConnell probably voices the thought 

Ss Zwei apostolische Zeugen fir das Johannes-Evangelium: Ein Beitrag zur Lisung 
der Johanneischen Frage. Von JOHANNES HAUSSLEITER. Miinchen: Beck, 1904. 
58 pages. 

6 Christ. By S.D. McConnELL. New York: Macmillan, 1904. 232 pages. 
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and belief of many intelligent people both within and without the church, 
and is a sign of the times; but on another side, that of its critical acquaintance 
with the earliest Christian tradition, it will scarcely satisfy the historical 
student. 


GrorGE H. GILBERT. 
NORTHAMPTON, Mass. 


THE CODE OF HAMMURABI. 


THE discovery of the Code of Hammurabi is the most important event 
which has taken place in the development of Assyriological science since 
the days of Rawlinson and Layard. In his Introduction, pp. xi, xii, Pro- 
fessor Harper™ gives an admirably clear and. brief exposition of the dis- 
covery and nature of the code, which I cannot do better than quote ver- 
batim: 

The monument on which the Code of Hammurabi is engraved was found in 
December, 1901, and January, 1902, on the acropolis of Susa by an expedition 
sent out by the French government under the director general, M. de Morgan. 
It is a block of black diorite, nearly eight feet high, broken into three pieces 
which were easily rejoined. Another fragment was found which does not belong 
to this monument, but which contains a text corresponding to Column 41, 72-80, 
and this leads to the conclusion that another copy of this famous code existed 
in Susa. On the obverse we have a bas-relief exhibiting King Hammurabi 
receiving the laws from the sun-god, to which the story of Moses receiving the 
ten words from Yahweh corresponds. Under this relief are engraved sixteen 
columns of text, four and one-half of which form the prologue. There were 
originally five more columns on the obverse, but these have been cut off by the 
Elamitic conqueror. On the reverse there are twenty-eight columns, the last 
five of which form the epilogue.. There are many reasons for believing that 
this code of laws was published in many places. We may accept the opinion of 
Scheil and Winckler that the copy found at Susa may have been taken as plun- 
der by Sutruk-Nahunte (about 1100 B. C.) and brought to his Elamitic capital. 

Hammurabi, identified by most Assyriologists with the Amraphel of Genesis 
14:1, was the sixth king of the first dynasty of Babylon and reigned for fifty- 
five years, about 2250 B. C. We have a good account of his life and deeds in 
the letters which he wrote to Sin-idinnam and in The Chronicle of the Kings 
of Babylon, both of which have been edited with great care by Mr. L. W. King.* 

t The Code of Hammurabi, King of Babylon about 2250 B. C. Autographed 
Text, Transliteration, Translation, Glossary, Index of Subjects, Lists of Proper 
Names, Signs, Numerals, Corrections, and Erasures, with Map, Frontispiece, and 
Photograph of Text. By Robert Francis Harper, Ph.D. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press; London: Luzac & Co., 1904. Frontispiece; i-xv; 2-192 pages; photo- 
graph of text facing Plate I; Plates I-CIII. 

2 The Letters and Inscriptions of Hammurabi, in 3 vols., 1898-1900. Also D. 
H. MU.ieEr, Die Gesetze Hammurabis (Wien, 1903); Huco WINCKLER, Die Gesetze 
Hammurabis (Leipzig, 1903). 
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From the prologue and epilogue we learn that he was a great soldier and a pious, 
god-fearing king who destroyed all his enemies to the north and south and made 
his people to dwell in peace and security. He codified the existing laws that the 
strong might not oppress the weak, that they should give justice to the orphan 
and widow, and for the righting of wrong. He rebuilt cities and canals; he 
restored temples and endowed them with means for sacrifices; he re-established 
cults; he reunited his people. 


Thus far Professor Harper. Very little is known of the kings of this 
first Babylonian dynasty save the names. Hammurabi is called the first 
king of the first dynasty, which simply means that he is the first king 
known to us, as there must have been many rulers of Babylon before the 
historical period. It is probable that Babylon was not independent— 
4. e., that that city did not secure the hegemony of Babylonia—until the 
days of Hammurabi, in whom we find the first really great king in Semitic 
history. He was the first monarch to make a united Babylonia. Pre- 
vious to his time the country had been under the sway, first of one and 
then of another southern Babylonian city. This union effected by Ham- 
murabi lasted until the days of Cyrus the Persian, 537 B.C. Hammurabi 
had to meet very great difficulties in establishing his supremacy. For 
example, he found the Elamites firmly fixed in the country, and he had 
not only to subdue them, but also to conquer the various petty states of 
Babylonia which up to his time had shared in turn the rulership of the 
country. The fact is that the time was probably fully ripe for the destruc- 
tion of the non-Semitic states, and in Hammurabi was found “the man 
on horseback” in whose government we see the triumph of the Semitic 
power.$ 

There can be no doubt that this king was the same person as the bib- 
lical Amraphel* of Gen. 14:1. Amraphel is mentioned in Gen., chap. 14, 
as being associated with a number of allies in western campaigns. This 
account of victories in Palestine and Syria agrees well with what is known 
of the general situation at the time of Hammurabi, but it forms merely 
an unimportant episode in the Babylonian history. 

The close similarity between the Hammurabi laws and the Mosaic 


3 Cf. RocEers, History of Babylonia and Assyria, Vol. I, p. 388. 

4 The name of Hammurabi seems to be a combination of hammu, “ruler,” and 
raba, “great,” 4. e., “great ruler.” The word fammu occurs in the proper name 
Nabt-hammuw-ilani, II R., 64, 48a. The stem kamému means “rule, lead;” cj. 
Hwb., 2820; Muss-ARrNnott, Assyrian Dictionary, p. 3200. For the name Amraphel, 
evidently a late Hebrew corruption of Hammurabi, cf. EBERHARD SCHRADER, Cunei- 
jorm Inscriptions and the Old Testament, and Franz DELitzscH, Genesis (1887), 
Excursus. 
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code of the Hebrew Old Testament has attracted widespread attention. 
This resemblance shows itself even in the prologue to Hammurabi’s code, 
where we read: 

When the lofty Anu, king of the Anunn&ki, and Bél, lord of heaven and 
earth . . . . committed the rule of all mankind to Marduk, the chief son of 
Ea... . when they pronounced the lofty name of Babylon, when they made 
it famous among the quarters of the world and in its midst established an ever- 
lasting kingdom whose foundations were firm as heaven and earth—at that time 
Anu and Bél called me, Hammurabi, the exalted prince, the worshiper of the 
gods, to cause justice to prevail in the land, to destroy the wicked and evil, to 
prevent the strong from oppressing the weak, to go forth like the sun over the 
Black Head Race, to enlighten the land and to further the welfare of the people. 
With this should be compared the proclamation of Yahweh in Exod. 
34:6 ff.: 

And Yahweh passed by before him [Moses] and proclaimed Yahweh, Yahweh 

Elohim, merciful and gracious, longsuffering and abundant in goodness and 
truth. Keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving iniquity and transgression and 
sin, and that will by no means clear (the guilty), visiting the iniquity of the fathers 
upon the children and upon the children’s children unto the third and fourth 
generation. 
In both these introductions to a legal code we have the statement of divine 
supremacy, on the one hand, and the will of the God clearly expressed, 
on the other hand, that justice and right should prevail among the chosen 
people (the Black Head Race in Hammurabi’s code and the Hebrews in 
the Mosaic code), while evil of all sorts should be overthrown. Further- 
more, as has already been indicated above in the quotation from Professor 
Harper, Hammurabi, like Moses, received his laws from the divine hand 
itself (see frontispiece, representing Hammurabi receiving his code from 
the sun-god). 

The following comparisons between the Hammurabi and Hebrew codes 
cannot fail to be of interest to all those who study the Old Testament 
from a critical point of view: 

Adultery.—Harper, p. 45, § 129: “If the wife of a man be taken in lying 
with another man, they shall bind them and throw them into the water. If the 
husband of the woman would save his wife, or if the king would save his male 
servant (he may).” With this cf. Deut. 22:22: “If a man be found lying with 
a woman married to a husband, they shall both of them die.” Here the manner 
of death is not specified, but it was in all probability stoning. It should be noted 
that immoral lapses on the part of men were only punished, according to both 
codes, where the crime interfered with the rights of other men. The ancient 
Semitic laws were much more severe against immoral women. Harper, p. 45, 
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§ 132: “If the finger have been pointed at the wife of a man because of another 
man, and she have not been taken in lying with another man, for her husband’s 
sake she shall throw herself into the river.” 

Both codes were equally severe against the rape of a betrothed girl: Harper, 
p- 45, § 130: “If a man force the (betrothed) wife of another who has not known 
a male and is living in her father’s house, and he lie in her bosom and they take 
him, that man shall be put to death and that woman shall go free.” Cf. Deut. 
22:23-26: “If a damsel that is a virgin be betrothed unto an husband and a 
man find her in the city and lie with her: then ye shall bring them both unto the 
gate of that city and ye shall stone them with stones that they die; the damsel 
because she cried not, being in the city; and the man because he hath humbled 
his neighbour’s wife; so thou shalt put away evil from among you. But if aman 
find a betrothed damsel in the field and the man force her and lie with her; then 
the man only that lay with her shall die.” The Hebrew law is much more explicit 
on this point. 

The disobedient son.—Harper, p. 71, § 192: “If the son of a NER.SE.GAS 
or the son of a devotee® say to his father who hath reared him or to his mother 
who hath reared him: ‘My father thou art not;’ ‘My mother thou art not,’ they 
shall cut out his tongue.” Harper, p. 73, § 193: “If the son of a NER.SE.GA 
or the son of a devotee identify his own father’s house, and hate the father who 
has reared him and the mother who has reared him, and go back to his father’s 
house, they shall pluck out his eye.” Harper, p. 73, § 195: “If a son strike 
his father, they shall cut off his fingers.” The biblical law is not so explicit. 
Thus Deut. 21:18-21: “If a man have a stubborn and rebellious son who will 
not obey the voice of his father or the voice of his mother, and that when they 
have rebuked him will not hearken to them, then shall his father and his mother 
lay hold on him and bring him out unto the elders of his city and unto the gate 
of his place, and they shall say unto the elders of his city: “This our son is stub- 
born and rebellious; he will not obey our voice; he is a glutton and a drunkard.’ 
And all the men of his city shall stone him with stones that he die.” On the 
other hand, the so-called Sumerian Family Laws give a similar case,’ but do 
not prescribe death for the rebellious son. 

Divorce—Harper, p. 49, § 138: “If a man would put away his wife who 
has not borne him children, he shall give her money to the amount of her mar- 
riage settlement, and he shall make good to her the dowry which she brought 

s NER.SE.GA=manzaz pani, II R., 39, 46g; literally “a front place,” then 
applied to a high official as here. Cf. Hwb., p.457a. Manzaz pani also—amel gal-te, 
Senn., i, 30; II R., 51, n. 2, rev. 18. The ideogram NER.SE.GA should be read 
gir-se-ga, i. e., “one who places or gives the foot” (gir, “foot”-+-sega=nadénu, “give, 
place,” hence “a retainer’). 

6 Literally sinnisti sikrum, “woman of a vow.” ‘This word zikru, “vow,” is 
from zakéru, “impress, remember,” the same stem as 19], “male,” literally “impres- 
ser, impregnator.” : 

7 Cf. De.rrzscuH, Al.4, p. 114. 
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from her father’s house, and then he may put her away.” With this should 
be compared Deut. 24:1, 2: “When a man hath taken a wife and married her, 
and it come to pass that she find no favour in his eyes, because he hath found 
some uncleanness in her; then let him write her a bill of divorcement and give 
it in her hand and send her out of his house. And when she ic departed out of 
his house she may go and belong to another man.” The Hebrew code, it will 
be noticed, makes no mention of a restitution of dowry. 

False witness.—Harper, p. 11, §§ 3, 4: “If a man in a case (pending judg- 
ment) bear false (threatening) witness or do not establish the testimony that he 
has given, if that case be a case involving life, that man shall be put to death. 
If a man (in a case) bear witness for grain or money (as a bribe), he shall him- 
self bear the penalty imposed in that case.” The Mosaic law was on similar 
lines. Thus in Deut. 19:16-19: “If a false witness rise up against any man, 
to testify against him that which is wrong;‘then both the men, between whom 
the controversy is, shall stand before Yahweh, before the priests and the judges 
which shall be in those days . . . . and behold, if the witness be a false witness 
and hath testified falsely against his brother; then shall ye do unto him as he 
had thought to have done unto his brother.” The Hebrew law here is really a 
variant of the lex talionis, which was also the underlying principle in the Ham- 
murabi code (see below). 

Incest—Harper, p. 55, § 154: “If a man have known his daughter, they 
shall expel that man from the city.” It is curious that there is no express pro- 
hibition against intercourse between a father and daughter in the Mosaic code, 
although it is undoubtedly implied, as the son’s wife is forbidden to the father 
of the son. Harper, p. 55, § 155: “If a man have betrothed a bride to his son 
and his son have known her, and if he [the father] afterward lie in her bosom® 
and they take him, they shall bind that man and throw him into the water.” 
§ 156: “If a man have betrothed a bride to his son and his son have not known 
her, but he himself lie in her bosom, he shall pay her one-half-mana of silver, 
and he shall make good to her whatever she brought from the house of her father, 
and the man of her choice may take her.” In Lev. 18:15 it is expressly stated: 
“thou shalt not uncover the nakedness of thy daughter-in-law. She is thy son’s 
wife.” The penalty is imposed in Lev. 19:12, where in such a case it is ordered 
that the guilty parties “‘shall be put to death.” Incest with the mother was 
punished even more severely. Harper, p. 55, § 157: “If a man lie in the bosom 
of his mother after (the death of) his father, they shall burn both of them.” In 
Lev. 19:11 it is stated “the man who lieth with his father’s wife [not necessarily 
his own mother] . . . . they shall both be put to death.” It was evidently incon- 


8 The word zénu is euphemistically translated “bosom” by Professor Harper. 
It was probably a legal term for pudendum feminae. I connect it with the zini of 
I. R., 27, n. 2,33: mugi bab siniga 14 ikésir, “‘the mouth of its sewer he may not close 
up” (see Muss-ARNOLT, op. cit., p. 285). 
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ceivable to the Hammurabi code-makers that incest with the mother could take 
place during the father’s lifetime.® 

Kidnapping.—Harper, p. 17, § 14: “If a man steal a man’s son who is a 
minor, he shall be put to death.” §15: “If a man aid a male or female slave 
of the palace or a male or female slave of a freeman to escape from the city gate, he 
shall be put to death.” The Mosaic code imposes a similar penalty: Deut. 24:7: 
“If a man be found stealing any of his brethren of the children of Israel and 
maketh merchandise of him or selleth him; then that thief shall die.” 

Lex talionis.—This is the underlying principle in all the penalties, but it is 
nowhere so clearly set forth as in Harper, p. 73, § 196: “If a man destroy the 
eye of another man, they shall destroy his eye.” § 197: “If one break a man’s 
bone, they shall break his bone.” Compare this with the famous passage, Deut. 
19:21: “And thine eye shall not pity; life shall go for life, eye for eye, tooth for 
tooth, hand for hand, foot for foot.” Lev. 24:19, 20: “And if a man cause a 
blemish in his neighbour, as he hath done so shall it be done to him. Breach 
for breach, eye for eye, tooth for tooth” (see below). 

Rape was a capital crime only when the woman wronged was the betrothed 
wife of another man (see above s. v. Adultery). 

Thejt.—There were two degrees of theft according to the Hammurabi code: 
4. €., first order: entering a palace or temple and stealing from an open place or 
temple; this was punished by death. The second order consisted in receiving or 
selling stolen goods, which was also a capital crime (see Harper, p. 13, §§ 6, 7, 
g, and p. 23, § 34). Only in the case where the thief had stolen an ox or sheep, 


ass or pig or boat, might he have the privilege of restitution. Cf. Harper, p. 13, 
§ 8: “if it be from a god (temple) or a palace, he shall restore thirtyfold; if it be 
from a freeman, he shall restore tenfold. If the thief have nothing wherewith 
to pay, he shall be put to death.” The principle of restitution for theft was 
known also to the Mosaic code. Thus Exod. 22:1: If a man shall steal an ox 
or a sheep and kill it or sell it, he shall restore five oxen for an ox and four sheep 
for a sheep. : 


All law is the concrete expression of the practical necessities of com- 
munity life. It may be predicated of every law-code in existence that it 
is a combination on the one hand, of certain ancient, fixed principles 
descending from the days of the first nationalization of the people who 
evolved the code, and, on the other hand, of various later modifications 
which became necessary as the national life ripened under the influence 
of new conditions, incidental to a growing culture. This is peculiarly 
true of the Hammurabi laws, in which the ancient principles descending 
from the earliest Semitic fathers are perfectly apparent. A special study 

9 A very interesting article on the Jewish laws regarding incest has been published 
by J. D. Ersenstemn in the Jewish Encyclopedia, Vol. VI, p. 571. 
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would be needful to set forth the reasons for the systematic order, following 
which the Hammurabi laws are put together in a code.*° 

There can be no doubt that the first and chief principle of the ancient 
Semitic lawgivers was the /ex talionis: ‘‘life for life, eye for eye,” etc. As 
already mentioned in this review, this idea underlies the entire codes of 
Hammurabi and of the Old Testament. Such a law was fundamentally 
necessary in a rude community, and indeed may be said to be inherent in 
human nature. The essence of self-protection both for the individual and 
for the community was retribution, not only for deeds actually done, but 
for deeds planned: “‘And ye shall do to him that which he had thought 
to do unto his neighbour.” This is a clear development of the /ex talionis. 

Another principle was ‘‘one crime, one punishment.” Thus in nearly 
every case the death penalty excluded any other punishment, therein show- 
ing us a more merciful law than that against high treason followed by our 
English forefathers as late as the very beginning of the nineteenth century. 
Furthermore, punishment on the body excluded a fine. 

Three laws of Hammurabi require our especial attention in this con- 
nection, viz.: 

Harper, p. 39, §§ 115, 116: “If a man hold a (debt of) grain or money against 
a man and he seize him for debt, and the one seized die in the house of him who 
seized him, that case has no penalty. If the one seized die of abuse or neglect 
in the house of him who seized him, the owner of the one seized shall call the 
merchant to account; and if it be a man’s son (that he seized) they shall put his 
son to death Harper, p. 77, §§ 209, 210: “If a man strike a man’s 
daughter and bring about a miscarriage, he shall pay ten shekels of silver for 
her miscarriage. And if that woman die, they shall put his daughter to death.” 
Harper, p. 81, §§ 229, 230: “If a builder build a house for a man and do not 
make its construction firm and the house which he has built shall collapse and 
cause the death of the owner of the house, that builder shall be put to death. 


If it cause the death of a son of the owner of the house, they shall put to death 
a son of that builder.” 


In these three cases the innocent child of the person who caused a 
death is to be slain. D. H. Miiller correctly points out™' that this is not 
an increase, but a decrease of penalty, as the life of the child was evidently 
considered as being of less value than that of the principal. This law 
seems to me to be a natural one among a half-civilized people, and need 
not, according to Miiller, be regarded as a survival from a more primitive 

10 See, however, for an excellent article on this subject, D. H. MULLER, Die 
Gesetze Hammurabis, pp. 190 ff. 


11 Op. cit., pp. 226, 227. 
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period than that of Hammurabi. The punishment for a death caused by 
what is now termed ‘‘criminal negligence” has never been so severe as the 
penalty for a death caused by premeditation. . 

It is interesting to notice that society in the days of Hammurabi con- 
sisted legally of the following three great classes: (1) the householders, 
constituting the upper classes, called in Babylonia awilum; (2) the poor 
man, who was always a free retainer, called in the code muskénum;** 
(3) the slaves of both sexes, the so-called wardum, ‘‘male slave;” amtum, 
‘female slave.” The rights of all these classes are most clearly defined." 
This is probably a very ancient classification. It is apparent, however, 
that these classes were capable of subdivision. Thus we find court offi- 
cials, priests, soldiers, freeborn men, and slaves. Again, among the free 
workingmen there are mentioned field superintendents and shepherds, as 
well as artisans of all sorts, such as tailors, locksmiths, etc. The class 
just above the slaves was that of the day laborers. This division probably 
belonged to later days when society had become more complex. 

It is a grave question, and one which cannot be decided off-hand, as 
to whether the Mosaic law was not in some respects even more archaic 
than the Hammurabi code. There can be no doubt as to the connection 
between the two legal systems. Both have as their fundamental principles 
certain universal ancient Semitic ideas of justice, which are easily recog- 
nizable. It is safe to assume at this period of our investigation that the 

72 Dr. LITTMANN in the “Sprechsaal” of ZA., Vol. XVII, pp. 262-65, has endeav- 
ored to show that the proper meaning of the Arabic miskin is “leprous.” There can 
be no doubt that miskin is used very generally today in the Arabic of Syria in this 
sense, and that the Syriac [immo had the same meaning. It is highly probable that 
Syr. Liamse = Arabic pane is a derivative from the Assyrian muskénu, but it 
is not likely that muskénu originally meant “leprous,” as Dr. Littmann suggests. He 
admits freely, however, that the muskénu in Hammurabi’s code need not necessarily 
have this signification. The fact is that muskénu must have meant “a poor man,” 
not “pauper” (ZIMMERN in Jou. JEREMIAS, Moses und Hammurabi p. 10, n. 1). 
The word is a Shaphel formation from the stem kAnu 7/J&5, “pay homage, humble 
oneself, especially before a god” (BA., Vol. II, pp. 397 ff.). Harper has shown that 
Hammurabi’s muskénu was a class of poor freemen. ‘The idea that these people were 
lepers is not admissible at all. From the meaning “poor” came the ideas “miserable,’’ 
and later “leprous,” in Syriac and in Syrian Arabic. In Egypt the regular words tor 
“leprosy” are XW bala and eldh> juzdm; “leprous” = abras. The word miskin, on 
the other hand, is universally used in Egypt in the same sense as aii, fagir, 
“poor.” On Hebrew }29%, cf. Jensen in ZA., Vol. IV, p. 271, and ZIMMERN, ibid., 
Vol. VII, p. 353- 


13 See HARPER, Pp. Xii. 
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origins of the Hebrew law code go far back into the times when, according 
to a tradition which has never been proved untrustworthy, the forefathers 
of the Hebrew state were in Babylonia. Whether or not this period ante- 
dated the days of Hammurabi is still an open question. Personally I am 
inclined to the belief that the first Abrahamic horde left the East at an 
earlier date than 2250 B. C., carrying with them those Babylonian tra- 
ditions which resulted, not only in the Mosaic legal system, but also in 
the so-called Psalms of David. The Babylonian affinities of the biblical 
psalms are quite as well marked as are those of the Mosaic laws."4 If 
this theory be true, the Hammurabi and the biblical codes had a common 
origin. 

Perhaps the most important phonetic feature of the language in the 
Hammurabi code is the appearance of the original w-stem in such forms as 
warku for later arku, “afterward, subsequent;” awilum for later amélum, 
“nobleman,” etc. This form awtlum for amélum is proof positive of the 
existence in Semitic Babylonian and Assyrian of a nasal m-like w. The 
grammatical and phonetic peculiarities of the Hammurabi dialect have 
been discussed by D. H. Miiller.t5 The vocabulary of the code has been 
tabulated into a glossary by Professor Harper, pp. 147-92. 

Professor Harper has done a great service in presenting the Hammu- 
rabi code with a satisfactory translation to the English reader. The book 


should be valuable, not only to Assyriologists, but also to every careful 
student of ancient law. 


J. DyNnELEy PRINCE. 


CoLumBIA UNIVERSITY. 


TWO RECENT WORKS ON THE EPISTLES TO THE 
THESSALONIANS. 


IN recent years there has been a notable revival of interest in the two 
letters to the Thessalonians traditionally ascribed to Paul, and especially 
in the second letter. This revival of interest may be due in part to the 
renewed study of apocalyptic tradition,' and to the recognition of the fact 
that there was a more frequent interchange of letters between churches 
and their founders than has generally been admitted.? At all events, the 

14 An interesting popular article on this subject has been written by Knut TALL- 


Qvist in the Finsk Tidskrijt, Vol. XXXII, pp. 193-214, “Fornbabyloniska och 
hebriaiska psalmer.” 


15 Op. cit., pp. 245 ff. 
t E. g., W. BousseEt, Der Antichrist, 1895. 
2 E. g., J. R. Harris, Expositor, 1898, pp. 170 ff. 
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actual work done on the Thessalonian epistles during the last decade indi- 
cates an interest in questions of introduction, literary and historical, rather 
than in questions of minute exegesis. For the purposes of this brief review, 
the essay of Wrede? and the commentary of Wohlenberg* may serve as a 
point of departure. 

Previous to the appearance of this latter work the student was usually 
referred to the English commentaries of Ellicott (1858), Jowett (1859), 
Eadie (1877), Hutchinson (1883), and especially, in more recent years, 
to those of Findlay (1892), Lightfoot (1895, notes), and Drummond (1899) ; 
or to the German commentaries of Schmiedel (1893), Bornemann (1894), 
B. Weiss (1896), as well as to those of Schmidt (1885), Zimmer (1885 
and 1893), and Zéckler (1894). Of these commentaries at least two were 
of primary importance, that of Schmiedel—which, however, does not com- 
pare in exegetical insight with his ‘‘Corinthians;” and that of Bornemann— 
a thorough, though unnecessarily discursive, volume of 708 pages, of 
which pp. 538-708 are devoted to specimen interpretations quite on the 
analogy of Lilienthal.s Now when Zahn’s series was announced, it was 
expected that there would be a thoroughgoing treatment of the subject 
within the lines marked out by Zahn himself in the preface to his own 
commentary on Matthew, but a perusal of the work of the Altona pastor 
(already known as the editor of the Epistles of the Imprisonment in the 
second edition of the Strack-Zéckler series, 1895) at critical points makes 
clear that the commentary of Bornemann still remains the commentary 
on Thessalonians. The introduction (pp. 1-13) is meager and unsatis- 
factory. The reader is referred to Zahn’s Einleitung for details. Spitta’s 
arguments for the authorship of 2 Thessalonians by Timothy are dis- 
missed as michtig, and Wrede’s important study is characterized in a 
brief footnote as contributing ‘‘nothing new and nothing important.” 
In spite of Schiirer’s exorcism, the demon Proselyten des Tores is still at 
large (p. 3). A selection of important literature follows (pp. 14-16), 
which, however, knows no English commentary but Ellicott and Malleson, 
about which latter Wohlenberg seems to be in as much doubt as was 
Bornemann before him. Pages 170-209 are devoted to an excursus on 
2 Thess. 2:3-8, a review namely of ancient and modern interpretation. 

3 Die Echtheit des zweiten Thessalonicherbriefes. Von W. WREDE. Leipzig: 


Hinrichs, 1903. viiit+116 pages. (=“Texte und Untersuchungen,” etc., N. F., 
Vol. IX, No. 2.) 
4 Der erste und sweite Thessalonicherbrief ausgelegt. Von G. WOHLENBERG. 


Leipzig: Deichert, 1903. 214 pages. (=“Kommentar zum Neuen Testament,” 
herausgegeben von TH. ZAHN, Vol. XII.) 


Ss Biblisches Archivarium des Neuen Testamentes, 1745. 
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Pages 210-14 give selected extracts of eschatological import from the 
Didache and Daniel. This leaves pp. 17-169 for the commentary proper, 
which, in keeping with the general plan of the series to which the book 
belongs, is continuous in character rather than glossatorisch, abundant 
use being made of footnotes. There are advantages in this method, as 
E. Haupt has shown in his superb commentary on the Epistles of the 
Imprisonment. The exegesis follows in general the lines of Hofmann. 
Mooted points, as 1 Thess. 2:16; 4:15; 5:7 ff., 5:23, are cautiously 
approached and conservatively answered. It would have been advan- 
tageous to the author, had he stated his method in textual criticism, and 
had he made a study of words from the point of view of the usage in late 
Greek, and especially in the papyri. Without intending to disparage 
faithful work, it must still be confessed that Wohlenberg has “contributed 
little or nothing new or important” (to use his own characterization of 
Wrede). 

Turning from commentaries proper, in which, as we said, relatively 
little work has been done in the last decade, to studies in introduction, we 
notice that relatively a good deal of work has been done—work fruitful, 
however, not so much in results as in the definite statement of the prob- 
lem. The real problem is the second epistle. First Thessalonians, in 
the opinion not only of Harnack, Jiilicher, McGiffert, and Bacon, but also 
of Schmiedel, Pfleiderer, and Holtzmann, is a genuine work of Paul. 
Second Thessalonians, however, is, according to a growing tendency in 
Germany at least, not only un-Pauline, but actually the work of a jfalsarius, 
that is, forger. So Baur,° Weizsicker,? Holtzmann,* Wrede,® and Holl- 
mann.?° To be sure, this opinion is not shared by Zahn, Wohlenberg, 
Harnack, Jiilicher, Bacon, McGiffert, Askwith, and Lock, who, on the 
contrary, hold the second as well as the first letter to be genuine. 

Two minor and two major arguments are advanced to prove that the 
second epistle is un-Pauline: (1) the alleged lack of the personal equation; 
(2) the language. The first point seems to be of little importance, and 
may be dismissed without comment. The second point is likewise of 
secondary importance. Indeed, there is an increasing tendency to disre- 
gard the argument from language pure and simple; and rightly, for it is 
confessedly a precarious argument. Wrede puts little or no stress on it. 


6 Paulus, Vol. II, 18672, p. 107. 

1 Das apostolische Zeitalter, 18927, p. 251. 

8 Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschajt, 1901, pp. 97-108. 
9 Vide supra. 

10 Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschajt, 1904, pp. 28-38. 
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McGiffert,** however, makes a brief but important analysis of the vocabu- 
lary and phraseology (not an unsifted collection of material like 
Briining’s'?), and observes that the uniqueness appears just in those 
passages which are apocalyptic—2:1-12; 1:6-12—which latter is con- 
sidered by McGiffert as possibly an interpolation, but which more prob- 
ably is a fragment of a Jewish-Christian apocalypse like 2:3-12. So far 
as the argument from language is concerned, there is nothing un-Pauline 
in 2 Thessalonians. 

The two serious arguments against the genuineness of 2 Thessalonians 
are (1) the eschatological situation, and (2) the similarity of 1 and 2 Thes- 
salonians. As to the first of these, it may be said at the outset that the 
theory which considers 2 Thess. 2:1-12 an interpolation is futile, for it is 
precisely this passage which is new, precisely this passage which accounts 
for the letter. Nor is the view tenable which holds that 2:1-12 presup- 
poses the Nero Redivivus theory. Both Wrede and Hollmann recognize 
the difficulty and are forced quite unnaturally to assume that the falsarius, 
writing ca. 100 A. D., either forgot the destruction of the temple or used 
the passage in a figurative sense. The real difficulty, consequently, is the 
alleged contradiction between 1 Thess. 5:2 (which seems to indicate that 
the parousia is coming immediately, “‘as a thief in the night,” without 
the warning of premonitory signs, in spite of the fact that Paul, on the 
assumption that 2 Thessalonians is genuine, had been in the habit of tell- 
ing the Thessalonians about the signs), and 2 Thess. 2:3 ff., where the 
parousia is not to come until certain definite things have happened. It is 
to be noticed that the same apparent contradiction exists in the apoca- 
lypse of Mark, chap. 13, and parallels. It but begs the question to assert, 
with Hollmann, that such a contradiction is impossible to Jesus and Paul, 
although possible to the evangelists. It is to be noticed, further, as 
Hollmann concedes, that both 1 and 2 Thessalonians (if genuine) pre- 
suppose that the parousia is to come within the lifetime of Paul. It would 
seem as if Paul in 1 Thessalonians were not interested so much in the 
question of the exact day and hour of the advent (cj. Mark 13:32) as in 
the fact that, when it comes , it will come catastrophically, as a supernatural 
event. The godly are warned not to be caught napping, but to be thor- 
oughly prepared. In 1 Thessalonians there was no need of a distinct 
emphasis on the premonitory signs, but the more acute situation of 2 Thes- 
salonians called forth a definite reminder of what had been said previously. 

11 Encyclopedia Biblica, Vol. IV (1903), Col. 5036-46. 

12 Die Sprachform des sweiten Thessalonicherbriefes. Naumburg: Lippert, 1903. 
(The first part of a licentiate’s dissertation.) : 
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Wrede rightly sees that the eschatological argument is secondary, not prim- 
ary, in the case against genuineness. 

The second main argument against 2 Thessalonians is the literary 
relation between 1 and 2. It was McGiffert who first saw this and made 
it the most serious objection to the genuineness of 2. Independently of 
him, both Holtzmann and Wrede emphasize this as the important point. 
Wrede, indeed, rests his case ultimately on this one argument. It is the 
excellence of his essay that it indicates, with admirable thoroughness, the 
strikingly similar relation between 2 and 1. The new material of 2 is 
found chiefly in 1: 5-12; 2:2-12, 15; 3:2, 13, 14,17. The rest of the letter 
follows closely the arrangement, divisions, phrases, and words of the first 
letter. So close is the agreement, that the dependence of 2 on 1 is to be 
admitted. The explanation of this dependence is the present problem. 
The following explanations have been offered: (1) The similarity of the 
letters is due to the similarity of the situation. This is the usual answer. 
The difficulty, however, is that the two letters were not written (on the 
assumption of the genuineness of both) at exactly the same time; at least 
three months intervened between them. (2) The similarity is due to the 
fact that Paul read a copy of 1 before writing 2. So Zahn and McGiffert. 
The possibility of the conjecture is to be admitted. (3) Timothy wrote 
2 at Paul’s request. So Spitta.*s But 2:5 seems to be against this theory. 

If the sole argument against the genuineness is the similarity between 
1 and 2, then we are dealing with an argument even more precarious than 
that from language, namely, the psychological argument. We are reduced 
to an either-or. Either Paul wrote it—the literary situation being at pres- 
ent psychologically unclear—or a falsarius wrote it. The latter position 
is taken by Holtzmann, Wrede, and Hollmann. Holtzmann, who empha- 
sizes the alleged contradiction in eschatology as well as the literary rela- 
tion, is inclined to suggest that 2 was written to compensate for 1. After 
the death of Paul, 1 Thess. 4:15-17 continued to be read, and yet the 
“‘survivors” were fewer and fewer in number. Hence the necessity for 
a redaction of 1 Thessalonians which should omit the personal references 
of it, while retaining the religious interests, and should be worked over 
into a more formal churchly style. In the process 1 Thess. 4:1-10 is 
eliminated, and 4:11, 12 is enlarged into 2 Thess. 3:6-12. 2 Thess. 2:2; 
3:17, are inserted to give currency to the letter as Pauline. The forgery 
was concocted at some distance from Thessalonica, and was intended for 
general reading in the churches. Wrede agrees in the main with Holtzmann, 
and assigns the date (as Hollmann) ca. 100 A. D. In order, however, to 

13 Zur Geschichte und Litteratur des Urchristentums, Vol. I (1893), pp. 122 ff. 
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escape the difficulty already alluded to, that there is nothing in 2 Thess. 
2:1-12 which presupposes a later date than the year 70, he is obliged to 
assume either that the falsarius overlooked the reference to the temple or 
treated the reference figuratively. It is apparent, I think, that the main 
argument upon which the denial of the authenticity of 2 Thessalonians 
depends is psychological. The question is: Could Paul have written 2 
three months after he had written 1? The hypothesis of a falsarius is, of 
course, not to be dismissed summarily. It is to be noted, however, that 
the falsarius probably wrote while the temple was still standing. Indeed, 
it rather seems to me that this same falsarius not only betrays a singularly 
accurate knowledge of the acute situation in Thessalonica at exactly the 
time when Paul wrote the first letter, but also that he makes perfectly clear 
in the second what is rather unclear in the first. A single illustration must 
suffice. In 1 Thess. 5:14 appears the phrase vov@ercire rods drdxrovs, 
This noun has usually been translated “disorderly,” “unruly,” or 
“‘unquiet.” The rdéis implied has been assumed to mean very generally 
the Christian norm of conduct, although 1 Thess. 4:11 seems contextually 
to restrict the norm to labor. In 1 Thess. 4:12 the purpose of the exhor- 
tation is that they should conduct themselves decently in reference to 
gentiles, and that they should have need of nothing or no one. The gender 
of wydevés and the covert reference are quite unclear. When, however, 
we turn to 2 Thess. 3:6-12, which, to Holtzmann, is an elaboration of 
1 Thess. 4:11, we get the clue. Paul and his companions were never idle 
when they were with them, nor did they ever beg their food from the church 
treasury or from the gentiles, but kept at work in order that they might 
be independent of others for their living. Their principle was to earn their 
own food, not beg for it. Their motto was: No food without work. The 
man who elaborated 2 Thess. 3:6-12 from 1 Thess. 4:11-12 had contem- 
poraneous sources of information. In a quite unconscious way he makes 
certain that oi draxro., of 1 Thess. 5:14 are the well-known idlers, and 
that the undevdés of 4:12 has a covert reference to the begging in which 
the loafers were indulging. He singles out and emphasizes the phenome- 
non which always accompanies the eager expectancy of the advent, namely, 
the “flight from labor,” as von Dobschiitz puts it.%4 That draxréw 
draxtos, drdxrws, words appearing in the New ‘Testament only in 
1 and 2 Thessalonians, have reference, not to a departure in general from 
the Christian norm of conduct, but from the specific norm of labor, and 
that they should be translated “‘to be idle,” ‘‘idler,” “idly,” seems con- 
firmed by the use of draxréw in a document dated in the thirteenth year 
14 Die urchristlichen Gemeinden, 1902, p. 72. 
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of Nero.*5 The intimate knowledge which the falsarius betrays not only 
of Paul’s letter, but of Paul’s mind, makes one dare. to hazard the con- 
jecture that the falsarius was Paul himself. 


J. E. Frame. 
Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


GOSPEL CRITICISM AND CHRISTIAN ORIGINS. 


T Wo IMPORTANT works on gospel criticism appear almost simultaneously 
—V. H. Stanton’s The Gospels as Historical Documents,* and J. Drum- 
mond’s The Character and Authorship of the Fourth Gospel.2 The fact 
that thus far only Vol. I of Stanton’s work, covering the early use of the 
gospels, has appeared, while Drummond’s, although purporting to consider 
both external and internal evidence, devotes a somewhat disproportionate 
amount of space to the early traces of the use of the fourth gospel, makes the 
two cover to a considerable extent common ground. Stanton, in fact, is 
able to utilize no small part of Drummond’s work from the fact that the two 
chapters on “‘Justin” and “Basilides,” which together occupy nearly one- 
quarter of the whole, were published, the former in the Theological Review 
for October, 1875, and April and July, 1877, the latter in the Journal of 
Biblical Literature for 1892. Stanton’s two chapters on “Justin” and 
‘The Asiatic Tradition in Regard to the Apostle John” occupy, however, 
almost exactly one-half his entire volume, so that it is easy to see where the 
focal point of critical discussion lies. 

In respect-to scholarship and scientific temper it would be almost an 
impertinence regarding either name to offer words of praise. One can 
only wish that the same high level might be maintained in all future discus- 
sion, and especially that partisans and dogmatists might emulate the open- 
mindedness of Principal Drummond, who in coming to his conservative 
conclusions regarding the authenticity of John runs counter to the conviction 
of both his most revered teachers, James Martineau and J. J. Tayler, while 
certainly not conciliating the leading thinkers of the Unitarian denomination, 
though the parallel with our own Ezra Abbott is very close. For these most 
important qualities of both books we have a general verdict of praise, as 
well as for their external aspect, so greatly superior to the crowded, con- 

ts The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Part II, 1901, p. 275, ll. 24 ff. 

t The Gospels as Historical Documents. Part I: The Early Use of the Gospels. 
By V. H. Stanton.. Cambridge: University Press, 1903. ix+288 pages. 


2 An Inquiry into the Character and Authorship of the Fourth Gospcl. By JAMES 
Drummond. Oxford: Published for the Hibbert Trustees. New York: Imported 
by Scribner, 1904. xvi+528 pages. 
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fused pages of the typical German treatise. If, then, we confine ourselves 
to points of dissent, it will not be deemed detraction. 

It will be already apparent that in Stanton’s work the reader must 
expect a treatment of those evidences of the use of our four gospels by the 
apostolic and post-apostolic fathers which in “Introductions” are classed 
as ‘‘external evidence.” Here, however, the discussion is more detailed, and 
follows the historical order. The advance made over previous discussions 
could not well be in the way of adducing new data, but in larger treatment 
and the application, if possible, of a more discriminating and impartial 
critical judgment. It is certainly a convenience to have the parallels so 
fully adduced, and in most instances we think the reader’s judgment will 
coincide with the author’s. We must already take our first exception, 
however, on p. 43, where Hermas’s parable of the Vineyard is appealed 
to as employing “‘a characteristic Johannine thought and expression” in the 
phrase “‘rejoiced with the Servant at the witness which the Master wit- 
nessed to him.” Stanton himself would admit that the dubious resem- 
blances adduced on p. 46 are quite insufficient to prove acquaintance with 
our fourth gospel, whereas “‘the Epistle of St. James and the Epistle to 
the Hebrews”’ are adduced as particularly in evidence. But the reviewer 
has showeds that the phrase as here used is characteristic of just the Roman- 
Palestinian group, Hebrews, James, First Clement, Hermas (cf. Heb. 
11:2, 4, 5, 39; 1 Clem., 17:1, 3, 5), and therefore cannot be cited as evidence 
for use of the fourth gospel. Since in the final summing up (p. 275) this 
alleged evidence from Hermas is used in support of the statement that all 
four of the gospels ‘‘seem to have been in use in the Church of Rome some 
thirty years earlier” than elsewhere, the importance of this correction will 
be apparent. 

The habitual moderation and good sense of Stanton are well shown in 
his discussion of the all-important evidence of Papias. His method requires 
him to introduce first (pp. 52-57) what relates to Mark and Matthew, 
afterward (pp. 166-71) what relates to John. As regards Mark, it is 
probably in one sense true to say that ‘‘there is no valid ground for doubt- 
ing that the reference in the fragment about a writing by Mark is to our St. 
Mark.” But thesentenceisambiguous. Whosereference? That of Papias, 
or that of John the Elder? The former would be generally conceded. The 
latter is disputed, and on very cogent, though to the reviewer not yet con- 
vincing, grounds. The verdict of criticism against indentification of the 
Matthean owvragis trav xvpuaxdv Adywv (or Acyiwv) with our Matthew 

3“ The Doctrine of Faith in Hebrews, James, and Clement of Rome,” The 
Journal of Biblical Literature, Vol. XIX, No. 1 (1900), pp. 19 f. 
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is frankly accepted, with an exhibition of the determining reasons 
remarkable for its simple conciseness. But here also there is the same lack 
of discrimination between the tradition as Papias found it (where it con- 
cerned itself with a compilation of oracles of the Lord in Hebrew) and 
as he gave it (doubtless referring to our Matthew regarded as one of the 
translations”). The distinction is observed regarding the word jppyvevce, 
but the statement (p. 55), “‘Plainly this cannot refer to written transla- 
tions,” requires some qualification. If, as Holsten showed,‘ the import 
of the “traditions of the Elder” regarding the two gospels is harmonistic, 
the purpose of “‘the Elder” will not have been to give historico-critical 
information, but to account for variation in the reported story of Jesus. 
This has a decided bearing on the question what is referred to; especially 
as we have not #pyuyveve=“ would, or was wont to, translate,” but #pyjvevoe 
=‘‘made a translation,” and the question of the relation of the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews to canonical Matthew may well have been cur- 
rent among the hearers of the “‘ Elder.” 

The treatment of Justin Martyr, with special regard to the question of 
his use of the fourth gospel (pp. 81-93), has the advantage of employing 
the work of Drummond as first published. The question is properly 
limited to “‘the extent of his use of it” rather than the fact. The echoes of 
‘“‘Johannine” phraseology are so generally admitted today that the real 
subject of debate is whether their admittedly great relative infrequency, the 
complete absence of any appeal to the fourth gospel as the work of John, 
or as in any sense authoritative, although Revelation is so appealed to, and 
the independence, if not disagreement, of Justin’s Logos doctrine from the 
Johannine, do not require us to hold that he employed it only in some such 
way as those other subordinate gospel sources which have left similar traces 
in his writings. 

Of the alleged echoes only the two generally admitted (John 3:3-5 in 
Apol., I, lxi, and the Scripture, Isa. 40:3, given as an utterance of the 
Baptist) carry any degree of conviction, and curiously we look in vain in 
Stanton for any reference to the second of these. Per contra, it is not a 
fair statement of the case to cite the type of “the Brazen Serpent” in Dial., 
xci, as a parallel to John 3:14-17 without acknowledgment of the fact 
that Justin employs, if not the Epistle of Barnabas itself, at least its ‘‘types;”’ 
and that the type in question is no monopoly of either Justin, Pseudo- 
Barnabas, or the fourth gospel, but in Barnabas, if not in early Christian 
apologetic generally, including the fourth gospel, is simply an adaptation 
of Wisdom, 16:5-12. The conclusion is (p. go): “The fact, then, that 

4 Drei urspriingliche noch ungeschriebene Evangelien, opening sentence. 
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Justin makes more limited use of St. John than of the synoptics, or rather 
of St. Matthew and St. Luke, does not warrant the inference that it seemed 
to him to stand on a lower level.” One can hardly regard the argument 
as likely to carry conviction except to those already convinced. 

There is more originality in the effort to prove that Justin’s coincidences 
with the Gospel of Peter are due to employment, not of this, but of a common 
source which probably contained the “‘ Acts of Pilate” referred to in A pol., 
I, xlviii, and may also be reflected in the Gospel of Nicodemus. The 
tracing up of the sources of this apocryphal material belongs among the 
best elements of the book. 

The latter half of the volume (pp. 162-277) is principally occupied with 
the Johannine tradition in its development from Papias to Irenzus, con- 
sidering: (1) the silence of the sub-apostolic age regarding the residence of 
John at Ephesus; (2) the evidence of Papias; (3) John the Elder; (4) the 
contrast of gospel and Apocalypse; (5) Quartodecimanism; (6) the Alogi; 
(7) Irenzeus and Polycrates on the elders in Asia. 

It is admitted (p. 166) that the silence as to John in Asia cannot well be 
accidental, but the general bearing of the whole discussion is relied upon to 
outweigh it. Harnack’s argument from the silence of other excerptors 
against thealleged Papias fragment (probably from Philip Sidetes) is justly 
held to be of great weight against a martyrdom of John in Palestine; but 
the argument lacks an explanation of Mark 10:39. Papias’s grouping of 
‘John and Matthew ”’ is still alleged as evidence for use of the fourth gospel, 
in disregard of the fact that we have evidence that Papias used Revelation 
as the work of the apostle, and none whatever that he used the gospel. 
“‘John the Elder” we are glad to see not only clearly recognized in his 
distinct personality, but even that “‘it is not by any means clear that he 
resided in Asia.” Only what ground is there (apart from the demonstrably 
exaggerated and incorrect understanding of Irenzus) for thinking that any 
of the rest of the group of “‘apostles and elders” with which this elder John 
is connected, Aristo (of Pella?), Andrew, Peter, Philip (the apostle), and 
Thomas, James, John, and Matthew, resided in Asia? Admittedly none 
“fin the sub-apostolic age.” Yet, aside from the admission without com- 
ment of the designation pafyrjs rod xvpiod, as if not even the “chrono- 
logical difficulty” admitted by Lightfoot were felt, the treatment of “John 
the Elder” is highly judicious, and conservative in the best sense. 

Similar good sense and careful scholarship characterize the full and 
interesting discussion of Quartodecimanism (pp. 173-97), where again 
Drummond had preceded. The two discussions form the high-water mark 
of English treatment of this intricate but important subject. Stanton 
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indorses the conclusion of Schiirer that Quartodecimans celebrated, not 
the institution of the sacrament, not even the death of Jesus by itself, but 
“‘the Christian Passover”—a New Testament counterpart to the Mosaic 
annual Feast of the Redemption. The various types and practices of Quar- 
todecimans earlier and later, in Palestine, Egypt, and Asia Minor, form an 
intricate problem, the solution of which may throw light upon the origin 
of the fourth gospel, which is not unconnected with the practice; but this 
preliminary conclusion is admitted to be a neutral one, so far as the Johan- 
nine controversy is now concerned. 

The general conclusion is a vindication of Irenzus, the champion of 
tradition; not, indeed, without concessions to the critics, and not without 
rebuke of the special pleading of Zahn. The anti-Marcionite elder of Book 
IV is rightly distinguished from those of Book II and Book V, whom 
Irenezus knew only through the references of Papias. But the reader 
neither anticipates nor finds an adequate criticism of Irenzus’s exegesis. 
Stanton’s vindication of Irenzeus’s real knowledge of Polycarp, as claiming 
to have celebrated the Passover with John and other apostles, and as relating 
sayings and mighty works of the Lord as he (Polycarp) had heard them 
from apostolic lips, might be admitted without detriment to the critical 
position. The weak point of the whole case for Irenzus, and the tradition 
for which he stands, is his undeniable misunderstanding and misdating of 
Papias, which Eusebius exposed. With this Stanton struggles in vain. 

Nor can it be said that Drummond’s more voluminous treatment reaches 
a more satisfying result. The external evidence, treated with the greatest 
fulness, has apparently determined the author’s position, and leads to a 
conclusion which for its effect upon those who look to Drummond as their 
champion must recall the fable of the judge and the oyster. The authen- 
ticity is rescued at the expense of the historicity! 

Book I deals with the internal evidence. It gives first a brief compari- 
3on with the synoptics, which shows the different view of the duration and 
scene of the ministry,and of the particular events related, the remarkable 
omissions and notable additions, the different style and substance of the 
teaching, and different representation of Christ’s person. Acquaintance 
with the synoptic cycle of tradition is demonstrated; literary use of any one 
of the three is left doubtful. The special note on the speeches shows that 
the difference of the Johannine from the synoptic is not a matter of word- 
counting or measurement of sentences, but more fundamental. The dis- 
courses of the fourth gospel have a different purpose; not ethical, but 
‘spiritual and doctrinal.” ‘Their central subject is the significance of 
Christ’s person, the incarnation and atonement. 
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The purpose, accordingly, is found to be not purely biographical, nor a 
supplement to the synoptics; not anti-Gnostic, but theological in the sense 
of interpreting fundamental Christian doctrine for the edification of believers. 
It is “written from inward experience.” But let us add: “against a 
background of misinterpretation rebuked in the epistle.” 

The question, How far is the gospel historical ? is introduced by a signifi- 
cant comparison to Machiavelli’s History of Florence, and reference to 
Deutsch’s description of the unparalleled license of the haggadic method 
of teaching in the matter of substituting edifying fiction for history. The 
words of Deutsch are quoted: 

The persons of the Bible . . . . became, apart from their presupposed his- 
torical reality, a symbol and an allegory. And what the narrative had omitted 
the Haggadah supplied in many variations. It filled up these gaps, as a prophet 
looking into the past might do; it explained the motives; it enlarged the story. 

No opponent of Drummond’s idea of the authorship will deny that his 
illustrations are apposite; nor that he well and truly describes the different 
standards of “‘historical” writing current in circles affected by the philoso- 
phy of Philo, to say nothing of Thucydides or Machiavelli. If Wiinsche 
can compare the synoptics to Palestinian Haggadah, the fourth gospel cer- 
tainly illustrates Alexandrian. None will question the fairness of his appli- 
cation of these standards to the contents of the fourth gospel. The proof is 
adequate: (1) that the speeches are not verbal reports, but have the style of 
the evangelist himself, are without regard to time or place, differ from the 
synoptic, introduce Pauline universalism, and controversy with “‘the Jews,” 
also an unhistorical self-presentation as the Messiah, and an eschatology 
adapted to the conditions of 70-100 A. D.; (2) that the events narrated, the 
visits to Jerusalem, the account of the Last Supper, the picture of John the 
Baptist, the cleansing of the temple, and the raising of Lazarus, must ‘‘be 
accepted more in the spirit than in the letter.” ‘‘We seem to wander amid 
majestic thoughts and expositions, but hardly to come into contact with 
a living man.” The difference between Drummond and his critical oppo- 
nents will not be in his estimate of the internal evidence, so strongly 
opposed to the idea of historicity. They will differ from him on the ques- 
tion whether the external evidence is so strong as to require us to believe 
that such a companion of Jesus and witness of the cross as the Galilean 
fisherman, John the son of Zebedee, is supposed to be, could prefer to offer 
to the Christian church as his farewell gift such a ‘‘ Machiavellian” fiction, 
in preference to his plain remembrance of the teaching and work of Jesus 
of Nazareth. 

It is not needful to rediscuss the mass of second-century evidence 
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employed to buttress the interpretation put by Irenzus, the archchampion 
of tradition, on the Exegeses of Papias. Principal Drummond himself 
admits that Eusebius’s correction of Irenzus’s misunderstanding was in 
substance justified, and if ‘‘on a review of the whole argument” he “‘pro- 
nounces the attack on the traditional belief a failure” (p. 235), the failure 
must be due to the mistakes of its supporters rather than the merits of their 
case. 
If space permitted, it would be desirable to indicate that the alternative 
to Principal Drummond’s conclusion of a ‘‘ Machiavellian,” or at least 
haggadistic, apostle is not some one individual, combining the qualities of 
a Paul and a Philo, but a stream of tradition of the Pauline “spiritual” 
type, developing along the Alexandrine haggadistic lines so well described 
by Drummond. The fourth gospel has an individuality, and a unity 
which can hardly be exaggerated by comparison with Mark or Luke. But 
the very fact that it comes to us with an appendix admittedly attached by a 
later hand proves that it is not aus einem Guss. Let it be the task of true 
criticism not to minimize the vestiges of its history still traceable in discrep- 
ancies and incongruities of the text, but by means of them to trace what 
we may of the history of this “‘Gospel of Paul.” 

Wernle’s Anjainge unserer Religion, Vol. I, has been translated for the 
“Theological Translation Library” under the title Beginnings of Chris- 
tianity.S Vol. II, Die Ausbildung der Kirche, has not yet appeared The 
selection was eminently fitting, and the translation is more nearly adequate 
than could have been anticipated, considering how terse, epigrammatic, and 
idiomatic is the original. We note only occasional infelicities, as on p. 98: 
“The whole of the ‘redemption’ was naturally of a transitory character.” 
One needs the German “Diese ganze ‘ Erlésung’ war ihrer Natur nach 
von vortibergehender Wirkung” to get the sense: This whole phase of 
Jesus’ redemptive activity (viz., the miraculous healings) had from the 
nature of the case no more than a temporary effect. 

A curious slip is the introduction on p. 130 of five lines from Luther’s 
‘Ein’ feste Burg” as ‘‘an early Christian hymn.”® 

Wernle is of those whom Matthew Arnold designated critics of vigor 

SThe Beginnings of Christianity. By PAuL WERNLE; translated by G. A. 
BIENEMANN. Vol. I: The Rise of the Religion. New York: Putnam; London: 
Williams & Norgate, 1903. xvi+389 pages. 

6 The German has “In den Kreisen der Glaubigen erklang das Lied: 

‘Nehmen sie uns den Leib, 

Gut, Ehr, Kind und Weib, 

Lass fahren dahin! 

Sie haben’s kein Gewinn, 

Das Reich muss uns doch bleiben.’” 
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and rigor. Proof of the strictness of his method was given in his admirably 
condensed and scientific Das synoptische Problem, 1901. The present 
work is the fruit of lectures on New Testament theology delivered in the 
University of Basel in 1900, designed “‘to present a clear idea of the real 
meaning of the gospel, and to trace the great changes it underwent up to 
the rise of Catholicism.” The author is vigorous and rigorous simply 
because he has the full courage of his convictions. Believing the divine 
revelation to reside in the facts, not the mere report of the facts, save in so 
far as the report itself belongs among the phenomena, he shrinks from no 
conclusion to which a scientific historical criticism appears to point. 

Thus the author’s unaffected loyalty to Jesus does not prevent him from 
criticising Jesus’ acceptance of the messianic title and dignity as a disastrous 
compromise with nationalistic Judaism entailing a whole sequence of later 
misunderstanding and debasement of the truth. ‘There was no harmony 
between Jesus and the messianic idea. He accepted the idea under com- 
pulsion, because it was the outer form for that which was final and highest. 
He labored with it, broke it up, recast it; yet a portion of the deception 
which it contained was transmitted to him” (p. 52). There is not only 
boldness, but true and sympathetic insight, in the saying (p. ror): 
‘Christianity is in its essence a layman’s religion, for. its prophet was 
Jesus, a layman.” The movement of the Baptist continued by Jesus 
presents, indeed, a striking analogy to that of Amos, the herdman of 
Tekoa—a revolt from religious professionalism back to the first principles 
of the normal religious consciousness. But the statement becomes para- 
doxical when the author makes the most essential features of the real 
redemption to be “‘redemption from the theologians and from the church.” 
Only that both have found their way back to a greater dominance than ever. 

In view of this free treatment of all for which the church has demanded 
exemption from criticism, the reader feels a certain surprise at the abrupt 
capitulation which seems to be, one might say, volunteered on p. 39, in 
discussing the self-consciousness of Jesus with relation to his call. We 
expect Wernle to present this self-consciousness of Jesus as purely and per- 
fectly normal, its uniqueness arising from that very fact. We expect an 
acknowledgment of its transcendent mystery, but as something it holds in 
common with our own, not requiring to be made superhuman or abnormal 
in order to be divine. We do not expect him to follow the time-worn plan 
of enumerating a series of passages in which something superhuman can 
be held to be implied, and then abruptly conclude: 

It is clear that a self-consciousness that is more than merely human speaks 
from these words. And this is the mystery of the origin of Christianity. What 
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we need to do above all is to accept it as a fact—a fact which demands a patient 
and reverent hearing. 

It certainly is not our duty to accept so tremendous a conclusion without 
adequate evidence. And the array of proof is slender enough—a half- 
dozen passages from the synoptists, in all of which the implication of a more 
than human self-consciousness is at least disputable, into some of which 
it is imported by sheer mistranslation. Thus on p. 38 we are told that 
Jesus says: “‘Here is one greater than Jonah, greater than Solomon, the 
least of whose disciples is greater than John the Baptist.” And yet the 
original makes it perfectly clear by the use of the neuter (rAciov=“‘a 
greater matter”) that Jesus did not thus tastelessly compare himself with 
Jonah and Solomon, but God’s message to this generation of which John 
and he had been the bearers. More had been done for these who said of 
the Baptist, ‘He hath a devil,” and of Jesus, ‘‘a gluttonous man,” than for 
the Ninevites who yielded to Jonah’s words of doom, or the Queen of the 
South who was won by the sweet reasonableness of the wisdom of Solomon. 
‘Therefore these shall rise up in the judgment with this generation and 
condemn it.” Only sheer mistranslation can find here a claim of Jesus 
to be “greater than Jonah or Solomon;” and there is scarcely better 
reason for the substitution of ‘‘least of my disciples” for “‘least in the 
kingdom of heaven.” 

But neither do the other citations carry conviction. What more need 
be implied by Jesus’ assurance of forgiveness of sins to those who have 
manifested penitence and faith, than the sense of a unique mission to gather 
the lost sheep of the house of Israel before the impending Day of Yahweh ? 
The same consciousness of a unique mission appears in the new Law, 
wherein Jesus opposes out of a moral consciousness like that of Amos the 
external nomism of “‘the scribes and Pharisees.” But the authority of one 
who speaks out of the conviction of a special call and message, even if that 
call be in the nature of the case unique, does not imply a “more than 
merely human self-consciousness,” save as this is true of every prophet. 
Aside from the invitation of Matt. 11: 28-30, which there is reason to regard 
as a “‘Wisdom” utterance wrongly attributed to Jesus (cf. Luke 11: 49-51 
= Matt. 23:34-39), the nearest approach to the expression of a more than 
merely human self-consciousness discoverable in the synoptic gospels is 
the justly famous logion of Matt. 11:27=Luke 10:22. But, as the context 
shows, this simply contrasts the traditional lore of the scribes with the knowl- 
edge of God which Jesus derives directly from his Father in heaven. So 
far is this from being a “superhuman consciousness” that it is expressly 
set forth as a wisdom from above, given to those that ask, freely and without 
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upbraiding—a wisdom hidden from the wise and prudent, but vouchsafed 
to “‘babes” in common with himself. Here we have, indeed, the revelation 
of a consciousness of sonship which means more than mere messianism. 
Jesus has, indeed, a personal sense of “‘sonship” which is broader and 
deeper than the ideal of the scribes; for theirs rested on Exod. 4:22, and 
ignored that of our common humanity. In revolt against scribal arrogance 
and exclusiveness he speaks in the name of the “‘little ones” when declaring 
that the sense which belongs to “‘sonship” is revealed by the Father just 
as knowledge of the Father is not given to the wise and prudent, but to him 
who by imbibing the Father’s spirit has become one of his “children,” 
better qualified than by all the wisdom of the’scribes “‘ to reveal him.” 

In the very fact that Jesus here falls back upon the capacity of normal, 
unsullied human nature, the “babes,” the “‘pure in heart that see God,” 
he evinces a higher than the messianistic idea of sonship, and shows him- 
self a Son of man transcendent over the bounds of mere nationalism. 

We have no room for even a word on Wernle’s analysis of Paulinism, 
though more than half the volume is devoted to this division of the subject 
alone. In fact, the three brief chapters devoted to the Apocalypse produce 
something of a sense of disproportion without the second volume on The 
Development of the Church, which discusses successively (1) ‘The Origin of 
Ecclesiastical Organization;” (2) ‘‘Growth of Ecclesiastical Theology;” 
(3) “Piety in the Post-Apostolic Age.” 

Wernle himself provides a summary of his work in a paragraph of 
‘Concluding Reflections,” which we would gladly transcribe entire: 

Christianity is the result of the labors of men. John is the forerunner as 
prophet. Jesus comes next with a consciousness more than human as Son of God. 
The apostles transmit his message. Prophets and teachers join their fellowship. 
Paul—stamped as it were out of the ground (sic)—brings about the great transition 
from the Jews to the Greeks under the sense of a divine calling. Finally, on the 
outbreak of the struggle with Rome, the Christian prophet writes his wild book as 
the word of God All have one and the same message—it is eschatology 
cransformed into a practical demand There is no thought of any new great 
world-organization. Hence the minimum of ecclesiastical forms. 

And if, after all, there is even in this present world something new and that 
endureth—then it is the life of the disciples of Jesus. Their church is but miser- 
able to look at; their theology—setting aside St. Paul’s alone—is a wretched 
jumble of Jewish words and conceptions and Christian insertions and additions, 
but the new life in these communities is of surpassing greatness: to be a disciple 
of Jesus means to be a redeemed man. 


B. W. Bacon. 


YAa.e Divinity SCHOOL. 





THE EXPEDITION OF THE ORIENTAL EXPLORATION 
FUND (BABYLONIAN SECTION) OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


REPORT NO. 1. 


Dr. E. J. Banks, Field Director of the Expedition (Babylonian Sec- 
tion) of the Oriental Exploration Fund of the University of Chicago, 
has reported that the excavations at Bismya began on December 25, 
1903, and that they are now proceeding to his full satisfaction. With 
the commissioner, one servant, and a consular kavass, Dr. Banks left 
Bagdad by carriage for Hilleh on December 11. December 13, in 
company with Koldewey, he spent examining excavations at Babylon, 
and on the following day he visited Birs Nimrud. The party reached 
Diwanieh on December 15, and presented their letter to the muttessarif. 
No obstacles were placed in their way, and the authorities claimed that 
it would be unnecessary to take a large guard to Bismya. With two 
mounted and four foot-soldiers, and four workmen from Diwanieh, the 
party started for Bismya on December 17, and on the second day 
reached the village of Selman, the sheikh of the El-Bedin Arabs in 
whose territory Bismya is located. They were received hospitably by 
the chief, and on the following day Dr. Banks, with about twenty 
horsemen, spent a few hours at the ruin, which is three hours from the 
village. It was the intention of the Field Director to begin the exca- 
vations with about forty men, but, on account of the numerous Mon- 
tefik Arabs who had wandered north to escape the fighting about 
Nasarieh, the country is unsafe. Selman, who has been informed by 
the Turkish authorities that he will be held responsible for the safety 
of the party, was cautious and insisted that it would be unwise to 
remain at Bismya with less than sixty armed workmen. On December 
22 men were placed at work upon two wells in what Dr. Banks believes 
to be the bed of the old canal Shatt-en-Nil, and also of a later stream 
which dried up at the breaking of the Hindieh dam. At the end of 
the second day one of the wells reached a depth of ten meters, when 
the dry sand suddenly caved in, nearly burying the workmen, and they 
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were forced to abandon this well. On December 24 work was begun 
on two more wells, and on the 25th, as he was arranging to send to 
Hai for some water-skins and to establish a water caravan of several 
donkeys, the workmen announced that the sand seemed moist, and at 
nine o’clock on Christmas morning —the best Christmas gift possible 
—water sprang up through a hole made by a workman’s pick, and the 
water was sweet. There was great excitement among the workmen ; 
they ran about the well dancing, singing, and swinging their baskets 
in the air. The Field Director was no less pleased than they, and he 
ordered a sheep to be sacrificed for their baksheesh. A third well 
progressed slowly. On December 28 water was also found init. Thus 
one of the difficulties which have kept excavators from Bismya is 
settled, and there is every indication that the water will suffice for 
every season of the year. 

Bismya is a very large ruin, only Nippur, Warka, and perhaps 
Babylon surpassing it in extent. Its height does not exceed twelve 
meters, but it is considerably higher than Telloh, Fara, and other ruins 
where excavations have been successfully made. The length of the 
entire group of mounds, including a small low hill two hundred meters 
or so to the northwest, is 1,695 meters; the width is 840 meters. In 
a general way, the ruins form a rough and oblong square. The square 
may be described as consisting of two parts, separated by a valley 
running east and west. The northern part, which is by far the larger, 
is lined on its western edge by nearly a dozen high circular mounds, 
as if representing so many buildings apparently overlooking the canal. 
The hill gradually slopes away to the east, which Dr. Banks believes to 
be the old necropolis. The southern part is not extensive. Its highest 
hills are in the southwest corner. Dr. Banks is of the opinion that the 
mound has not been inhabited since Babylonian times. There are no 
walls visible above the surface ; the few heaps of brick which the Arabs 
have collected have been mistaken for walls. The surface of the 
mound is smooth, and has not been dug over by the Arab antiquity 
hunters, as have been most other Babylonian ruins, for Bismya is so far 
from water, and in so dangerous a locality, that a single man, or a 
small company of men, could remain there for only a few hours at a time. 

Already a village has sprung up at Bismya. Scattered about the 
Field Director’s tent are many houses with women and children; three 
shops, a carpenter, and a butcher; and even street dogs have found 
their way there. 

Excavations are proceeding with a force of one hundred and forty 
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men. As yet only the surface has been scratched, and, in no place 
have they gone to a greater depth than ten meters ; but wherever they 
dig they come upon some wall or tomb. The men, some of whom 
have worked in every ruin in Babylonia, agree that BiSmya is by far 
the richest and the easiest to excavate. The results which are so rapidly 
coming in are evidence of this. 

“* Of the three hundred inscribed fragments which have been found 
this week a few contract tablets are perfect. Several fragments of a 
very large tablet with fine writing on each side were found twelve feet 
below the surface in room 3. In the same room I found a nearly per- 
fect tablet, 5 X 8 inches, with five columns of writing on each side. 
It is still too wet to clean. The style of writing is very late Baby- 
lonian” (January 15). 

“Yesterday they came upon the immense mud walls of a palace, 
and in one of the chambers they found six tablets and a stamped brick 
of Bur Sin. I therefore take this to be the palace of that important 
king of Isin, and in a few days when the work at the temple has pro- 
gressed sufficiently for the present, I shall send all the workmen to this 
place” (February 17). 

“Instead of keeping the men at VI it has seemed to me best to 
transfer them to III, the palace at the West Corner, which I believe is 


next in importance to the temple, and there I hope to find the remain- 
ing fragments of the cylinder” (March 1). 

The Arabs have given the Field Director much trouble. There 
seems to be a dispute about the ownership of the site of Bismya, and 
the following letters have passed between the Field Director and the 
sheikh of the Montefik : 


LETTER RECEIVED FROM ABDUL RAZAK, SHEIKH OF THE MONTEFIK, 


Mr. BANKS, American: 

We have learned that you are digging in the limits of our property 
and are bringing from the ground many things. Although, according to 
the regulations and the law, no one may touch the land of another with- 
out the consent of the owner, yet the land which you now inhabit is actually 
included in the limits of our property, of which we have in our hands the 
title deeds describing the limits. Since you have come to live in this district 
without our consent and without obtaining our permission, you are doing 
business and spending money with other people who have neither power nor 
right in this district, and who can afford you no protection. Moreover, as 
you are to spend a large sum of money, it should be with us as the original 
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owners of this land. Now, as you have knowledge of this entire matter, it is 
for you to judge what is proper. 
(Signed) AsBpUL RAZAK IBN FEHAD PASHA. 


REPLY TO THE LETTER OF ABDUL RAZAK. 
To the most honorable Abdul Razak, Bey: 

Sir: We have received your kind letter of the 21st in which you inform 
us that the land of Bismya belongs to you, and is included within your terri- 
tory according to your deed. Until the present time we have been ignorant 
of this, and, moreover, Sheikh Selman, sheikh of the El Bedin, to whom the 
Ottoman government, through the mutessarif of Diwanieh, has recommended 
us by letter, also asserts that he is the sheikh of this territory, and that no 
one else has a right to interfere with it. 

Consequently we beg you to send us your papers, that we may study 
them and judge who is in the right. However, if you wish, you may also 
write to Sheikh Selman in order to settle the matter with him. 

(Signed) Field Director of the Excavations at Bismya. 
Dr. BANKS, American. 


Dr. Banks has since reported that he and Sheikh Abdul Razak have 
arranged their difficulties amicably, and that the sheikh is most friendly 
to him. 


“T am just in receipt of a telegram from Mr. Paige (the architect), 


saying that he and Mrs. Banks have arrived at Busreh. There is 
cholera in Busreh, and hence they are quarantined. The conditions 
in quarantine are extremely miserable and I have sent Hussein the 
consular kavass to help them. I expect them here in ten days 
(March 1).” 

Bismya is an exceedingly rich ruin, and there is not a yard of it 
without something of interest. The excavations have already demon- 
strated what the ruins contain, and if funds were available to employ 
several hundred workmen, not only would the security, which just at 
present is very uncertain, be perfect, but the entire ruin could be satis- 
factorily excavated before the expiration of the irade. The expense of 
the staff, which is by far the larger part, would not be materially 
increased. 

RoBerT FRANCIS HARPER, Director. 


HASKELL ORIENTAL MUSEUM, 
May 25, 1904. 
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A FACSIMILE OF THE IRADE ISSUED BY THE TURKISH GOVERNMENT TO 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
(The firman granted permission from the Sultan to conduct archeological excavations at Bismya in Babylonia.) 
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THE ORIENTAL EXPLORATION FUND OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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I subscribe herewith the sum of $10.00 for purposes 


of exploration and excavation under the direction of 


the Oriental Exploration Fund during the year July, 


1904—July, 1905, and thereby request enrolment in the 
General Committee and participation in the privileges 
of membership’ therein during that period, it being 
understood that no liabilities are incurred by me in 


such enrolment. 








Address (to which documents are to be sent), 





1 The BrBL1caAL WorLD will be sent monthly beginning with the date of this blank. 





